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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL    OF    INSANITY, 

FOR  JULY,  1848. 


ARTICLE  I. 

THE  BUTLER  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Providence,  R.   I. 

By  I.  Ray,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

The  "  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  originated  with 
the  late  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Providence  R.  I.,  one  of 
those  "merchant  princes,"  who  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
mercantile  character  by  devoting  a  liberal  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  their  well  directed  enterprise,  to  the  cause  of 
learning,  and  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  In  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  bearing  date  the  third  day  of  May, 
1841,  he  directed  that  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
should  be  appropriated  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  "  where  that  unhappy  class  of  our 
fellow-beings  who  are,  by  the  visitation  of  Providence, 
deprived  of  their  reason,  may  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  be 
provided  with  whatever  may  be  most  conducive  to  their 
comfort,  and  their  restoration  to  a  sound  mind."  This 
noble  purpose  soon  met  with  the  requisite  support  from 
Cyrus  Butler  Esq.  of  the  same  city,  who  contributed 
towards  it  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  many  others,  citi- 
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zens  or  natives  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  subscriptions 
swelled  the  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  was  collected  and  paid  into  the 
bank,  as  early  as  October,  1845. 

With  this   sum  at  their  disposal,  excepting  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  which  only  the  interest  could  be  used, 
the  Trustees  commenced  their  inquiries  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  could  best  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  institution,  and   supply  the  peculiar 
wants  of  this  community.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  con- 
eluded  that  it  should  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from 
one   hundred   and   twenty   to  one   hundred  and  thirty 
patients,  and  of  furnishing  accommodations  varying   in 
some  degree,  at  least,  with  the  terms  of  remuneration; 
that  it  should  combine  the  qualities  of  a  public  and  pri- 
vate establishment  where  the  poor  should  be  provided 
for  in  a  manner   equal  to  that  of  our  best  State  institu- 
tions, and   the    rich    should  receive   something  like  an 
equivalent  for  any  compensation  they  might  be  required 
to  make.     It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  number  of 
this  latter  class  who  would  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
hospital  from  this  immediate  neighborhood,  would  be  too 
small  to  admit  of  the  necessary  arrangements,  without 
seriously  interfering  with  any  wholesome  system  of  clas- 
sification, and  destroying   all  architectural   proportions 
in  the  building.     But  it  was  supposed  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  offered,  others  of  this  class  out  of  the  State 
would  seek  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  and  thus  ma- 
terially contribute  to  defray  its  expenses.     Actuated  by 
this  consideration,  the  Trustees    resolved    to    erect  an 
establishment  somewhat  larger  than   would  be  required 
by  the  necessities  of  Rhode  Island  alone. 

In  preparing  their  plans  of  building,  the  Trustees  were 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  modem  im- 
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provements,  and  not  only  visited  most  of  the  institutions 
for  the  insane  in  New  England,  but  considered  it  as  well 
worth  the  effort  to  extend  their  inquiries  beyond  our  own 
country.  For  this  purpose  they  fortunately  engaged  the 
services  of  Dr.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  the  Mc  Lean 
Asylum,  who  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  great  practical 
knowledge  of  insanity  and  the  insane,  and  his  correct 
architectural  views,  to  obtain  the  information  they  wished. 
With  the  same  liberality  and  kindness  which  have 
always  placed  the  means  of  improvement  possessed  by 
that  institution,  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  inquirer, 
he  was  permitted  by  its  Trustees  to  assume  this  duty,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1845,  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  in  Europe,  and  obtained  the  plans 
of  all  the  more  recently  constructed  buildings.  The 
results  of  his  observations,  as  reported  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Butler  Hospital,  were  published  in  this  Journal 
for  July  1845.  Accompanying  this  report  he  also  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  building  published  with  his  report,  cal- 
culated, in  his  opinion,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  embracing 
as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  recent  improvements.  The 
plan,  with  some  unessential  modifications,  was  adopted, 
as  well  as  the  main  featuresof  the  elevation  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Bell.  It  is  my  purpose  at  present  to  describe  our 
architectural  arrangements  only  so  far  as  they  differ  from 
those  of  most  similar  institutions  among  us.  The  rest 
will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  accompanying  plan 
and  view. 

Instead  of  low  and  narrow  galleries  having  a  range  of 
sleeping  rooms  on  each  side,  and  imperfectly  lighted  at 
the  ends,  we  have  broad,  high-storied  galleries  with 
rooms  on  one  side  only  and  windows  on  the  other.  The 
contrast  between  the  light  and  cheerful  appearance  of 
the  latter,  and  the  narrow,  cramped  and  prison-like  aspect 
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of  the  other,  is  striking  to  every  one  whose  eye  is  familiar 
with  both,  and  the  advantage  thus  gained  is  well  worth 
the  additional  expense  of  this  mode  of  building.  The 
perpetual  sight  of  a  row  of  doors  with  intervening  spaces 
of  dead,  white  wall,  is  poorly  calculated  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  confinement,  or  divert  the  thoughts  into 
healthier  channels.  This  disagreeable  effect  is  avoided 
when  from  one  side  of  the  corridor,  the  eye  has  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  neighboring  country  which,  if  the 
location  of  the  establishment  has  been  well  selected, 
will  be  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  inmates.  Even  the  many  who  care  little  for  beau- 
tiful prospects,  are  better  pleased  with  looking  out  upon 
a  sheet  of  water,  or  a  grove,  or  a  village,  or  a  distant 
hill,  than  a  monotonous  succession  of  bed-rooms.  To 
relieve  this  defect  of  galleries  having  a  double  row  of 
rooms,  patients  are  sometimes  permited  to  have  free 
access  to  their  sleeping  rooms  during  the  day,  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  view  from  the  window,  and  also 
that  additional  light  may  be  admitted  into  the  galleries. 
Tfiis  practice  keeps  the  rooms  in  an  untidy  condition, 
and  leads  to  indolent,  if  not  pernicious  habits. 

In  the  central  galleries,  the  rooms  differ  in  size,  the  lar- 
ger being  intended  for  private  parlors,  each  communica- 
ting with  a  smaller  room  to  be  used  for  sleeping.  This 
arrangement  is  intended  for  such  as  wish  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  a  couple  of  spacious  and  well  furnished  apart- 
ments. Connected  with  each  of  these  galleries  is  a  com- 
mon parlor  provided  with  a  grate,  and  thus  affording 
what  many  persons  regard  as  indispensible  to  domestic 
comfort,  an  open  fire. 

The  position  of  the  rooms  for  the  attendants  of  the 
principal  galleries,  is  one  of  our  architectural  arrange- 
ments, which  is  believed  to  be  attended  with  peculiar 
advantages.     This  room  is  usually  one  of  the  regular 
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series,  on  each  side  of  the  corridor,  scarcely  differing 
from  any  of  the  rest,  and  consequently,  not  designed  to 
afford  the  attendants  any  facility  for  watching  their  charge, 
or  assisting  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  least 
adapted  for  these  purposes,  is  that  usually  chosen.  Here, 
these  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted,  with  ample  space 
for  the  effects  of  the  attendants,  and  the  various  articles 
of  furniture  and  clothing  of  which  they  have  charge. 
Situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  galleries  meet,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  both,  the  attendants,  when  neces- 
sarily engaged  in  their  rooms,  are  able,  through  the  glazed 
doors,  to  observe  from  the  same  point  what  is  passing  in 
both  and  are  more  likely  to  be  at  hand  to  assist  one 
another,  than  if  they  were  dispersed  about  each  in  a 
room  by  himself.  Another  advantage  in  this  position  of 
these  rooms  is,  that  it  permits  an  easy,  unobtrusive  super- 
vision of  the  attendants  themselves.  The  attendants* 
rooms  in  the  other  galleries  are  as  favorably  situated  as 
could  be  wished,  the  same  kind  of  supervision  not  being 
so  necessary  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 

The  associated  dormitories  are  contiguous  to  the  atten- 
dants' rooms,  and  easily  observed  from  the  latter  through 
the  latticed  door  between  them.  They  are  pleasantly 
situated,  somewhat  removed  from  the  noises  of  the  gal- 
leries, connected  with  water-closets,  and  abundantly 
ventilated.  Thus  far  we  have  experienced  all  the 
benefits  peculiar  to  this  class  of  apartments,  with  scarce- 
ly any  of  the  evils  that  we  apprehended.  The  timid 
and  suicidal  while  sleeping  there  occasion  far  less  anx- 
iety and  trouble,  than  when  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
way.  Their  quiet  is  seldom  disturbed,  and  there  are 
always  enough  ready  and  willing  to  occupy  them.  They 
hold  without  crowding,  six  patients  each,  making  twenty- 
four  together,  which  with  eighty-four  single  sleeping- 
rooms,  gives  us  the  power  of  accommodating  one  hun- 
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dreJ  and  eiglit  patients,  without  going  below  the  princi- 
pal story,  nor  above  the  second.  The  upper  stories  of 
the  projections,  four  in  number,  form  as  many  large  apart- 
ments that  may  be  used  for  associated  dormitories,  or 
made  into  single  rooms,  for  about  thirty  more. 

In  each  of  the  rear  galleries  is  a  bathing-room  designed 
for  the  violent,  sick  and  feeble,  provision  being  made 
for  all  others  in  the  basement.  For  this  purpose,  one 
side  of  a  large  apartment  beneath  the  associated  dormi- 
tories, is  divided  by  slight  partitions,  into  three  alcoves 
as  they  may  be  called,  in  each  of  which  is  a  tub.  A 
curtain  across  the  entrance,  secures  the  necessary  degree 
of  seclusion,  and  a  stove  affords  the  requisite  warmth. 
The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  that  we  have  the 
room  they  would  take  up,  for  other  purposes  ;  we  get  rid 
from  the  galleries  of  the  dampness,  exposure  of  the  per- 
son, and  other  disagreeable  accessories  to  the  bathing 
operation;  and  a  single  attendant  can  overlook  three 
persons  bathing  at  once. 

The  water-closets,  instead  of  being  placed  in  some 
obscure  corner,  obtained  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  room  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  are  spacious, 
conveniently  placed,  and  lighted  directly  by  a  window. 
The  traps  are  provided  with  cleansing  pipes,  by  means 
of  which  obstructions  are  readily  removed. 

The  lower  rear-gallery  is  designed  for  violent  and 
noisy  patients.  The  disposal  of  this  class  has  always 
been  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  and  difficult 
points  to  be  gained  in  any  plan  of  construction.  A  com- 
mon arrangement  is,  to  provide  for  them  separate  small 
structures,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  building,  in 
order  that  their  noise  may  not  disturb  the  more  tranquil 
patients.  Apart  from  the  greater  expense  of  such  an 
arrangement  there  are  other  objections  which  prevented 
it  from  forming  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  institution.     It 
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is  to  be  considered  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  class 
are  recent  cases  in  which  some  new  phase  of  the  disease 
is  often  appearing,  and  which,  perhaps,  are    under  medi- 
cal treatment;  and  that   having  lost  the  power  of  self- 
control,  they  are  completely  under  the  control  of  their 
attendants  who  are  often  obliged  to  resort  to  something 
stronger  than  moral  suasion,  in  order  that  they  may  per- 
form for  their  charge  the  most  necessary  offices.      In 
short  they  are  disagreeable,  perverse,  and  mischievous  in 
their  dispositions,  abusive  in  their  language,  incapable  of 
expressing,  or  even  knowing  their  wants,  or  stating  their 
grievances.     If  attendants   are  ever  disposed  to  abuse 
their  power,  to  yield  to  their  passioiis,  and  indulge  in  the 
use  of  recriminating  language,  it  is  towards  this  class  of 
patients.     It  follows  therefore  that  no  part  of  the  house 
should  be  more  frequently  visited  by  the  officers,  or  sub- 
jected to  a  stricter    surveillance.     But  in  order  that  this 
may  be   done,  it  should  be   made   easy  of  access,  and 
equally  so  by  day  or  night,  in  fair  weather  or  in  foul.     It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  these  conditions  are  not  present 
when  one  is  obliged  to  traverse  a  yard  in  the  open  air  in 
order  to  reach  it,  and  to    equip  himself  to   encounter  a 
snow-storm  or  a  north-easter.     I  need  not  say  how  often 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  report  of  an  attendant, 
when  otherwise  he  would  have  seen  for  himself,  and  we 
can  only  conjecture  how  often  some  new  phase  of  disease, 
bodily  or  mental,  which  might  have  been  successfully 
managed  by   timely   interference,    is  thus   overlooked, 
instances  of  injudicious  treatment  unobserved,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  detecting  abuses  unimproved. 

Another  very  strong  objection  to  the  distant  isolation  of 
violent  patients,  is  the  unpleasant  impression  made  upon 
their  minds  by  many  circumstances  that  necessarily  attend 
it.  Although  violent  and  noisy,  they  may  be  full  of  ap- 
prehensions and  suspicions  which  would  be  increased  to 
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the  point  of  agony,  by  being  seized,  perhaps  in  the  night, 
by  persons  they  do  not  know,  hastily,  if  not  insufficiently 
dressed,  hurried  along  in  spite  of  their  resistance,  and 
deposited  in  a  distant  building  of  a  still  more  suspicious 
aspect  than  that  they  have  left.  If  the  passage  is  made 
in  the  open  air,  there  is  in  the  night  time  the  risk  of  taking 
cold  on  the  part  of  both  attendants  and  patients,  and  in 
the  daytime  improper  exposure  and  publicity.  If  the 
buildings  communicate  by  an  underground  passage,  then 
the  patient  contracts  the  notion  that  he  is  to  be  removed 
to  some  dungeon  or  dark  cell,  and  though  they  may  know 
better,  many,  with  that  perversity  peculiar  to  insanity, 
rejoice  to  have  the  slightest  ground  for  complaint. 

In  determining  the  arrangements  for  this  class  of  pa- 
tients, the  above  considerations  were  allowed  to  have 
great  weight ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  evils  here 
mentioned  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  trouble 
that  might  arise  from  having  the  quiet  and  refractory 
patients  in  too  close  proximity  to  each  other.  The  ad- 
vantages alleged  in  the  latter  arrangement  seemed  to  be 
6ure  and  unquestioned;  its  disadvantages  uncertain  and 
trivial.  In  the  plan  of  separate  structures,  however, 
these  conditions  are  thought  to  be  completely  reversed. 
By  our  arrangement,  the  strong  rooms  are  reached  from 
the  gallery  appropriated  to  the  more  active  forms  of  dis- 
ease, either  by  passing  through  an  entry,  or  the 
attendants'  room.  In  the  day-time  the  patient  may  be 
transferred  without  being  scarcely  aware  of  any  com- 
pulsion. In  the  night  the  transfer  merely  amounts  to  a 
change  from  one  room  to  another  in  the  neighborhood, 
without  the  trouble  and  delay  of  dressing,  and  the 
change  is  effected  without  producing  any  of  the  irritation 
which  too  often  occurs,  and  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  deg- 
radation and  punishment. 

In  the  construction  of  the  rooms  of  violent  patients,  it 
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has  been  too  often  the  case,  that  almost  every  other  quali- 
ty has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  strength,  and  certainly  it 
Would  be  difficult  to  make  anything  more  like  the  cells  of 
ordinary  jails.  Upon  minds  distracted  by  suspicion  and 
terror,  such  apartments  cannot  but  produce  a  most  unfa- 
vorable impressionwhich  may  never  be  obliterated.  After 
recovery  it  leads  the  patient  to  anticipate  with  dread  any 
future  residence  in  the  hospital,  instead  of  regarding  it  as, 
otherwise,  no  doubt,  he  often  would,  a  desirable  haven  of 
refuge  from  the  storm  of  disease. 

Our  apartments  for  the  violent  class  are  not  essentially 
different  from  the  rest,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  gallery 
with  a  range  of  rooms  on  one  side,  and  large  windows  at 
the  ends.  Tains  have  been  taken  to  divest  the  rooms  as 
much  as  possible,  of  those  forbidding  features  they  some- 
times present,  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
rooms.  The  lloors  are  laid,  as  in  the  usual  way,  of  wood, 
and  as  the  warm-air  chamber  runs  directly  beneath 
them,  they  arc  never  uncomfortably  cold.  True,  wood 
retains  odors  longer  than  stone,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
drawback  upon  its  advantages,  as  a  flooring,  over  the 
latter.  The  walls  are  finished  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
house,  that  is,  plastered  directly  upon  the  bricks,  hydrau- 
lic lime  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
preference  was  given  to  plastered  instead  of  ceiled  walls, 
because  theyare  casilywashedandrcpaired  when  broken, 
while  the  latter  are  liable  to  be  hacked,  and  the  joints 
and  crevices  arc  sure  to  be  made  depositories  of  filth. 

These  rooms,  like  the  others,  have  the  ordinary  door 
and  window.  The  former  is  battened  on  the  inside,  and 
provided  with  an  aperture  for  the  purpose  of  inspection, 
that  is  closed  by  a  sliding  plate.  The  windowis  furnished 
with  a  stout  shutter  suspended  by  cords  and  weights  like 
the  sashes,  which  may  be  raised  so  as  to  cover  any 
portion  of  the  window,  or  pushed  down  quite  out  of  sight 
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into  the  basement  below.  For  greater  security  the  upper 
half  of  the  window  is  guarded  by  wire  netting.  By  these 
means  patients  to  whom  the  privilege  would  be  suitable 
are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  direct  light,  and  when  vacated 
in  the  morning,  the  rooms  can  be  aired  by  raising  the 
window,  more  rapidly  than  by  the  most  active  forced, 
ventilation,  and  that  too  without  cooling  the  adjacent 
apartments. 

In  one  corner  is  a  seat  built  into  the  wall,  and  in  the 
other  is  the  close-stool.  The  latter  consists  of  a  conical 
iron  pan  whose  apex  stands  in  a  hole  in  the  floor  to 
which  it  is  screwed  by  means  of  a  flange.  Thus  its 
contents  are  discharged  into  a  soil-pipe  that  passes  along 
beneath  the  floors,  in  the  cellar.  They  are  all  trapped, 
and  the  traps  provided  with  cleansing  pipes.  For  addi- 
tional security,  a  leaden  plug  perforated  with  holes,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  close-stool,  beyond  reach  of 
the  patient.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  strong  masonry  at 
the  sides,  and  a  hard-wood  seat  cover  the  top.  It  is 
washed  out  in  the  following  manner.  A  water-pipe  runs 
along  in  front  of  the  doors,  in  the  hall,  just  beneath  the 
floor,  and  sends  a  branch  to  each  close-stool,  which  dis- 
charges at  the  top  of  the  pan  in  the  usual  way.  At  the 
point  of  divison  is  a  stop-cock  which  is  reached  by  a  little 
trap-door  in  the  floor,  and  by  means  of  it  the  attendant  is 
enabled  to  let  on  the  water  at  pleasure.  These  contri- 
vances I  regard  as  infinitely  superior  to  those  ordinarily 
used,  because  they  are  less  noisome  and  more  seemly. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  however,  that  by  this  or  any  other 
practicable  arrangement,  we  can  get  rid  of  all  odors,  as 
completely  as  by  the  common  water-closet. 

A  spacious,  well-lighted,  well-furnished  hall  with 
clothes-closet,  bathing  room,  &c.,  I  consider  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  arrangements  for  violent  patients.  In 
their  quiet  moments  they  can  be  permitted,  without  any 
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trouble,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  circulating  in  this  hall,  and 
can  as  readily  be  transferred  to  their  rooms  when  neces- 
sar)%  Such  an  indulgence  contributes  much  to  the  relief 
of  inordinate  excitement,  and  prevents  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  protracted  seclusion. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  objection,  to  this  proxim- 
ity of  the  strong  rooms  to  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  viz. 
that  their  noise  is  liable  to  be  heard  by  other  patients,  has 
not  proved  a  very  serious  one  with  us.  It  willbe  seen  that 
between  this  and  the  adjacent  gallery  is  a  space  a  few 
feet  wide,  enclosed  by  eight-inch  walls,  and  in  traversing 
these,  sounds  are  so  much  softened  as  to  give  little  or  no 
practical  inconvenience.  This  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  sound  might  have  been  much  increased  by  giving 
these  walls  the  additional  thickness  of  a  brick,  and  by 
running  up  another  wall  across  that  end  of  the  hall  so  as 
to  enclose  a  space  that  would  serve  for  a  clothes-closet 
or  washing-room.  The  jar  produced  by  pounding  and 
jumping  isperceptiblc  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  any,  except  per- 
haps of  those  directly  overhead,  and  they  are  of  a  class 
of  demented  patients  who  are  not  easily  disturbed.  At 
any  rate,  the  evil  must  be  considerably  increased,  before 
we  can  regard  it  as  counterbalancing  all  the  advantages 
which  we  derive  from  the  present  arrangement. 

Upon  nothing  do  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates 
of  an  insane  hospital  more  depend,  than  its  system  of 
warming  and  ventilation.  Unless  the  temperature  of  the 
apartments  is  sufficiently  high,  they  are  constantly  shiver- 
ing and  complaining.  Unless  the  warmth  is  equally  dis- 
tributed, they  are  disposed  to  crowd  around  the  registers 
for  a  chance  to  warm  one  part  of  their  body  while  the  rest 
is  uncomfortably  cold.  Unless  frequently  changed,  the 
air  becomes  loaded  with  noisome  effluvia,  disagreeable 
to  the  senses  and  oppressive  to  the  brain.     Our  insane 
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hospitals,  as  well  as  other  public  buildings,  have,  gene- 
rally, been  very  deficient  in  these  essential  provisions. 
The  importance  of  suilicicnt  and  equally  diiTused  warmth, 
and  thorough  ventilation,  is  univcrsall3'-  admitted,  but, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  scarcely  an  atttempt 
to  accomplish  this  object  has  been  quite  successful.  This 
has  been  owing,  chiefly,  I  imagine,  to  a  misapprehension 
of  some  facts  in  ph3^?ical  science.  People  have  acted 
upon  the  supposition  that  very  hot  air  mingled  in  suitable 
proportions  with  cold  air  would  give  the  temperature 
required  j  and  also  that  the  amount  of  ventilation  neces- 
sary to  comfort  is  much  smaller  than  it  actually  is.  Ac- 
cordingly, where  the  warming  is  accomplished  by  intro- 
ducing heated  air,  the  cold  air  is  admitted  in  very  small 
quantities  into  a  very  small  furnace-chamber,  there 
raised  to  a  temperature  perhaps  of  7  or  800,  and  there- 
by subjected  to  a  change  in  its  chemical  constitution, 
which  gives  it  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  unfits  it  for  res- 
piration. Mistaking  the  evil  for  excessive  dryness  of  the 
air,  resort  is  had  to  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  fur- 
nace-:ohamber,  in  order  to  supply  the  supposed  deficiency 
of  moisture.  That  the  air  may  be  deprived  of  its  mois- 
ture by  the  chemical  changes  induced  by  the  great  heat 
of  the  apparatus,  is  not  at  all  improba])lc,  but  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  merely  desiccated,  is  a  puerile  kind  of  phi- 
losophy. What  becomes  of  the  moisture  ?  It  is  a  child's 
answer  to  say,  it  is  evaporated,  for  the  question  recurs, 
what  becomes  of  the  vapor  ?  The  truth  is,  air  is  not 
deprived  of  a  particle  of  its  moisture  ])y  being  heated  to 
any  degree  short  of  producing  chemical  change,  and  if 
thus  changed,  the  evaporation  of  water  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  evil.  And  then  to  make  room  for  this  wretcli- 
ed  air  which  is  introduced  into  the  apartments,  provision 
is  made  for  carrying  off  tlie  air  rcrdcred  impure  by  res- 
piration, upon  a  scale  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  ventilation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  apart- 
ment intended  to  accommodate  five  liundred  persons, 
furnished  with  ventilating  flues  but  little  more  than  ade- 
quate for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  air  in  a  single  bed- 
room. These  deficiencies  in  warming  and  ventilating 
have  been  felt  and  deplored,  but  most  of  the  attempts  to 
remedy  them  have  been  frustrated,  in  consequence  of 
misapplying  some  principles  of  physical  science. 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  an  established  principle, 
that  in  large  buildings  designed  for  accommodating  many 
persons,  the  warming  and  ventilation  must  be  parts  of 
one  general  system.  The  same  fresh  air  which  is  de- 
signed for  ventilation,  also  must  be  made  the  medium  for 
communicating  heat  to  the  different  apartments.  The  first 
point  to  be  determined,  is  the  amount  of  ventilation,  and 
that  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  inmates.  Tlie  capacity 
of  the  ventilators  being  decided  upon,  that  of  the  flues  for 
the  admission  of  the  external  air  to  the  furnaces,  is  easily 
determined,  for  they  ought  to  be  in  exact  relation  to  each 
other.  The  registers  by  which  the  warmed  air  is  admit- 
ted into  the  rooms  must  have  the  sanic  aggregate  area  a§ 
that  of  the  flues  by  which  the  cold  air  is  admitted.  The 
warming  apparatus  should  be  caj)able  of  warming  the 
fresh  air  sufficiently  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  but  if 
this  object  cannot  be  obtained  without  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  so  high  as  to  burn  it,  then  the  deficiency 
should  be  met  by  warming  a  larger  quantity  of  air.  The 
principle  is  that  the  requisite  temperature  should  be  ob- 
tained, not  by  small  quantities  of  very  hot  air,  but  by 
large  quantities  of  moderately  heated  air.  Upon  this 
principle  the  arrangements  for  warming  and  ventilating 
the  Butler  Hospital,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Bell,  were  de- 
signed, and  none  of  the  variations  from  his  plan,  have 
been  suffered  to  conflict  with  it. 
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That  gentleman,  in  liis  report  already  referred  to,  pro- 
posed to  warm  the  fresh  air  by  brhiging  it  in  contact  with 
steam-pipes  running  just  beneath  the  floors  in  the  cellar 
from  the  boiler  in  the  central  part  of  the  building  to  the 
extremities  of  the  wings.  They  were  to  be  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  box  or  Hue,  with  apertures  on  its  under  side 
for  the  admission  of  cold  air,  and  on  its  upper  side  for 
letting  it  off  into  the  flues  above.  The  ventilating  flues 
were  to  lead  downward  into  underground  drains  all  of 
which  were  to  concentrate  in  the  kitchen  chimney  which 
was  to  be  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height.  An  ar- 
rangement like  this  Dr.  Bell  had  observed  in  the  Kent 
county  asylum  at  Maidstone,  England,  and  regarded  it  as 
the  most  successful  attempt  to  obtain  a  forced  ventilation, 
at  no  other  cost  than  the  outlay  for  the  fixtures.  The 
Trustees  of  this  hospital,  however,  without  doubting  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  concerned  in  the  arrangement, 
or  the  utmost  success  claimed  for  it  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, were  deterred  from  adopting  it  by  several  consid- 
erations. They  were  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
conditions  of  its  application  might,  possibly  be  over- 
looked in  another  trial ;  that  the  system  of  underground 
foul-air  flues  would  require  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  means ;  that  steam-pipes  were  expensive  to  main- 
tain in  repair,  and  somewhat  unmanageable  and  liable  to 
derangement.  They  concluded  therefore  to  substitute 
furnaces  for  steam-boiler  and  pipes,  and  an  upward  ven- 
tilation into  the  smoke-chimnics,  for  the  underground  flues 
and  tall  chimney.  Accordingly  three  furnace-chambers 
were  made  on  each  side  of  the  building,  one  near  the 
centre,  one  at  the  junction  of  tlie  front  and  lateral  wings, 
and  a  third,  at  the  junction  of  the  lateral  and  rear  wings. 
In  each  chamber  are  placed  two  pots  for  burning  anthra- 
cite, a  fresh-air  flue  with  an  area  of  five  square  feet  dis- 
charging into  the  chamber,  and  a  chimney  springing  from 
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one  of  its  walls.  The  pots  are  lined  with  soap-stone, 
and  consequently  never  made  red  hot.  The  furnace- 
chambers  communicate  together  by  another  chamber  four 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  and  which,  indeed  is  mere- 
ly a  continuation  of  the  furnace-chamber.  Along  the 
tipper  part  of  this  long  chamber,  run  the  smoke-pipes, 
made  of  copper,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  pipe  from 
each  furnace  running  to  the  chimney  connected  with  the 
next  farnace-ch amber.  The  outer  wall  of  this  long 
chamber  supports  the  partition-walls  between  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms and  hall,  while  the  inner  wall  rises  only  to  the 
floor  above.  Apertures  are  made  in  the  top  of  it  through 
which  the  warm  air  escapes  into  the  flues  in  the  partition 
wall.  Two  flues  are  made  in  every  space  between  two 
sleeping-room  doors,  one  for  the  lower  story  with  an  area 
of  96  squase  inches,  and  the  other,  for  the  story  above  just 
half  the  size.  Owing  to  the  greater  activity  of  draft,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  latter  would  convey  as  much  air 
as  the  other.  The  draft,  no  doubt,  is  greater  in  the  longer 
column,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proportions,  which 
we  have  established  are  the  true  ones.  Any  inequalities 
however,  in  the  distribution  of  warm  air,  may  bo  easily 
obviated  by  means  of  registers  at  the  openings  of  the 
flues,  or  by  regulating  the  area  of  the  apertures  in  the 
roof  of  the  air-chamber.  The  great  point  is,  to  have 
enough  warm  air  at  our  command,  and  then  we  may  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  it  as  we  please. 

The  area  of  each  cold  air  flue  being  five  square  feet, 
their  aggregate  area  will  be  thirty  square  feet.  That  of 
the  warm  air  are  nearly  the  same.  During  a  high  wind, 
far  more  air  is  forced  into  the  furnace-chambers,  than 
during  a  calm,  and  consequently  if  enough  of  warmth 
and  ventilation  is  obtained  under  the  latter  condition,  we 
shall  have  more  than  enough  under  the  former.  To 
meet  this  case,  the  cold  air  flues  are  furnished  with 
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valves  whereby  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  fur- 
naces can  be  accurately  adjusted  Thus  the  quantity 
of  warm  air  carried  into  the  apartments,  equalling  that 
of  the  cold  air  admitted  to  the  furnace-chambers,  no  heat 
is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  warm  air  being  delayed  at 
any  point  in  its  passage.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
size  of  the  air-chamber,  no  heat  is  imparted  to  its  walls 
below  the  level  of  the  smoke-pipes,  because  the  air,  as 
fast  as  it  is  warmed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  pipes, 
ascends  into  the  flues.  Below  the  pipes  it  is  as  cold  as 
it  is  in  any  part  of  the  cellar*  A  smaller  air-chamber> 
therefore,  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  but 
could  not,  I  apprehend  afford  the  same  facility  which  this 
does  for  inspecting  the  pipes,  for  putting  them  up  and 
taking  them  down. 

For  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  flues  are  provided  in  the 
outer  walls,  extending  from  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
floor  to  the  attic  from  which  the  impure  air  escapes  by  a 
flue  made  for  the  purpose,  in  each  chimney,  and  which 
is  warmed  in  some  degree  by  the  contiguous  smoke-flues. 
The  upward  drught  may  be  still  more  increased  by  ma- 
king a  fire  in  the  flue.  The  warm  air  coming  into  the 
apartments  near  the  floor,  and  the  mouth  of  the  ventila- 
tors being  placed  at  the  same  level,  the  inmates  have  the 
benefit  of  the  warm  of  both  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing currents . 

As  much  air  as  is  discharged  into  the  rooms,  much  also 
go  out  by  the  ventilators,  and  in  the  winter  when  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  air  is  forced  into  the  building,  this  is 
amply  suflicient  to  preserve  the  requisite  degree  of  puri- 
ty* In  summer,  however,  the  fresh  air  not  being  warmed, 
a  much  less  quantity  of  it  will  be  discharged  into  tlie 
house,  and  then  if  it  be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  a 
forced  ventilation  by  means  of  fires  in  tlie  chimneys  will 
be  required  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  air,  iu  some 
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parts  of  the  house.  Whether  the  arrangement  we  have 
adopted  will  be  adequate  ^nd  practicable  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  smoke  and  gas  by  the 
time  they  have  arrived  so  far,  will  have  parted  with  the 
most  of  their  heat,  and  consequently,  can  impart  but 
little  to  the  foul  air  flue ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  chim- 
neys are  too  short  (twelve  feet  above  the  roof,)  to  make 
much  draft,  while  the  risk  incurred  by  half  a  dozen  fires 
in  the  attic  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  forego  their 
use.  Still,  with  our  high  stories,  all  of  which  are  twelve 
feet  high,  and  the  large  amount  of  space  furnished  per 
patient,  we  shall  suffer  no  practical  inconvenience,  I 
apprehend,  in  any  part  of  the  house  except  the  solitaries. 
In  such  rooms,  the  ventilation  in  summer  must  be  forced, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity  in  the  air. 

The  elevation  of  the  building,  which  was  designed  by 
the  architect  agreeably  to  the  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
Bell  in  his  report,  is  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution,  and  satisfactory  to  the  most  correct 
taste.  Sufiicient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  archi- 
tectural expression,  in  the  construction  of  these,  or  any 
other  establishments  among  us.  The  present  feeling  is, 
that  if  the  building  answers  the  intended  purpose,  no 
matter  how  it  looks ;  or  if  any  element  of  architectural 
beauty  is  sought  for,  it  is  only  some  fancied  correctness  of 
proportion  which,  however,  may  not  prevent  a  very  fac- 
tory look.  In  establishments  for  the  insane,  it  is  particu- 
larly necessary  to  have  regard  to  appearances.  A  long, 
Jofty  expanse  of  dead  wall  varied  only  by  a  multitude  of 
windows,  is  apt  to  excite  disagreeable  associations  in  a 
cultivated  mind,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  Indeed, 
apart  from  such  considerations,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  should  not  be  a  worthy  specirAen 
of  art,  as  well  as  a  church,  or  a  bank.  The  additional 
expense  is  no  reason,  because  to  obtain  the  effect  in  ques 
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tion,  much  additional  expense  is  not  necessary.  But  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
gratifying  a  correct  public  taste  did  it  really  exist. 
Were  the  public  taste  in  art  as  fastidious  as  that  of  many 
individuals,  no  person  would  refuse  to  double  his  sub- 
scription to  the  erection  of  a  public  building,  rather  than 
be  perpetually  offended  by  the  sight  of  an  unmeaning, 
tasteless  pile  of  materials  exciting  no  intellectual  emotion 
wh3.tever,  except  perhaps,  that  of  contempt  or  disgust  at 
some  trumpery  attempt  at  architectural  effect. 

In  the  belief  that  they  should  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
community  by  whose  contributions  the  institution  was 
created,  the  Trustees  determined  to  adopt  a  chaste,  if 
not  elegant  design,- though  involving  a  little  additional 
expense.  The  different  divisions  of  the  edifice  are  taste- 
fully grouped  together  in  the  Tudor-Gothic  style,  assu- 
ming a  quadrangular  form,  and  the  doors,  windows  and 
other  parts  present  the  characteristic  features  of  the  same 
style.  The  various  bold  projections  beyond  the  princi- 
pal line  of  building  throw  large  portions  of  the  latter 
into  shadow,  and  thus  give  to  the  whole  an  air  of  dignity 
and  grandeur  which  no  portico  however  costly  could 
impart.  The  principal  objection  to  the  quadrangular 
form  is  obviated  by  having  a  projection  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre,  which  intercepts  the  communication  between  the 
wings.  In  the  first  and  basement  stories  of  this  part  are 
the  domestic  offices,  and  in  the  second  is  the  chapel  open 
to  the  roof.  The  central  building  and  the  projections  are 
of  three  stories,  the  rest  of  two  stories,  the  first  two  be- 
ing twelve  feet  high,  the  third  ten  feet.  Their  line  of 
junction  is  indicated  on  the  outside  by  a  belt  formed  of 
projecting  brick.  The  wall  is  surmounted  by  a  graceful 
cornice  made  of  bricks  expressly  moulded  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  cornice  rests  u  brick  parapet  laid  in 
licrring  bone  Ibnn. 
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The  windows  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  and  which  of 
course  look  into  the  courts,  are  six  feet  high  and  two 
wide,  and  glazed  with  panes  twelve  inches  by  six — a 
form  not  unusual  for  domestic  purposes.  Those  which 
light  the  halls,  and  which  are  on  the  outer  face  of  the 
building,  are  formed  of  two  of  these  windows  brought 
together  under  a  common  hood  moulding,  and  constitu- 
ting, in  fact,  a  single  window  divided  into  two  lights  by 
a  central  mullion.  These  windows,  the  labels,  jambs 
and  sills  of  which  are  of  Connecticut  free-stone,  with  a 
large  oriel  over  the  principal  door-way,  contribute  much  to 
the  architectural  effect  of  the  building.  The  window- 
guard  is  made  of  two  pieces,  one  to  each  sash,  and  pre- 
cisely alike.  The  vertical  divisions  of  the  guard, 
instead  of  following  those  of  the  sash  throughout,  deviate 
from  the  right  line  towards  the  top,  and  form  ogee  arches, 
that  have  a  graceful  and  pleasing  appearance. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  hospital  consist  of  about 
sixty  acres  of  tillage,  and  fifty  of  native  woodland,  and 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  The  build- 
ing stands  in  a  clearing  on  the  western  bank  of  the  See- 
konk  river  which  here  widens  into  an  expanse  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  permits  an  extensive  view  of  the  country 
beyond.  In  every  other  direction  the  eye  rests  on  dense 
groves  which  give  to  the  landscape  an  air  of  retirement 
and  repose  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the  character  of 
the  establishment.  A  few  rods  from  the  house,  but  hid 
den  from  sight  by  the  trees,  is  a  magnificent  feature  of 
natural  scenery  in  the  shape  of  a  ravine  some  hundred 
rods  in  length,  and  varying  in  depth  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  and  in  width  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet. 
Thetallestof  forest  trees  crowd  its  steep  banks,  from  which 
the  eye  looks  down  upon  a  singularly  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  running  water  and  grassy  glades,  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery, and  groups  of  trees  embraced  by  climbing  vines. 
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The  soil  to  some  distance  around  the  building  is  sandy, 
and  affords  clean,  dry  walks  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
except  when  covered  by  snow.  The  woods  consist  of 
the  red  and  white  pine,  the  hemlock,  red  cedar,  red, 
yellow,  white  and  black  oak,  chesnut,  hickories  of  seve- 
ral species,  horn-beam,  elm,  beech,  yellow  and  white 
birch.  The  undergrowth  consists  chiefly  of  the  mountain 
laurel  in  magnificent  clumps,  bear  and  chincapin  oaks, 
wild  roses,  and  clematis,  while  the  blueberry,  whortle- 
berry, and  blackberry  advance  almost  to  our  very  doors. 

Thus  possessing  a  site  combining  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree the  necessary  qualifications',  and  an  edifice  having 
all  the  improvements  of  the  times,  we  have  a  hope  that 
our  efforts  in  this  department  of  benevolence  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success. 


References  to  the  Flan. 

A.  A.  Reception  rooms,  B.  Doctors  office,  C.  Stew- 
ard's oflSce,  D.  D.  Common  Parlors  for  patients  occupy- 
ing front  galleries,  E.  Halls  for  patients,  F.  Rooms  in 
which  patients  see  their  friends,  G.  Dining-room,  H. 
Private  parlors,  I.  Sleeping  rooms,  K.  Attendant's 
rooms,  L.  Associated  dormitories,  M.  Water-closets,  N. 
Bathing  rooms,  O.  Wash-rooms,  P.  Domestics'  dining 
room,  [the  door  into  the  entry  is  accidentally  omitted,] 
Q.  Matron's  store  room,  R.  Kitchen,  S.  Ironing  and 
drying  room. 
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Note.  As  a  suitable  appendage  lo  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, we  add  the  following  description  of  the  manner  of 
ventilating  the  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Charenton, 
France.  It  is  selected  from  *'  Wyman's  Treatise  on  ven- 
tilation."    Ed.  Jour.  Insanity. 

These  buildings  are  constructed  with  separate  rooms, 
two  hundred  in  number,  each  having  about  1,400  cubic 
feet  of  contents  ;  these  rooms  are  arranged  upon  an  open 
gallery  or  corridor,  with  which  they  all  communicate. 
The  warming  apparatus  consists  of  a  boiler  composed 
of  two  concentric  hemispheres,  placed  one  within  the 
other,  and  the  space  between  them  filled  with  water. 
The  fire  is  placed  beneath,  and,  after  rising  into  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  boiler,  encircles  its  exterior  before  it 
escapes  into  the  chimney. 

Two  copper  pipes  connect  this  boiler  with  a  cistern 
in  the  attic;  the  first,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
conducts  the  hot  water  immediately  to  the  cistern,  while 
another  pipe,  descending  from  the  cistern,  passes  through 
the  various  apartments,  warms  them,  and  returns  to  the 
boiler,  entering  it  at  the  bottom.  The  circulation  of 
warm  water,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  density,  is 
constant. 

The  air  intended  for  the  ventilation  of  the  apartments 
is  also  warmed.  Those  rooms  near  the  boiler  are  sup- 
plied with  air  which  has  been  warmed  by  the  smoke ; 
those  at  a  distance  have  an  air-channel  beneath  them, 
through  which  hot-water  pipes  pass,  and  effectually 
warm  it.  The  air  which  has  been  warmed  by  the  smoke 
enters  a  channel,  from  which  it  rises  into  each  room, 
throngh  a  special  flue   constructed  in   the  wall.     The 
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opening  of  this  flue  is  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  room.  The  exit-flae  opens  just  above  the  floor  of  the 
room,  is  of  the  same  size  with  the  fresh-air  flue,  and  dis- 
charges into  a  large  foul-air  channel  which  extends  over 
all  the  rooms,  and  finally  terminates  in  the  ash-pit,  be- 
neath the  boiler. 

This  plan  is  applied  to  those  rooms  of  the  hospital  situ- 
ated near  the  boiler  ;  those  more  remote  from  it  are  venti- 
lated by  other  means.  From  the  cisterns  in  the  attic,  a 
hot-water  pipe  (or  ventilation-pipe,  as  it  is  called)  de- 
scends by  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room  to  be  ventilated, 
and  communicates  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This 
pipe  is  surrounded  by  another  and  larger  tube,  of  zinc, 
which  again  is  covered  by  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance. This  zinc  tube  has  openings  connecting  with 
the  apartments,  as  it  passes  near  the  floor  ;  through  these 
openings  the  foul  air  enters  the  zinc  tube,  is  warmed  and 
dilated  by  the  hot-water  pipe  it  contains,  rises  into  the 
attic,  and  then  escapes  through  proper  channels.  That 
the  air  escaping  from  one  room  may  not  interfere  with  that 
from  another,  the  tube  is  divided  into  compartments,  one 
for  each  room,  by  divisions  extending  from  end  to  end. 

The  fresh  air  is  warmed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  air  channel  above  mentioned,  and 
enters  the  room  by  separate  flues. 

In  summer,  when  the  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated 
only,  all  other  pipes,  except  the  ventilation-pipes,  are 
closed  ;  the  fresh  air  then  enters  at  the  external  temper- 
ature, and  passes  through  the  rooms  on  its  way  to  the 
exit-tube,  in  which  a  constant  rarefaction  is  maintained. 

From  experiments  on  the  amount  of  ventilation,  it  was 
ascertained  that  those  rooms  depending  upon  the  fire 
under  the  boiler  for  producing  a  current  were  supplied 
with  nearly  forty  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  those  furn- 
ished with  hot-water  ventilation  pipes  about  seventy  cubic 
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feet  in  the  same  time.  In  the  dormitories  the  ventilation 
was  less  active,  but  still  sufficient.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  appointed' to  examine  the  ventilation 
of  these  buildings  was  Gay-Liissac,  the  distinguished 
chemist,  who  pronounced  it  sufficient. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  for  reasons  already- 
stated,  we  cannot  obtain  the  same  regularit}^  of  ventila- 
tion, or  have  it  under  the  same  control,  where  we  depend 
for  a  current  upon  the  fir^of  the  heating  apparatus,  as 
where  a  fire  is  provided  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  valves  for  controlling  the  various  flues  of  asylums 
itiust,  of  course,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  in- 
itiates. A  valve  in  common  use  at  the  McLean  Asy- 
lum, and  perhaps  in  other  asylums,  and  which  is  found 
to  answer  well,  is  made  as  follows.  A  frame  of  cast 
iron,  having  a  flange  in  front,  is  set  in  the  flue,  with  the 
flange  resting  upon  the  face  of  the  flue,  and  forming  a 
finish  to  the  opening.  Just  behind  the  flange,  a  wire  net- 
ting is  so  secured  to  the  frame  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  ordinary  means  in  the  hands  of  the  patients  ;  still 
farther  in  the  opening  is  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  of  the  size 
of  the  frame,  hung  on  two  pivots  at  its  upper  edge,  turn- 
ing in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  falling  down  against  its 
back  when  shut.  The  valve  is  moved  by  turning  a 
screw,  which  passes  through  the  upper  side  of  the  frame 
in  its  middle,  and  strikes  against  the  valve  ;-  as  the  screw 
is  very  near  the  centre  of  motion,  a  very  small  move- 
ment of  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  motion  that  is 
required  in  the  valve.  To  render  the  movement  of  the 
valve  uniform  for  the  same  number  of  turns  of  the  screw* 
a  curved  piece  of  iron  is  rivetted  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  valve  ;  this  piece  of  iron  is  concave  towards  the  end 
of  the  screw,  and  consequently  always  presents  a  sur- 
face fur  Lhc  ^:crc\v  lo  acl  upon,  wljich  is  at  right  angles 
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to  its  axis*  The  screw  is  turned  by  means  of  a  key,  the 
same  which  fits  all  the  locks  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wyman  thinks  that  a  satisfactory  plan  of  ventila- 
tion for  a  lunatic  Asylum  in  which  the  bed-rooms  are  ar- 
ranged) as  they  usually  are,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a 
corridor^  is  as  follows  : 

The  fresh  air  may  ascend  through  flues  opening  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  day-rootn,  and  at  the  same  height  in  the 
corridor, — their  number  and  size  depending  upon  the 
space  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  object,  and  the 
amount  of  diffusion  required.  From  these  flues  the  fresh 
air  is  distributed  through  the  rooms  and  corridors,  and 
may  be  drawn  off  by  othet  flues,  openitig  near  the  floor  of 
the  day-rooms,  and  at  similar  points  in  each  bed  room,  to 
which  the  air  may  find  access  by  openings  overthe  doors^ 
and  escape  into  the  ventilating-chimney.  By  this  plan< 
it  is  true,  the  bed-rooms  are  ventilated  from  the  corridors^ 
but  as  both  are  very  seldorn  occupied  at  the  same  time^ 
this  is,  practically,  no  objection. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

Furtlier  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  her  Majesty.  London,  Shaw  and  Sons,  8, 
vo.  pp.  504,  1847. 


The  commissioners  in  Lunacy  are, — Lord  Ashley, — 
Lord  Seymour, — The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Vernon  Smith, — 
Robert  Gordon  Esq. — Francis  Barlow,  Esq. — Doctor 
Thomas  Turner, — Doctor  John  Robert  Hume, — Doctor 
James  Cowles  Prichard, — Bryan  Waller  Procter,  Esq. 
James  William  Mylne,  Esq. — William  George  Campbell, 
Esq. 

Secretary, — R.  W.  Skeffington  Lutwidge,  Esq. 

Office,  19,  New  Street. 

Spring  Gardens. 

The  commissioners  seem  to  us  to  have  been  very  in- 
dustrious and  faithful, — thorough  in  their  investigations, 
quick  to  notice  and  prompt  to  correct  abuses, — of  which 
abundant  proof  is  furnished  by  the  elaborate  and  valuable 
Report  before  us.     They  say, — 

*'  The  precise  number  of  Patients  resident  in  the  exist- 
ing County  Asylums,  Hospitals  and  Licensed  Houses  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1847,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  In    the    County   Asylums,   Hospitals    and 

Licensed  Houses,  subjected  to  our  visita- 
tions, 3,574   private   Patients,  and   9,652 
Paupers,  together.       .         _         ,         -         13,226 

2.  In  Bethlem,  and  in  the  Naval  and  Military 

Hospitals,  not  subjected  to  our  visitations,        606 

D 
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To  these  must  be  added — 

3.  Paupers  in  Poor  Law  Unions  and  places 

under  local  Acts  _         -         -         -         8,986 

4.  Paupers  in   Gilbert's    Unions  and  in  other 

places  not  in  Union,         -         _         _         _         176- 

5.  Also,  307   of   542   single   Patients   found 

Lunatic  by  inquisition,  (235  being  in 
Licensed   Houses.)         -         _         -  307 

6»  Other  single  Patients  in  private  Houses, 
under  the  charge  of  persons  receiving 
profit,  about  -----         130 

7.  The  excess  of  Pauper  Patients  in  Work- 

houses, &c.,  estimated  by  the  Visiting 
Commissioners,  as,  at  least,  one  third  over 
the  number  returned  by  Parish  Officers     3,053 

8.  Criminals  in  Gaols,         -         .         -         _  32 


26,516- 

In  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Insane,  several  thou- 
sand persons,  of  various  conditions  of  life,  are  engaged  y 
some  as  Committees  and  Visitors ;  others  as  Proprietors 
of  Licensed  Houses ;  and  the  rest  as  Medical  Officers, 
Superintendents,  Matrons,  Clerks,  Stewards,  Male  and 
and  Female  Attendants,  and  domestic  Servants.  In  the 
Hanwell  Asylum  alone,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
persons  employed  to  attend  the  patients  ;  having  at  their 
head  a  consulting  Physician,  and  two  Medical  Officers 
as  Superintendents.  In  some  of  the  Private  Establish- 
ments receiving  Patients  of  a  high  class,  (such  as  Dr. 
Fox's  Asylum  at  Brislington,  Dr.  Willis's  at  Shilling-- 
thorpe,  and  Mr.  Newington's  at  Ticehurst,)  the  number' 
of  Attendants  and  Servants  averages  about  one  for  every 
two  Patients. 

The  aggregate  number  of  the  Insane  and  Imbecile, 
together  with  their  various  Committees,  Visitors,  Medical 
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Officers,  Attendants,  and  Servants,  cannot  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, we  think,  at  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons. 

The  several  establishments  appropriated,  solely  or 
mainly,  to  the  use  of  Lunatic  Patients,  appear  to  be 
County  Asylums,  Hospitals,  and  Licensed  Houses      177 

Separate  Establishments  for  single  patients  437 

To  these  must  be  added  Union  and  Parish  Workhouses 
in  England  and  Wales,  (five  hundred  and  ninety-six  in 
number)  in  which  the  Insane  and  Imbecile  Poor  reside  in 
various  numbers,  extending  from  one  hundred  to  about 
five  hundred  in  each  Workhouse." 

Most  of  the  Asylums,  Hospitals,  Licensed  Houses, 
Unions  and  other  Work  Houses  in  England  are  small, — 
comparatively  few  receiving  more  than  one  hundred 
patients — very  many  less  than  a  dozen,  some  only  two 
or  three.  The  following  are  the  largest  Institutions  for 
the  Insane  in  England  and  all  that  accommodate  three 
hundred  patients  each. 

Middlesex,  Hanwell,  near  London,  -         -         972 

Lancaster,         -  »--__-         672 

Bethnal  Green,  Red  and  White  Houses  -  -  614 
York,  West  Riding  (Wakefield,)  -  -  -  445 
Hoxton  House,  ._-_-_         416 

Peckham  House,        _-_---         409 

Surrey, -         402 

Haydock  Lodge, 399 

Bethlem, 390 

Kent,        -         -------        336 

Middlesex,  Lancaster,  York,  Surrey  and  Kent,  are 
County  Asylums, — Bethnal  Green,  Hoxton  House,  Peck- 
ham  House,  and  Haydock  Lodge  are  licensed  Houses, 
Bethlem  Hospital  which  receives  the  criminal  insane,  is 
not  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  commissioners,  an 
exemption  to  be  regretted  we  think. 

The  improvements  in  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the 
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insane  in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years  are 
strikingly  manifested  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Report  of  the  commissioners. 

*'In  entering  upon  any  statement,  as  to  the  good  result- 
ing to  the  Insane  from  any  of  the  enactments  before 
referred  to,  it  seems  expedient,  at  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  a  few  extracts,  to  bring  before  your  notice  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  large  Lunatic  Establishments, 
as  they  existed  previously  to  the  year  1828.  The  sources 
from  which  these  extracts  are  drawn,  are  the  various 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  several  Select  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons,  directed  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  subject,  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  and 
1827  respectively. 

Of  these,  the  first  that  became  the  subject  of  public 
inquiry,  was  the  York  Asylum  or  Hospital.  This  occurred 
in  May,  1815.  It  was  found,  at  that  time,  that  there 
were  concealed  rooms  in  the  Hospital,  unknown  even  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Asylum ;  and  that  patients  slept  in 
these  rooms,  which  were  saturated  with  filth,  and  totally 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  any  human  being.  Thirteen 
female  patients  were  crowded  in  a  room  twelve  feet  by 
seven  feet  ten  inches  only ;  the  keepers  had  access  to 
the  female  wards,  and  several  female  patients  became 
pregnant.  One  patient,  (a  clergyman)  was  kicked  down 
stairs  by  a  keeper,  whilst  his  wife  was  insulted  by  the 
keepers  with  indecent  language,  in  order  to  deter  her 
from  visiting  him.  Another  male  patient  diappeared, 
and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of;  four  patients  were 
supposed  to  be  burned  to  death  (the  Asylum  having  been 
*^  found  to  he  onfire^''  a  few  days  after  a  general  investiga- 
tion of  it  was  directed) ;  and  there  were  several  other 
patients  "of  whom  no  account  could  be  given."  At  this 
time,  the  Physician  was  "  the  sole  Physician,  sole  Visitor, 
and  sole  Committee."     The  Governors  visited  only  on 
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quarter  days,  and  once  annually,  and  then  not  to  inspect 
the  patients,  but  to  examine  the  accounts  ;  and  the  Mag- 
istrates of  the  County  had  no  authority  whatsoever,  in 
reference  to  the  institution,  or  to  its  officers  or  attendants, 
or  to  befriend  the  patients.  The  food  was  bad.  The 
Asylum  was  bad  throughout ;  crowded,  ill-ventilated, 
and  most  dirty  and  disorderly.  One  patient  who  had 
been  kept  for  a  week  naked,  in  a  dark  room  full  of  filth, 
could  only  obtain  a  shirt  by  promising  a  bribe  of  five 
shillings  to  the  keeper  who  was  placed  over  him  ;  and  in 
fact,  the  patients  appear  to  have  been  left  altogether  to 
to  the  caprice  of  ignorant  and  brutal  attendants. 

This  state  of  things  no  longer  exists.  Independently 
of  this  Hospital  being  now  subject  to  our  visitations,  the 
Governors  themselves,  at  every  Quarterly  Court,  appoint 
five  members  of  their  body,  who  (besides  other  duties) 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  House  and  of  the  Patients 
once  every  month,  and  they  also  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Eight  Visitors,. — four  gentlemen  and  four  ladies.  The 
special  business  of  this  Committee  is  to  make  their  rounds 
systematically  through  every  part  of  the  House  ;  to  see 
and  converse  with  the  Patients ;  to  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints, and  to  inquire  into  all  things  connected  with  the 
management  or  general  arrangement  of  the  Hospital, 
which  may  seem  to  require  observation  or  correction. 
They  visit  not  at  any  stated  periods,  but  at  all  hours  and 
seasons,  sometimes  together,  and  sometimes  singly;  and 
the  result  of  their  observations  is  recorded  in  a  Report 
Book,  which  is  laid  before  the  Governors  at  the  next 
Quarterly  Court. 

Under  a  supervision  of  this  kind,  evils  such  as  existed 
previously  to  the  year  1815  must  necessarily  be  extin- 
guished ;  and,  accordingly,  we  learn  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  when  visiting  this  Estab- 
lishment, that  it  was,  throughout,  in  a  most   creditable 
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condition.  At  the  first  visit,  the  Commissioners  found 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  patients  in  this  Hospital,  only 
one  of  whom  was  restrained ;  his  hands  being  confined 
to  prevent  his  cutting  them  (as  he  always  attempted  to 
do  when  at  liberty)  against  the  windows.  There  were 
fifteen  attendants,  in  order  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
restraint.  Medical  treatment  was  regularly  used  ;  clas- 
sification attended  to ;  and  employment  afforded  to  the 
patients  of  both  sexes.  The  Commissioners  conclude 
their  Report  to  the  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  the  expres- 
sion— *'  Of  the  general  condition  of  this  Asylum  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly." 

In  another  Report  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  resident 
Medical  Superintendent  whole  sole  or  principal  duty  is 
to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  patients,  and  to  superin- 
tend their  medical  and  moral  treatment,  the  financial  and 
provisioning  departments  being  in  other  hands,  except 
that  the  Medical  Officer  has  unlimited  power  to  order 
cordials  and  extra  allowances  for  patients  whenever  he 
may  think  fit.  Also,  that  there  are  a  Matron,  a  Steward, 
and  other  proper  officers;  that  there  are  rooms  of  seclu- 
sion, in  order  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  personal 
coercion;  that  the  diet  is  on  a  liberal  scale,  the  pauper 
patients  having  (amongst  other  allowances)  meat  for  din- 
ner five  times  a  week,  with  bread  and  vegetables.  We 
have,  in  short,  every  reason  to  think  that  the  patients  are 
now  altogether  well  treated  in  this  Establishment. 

The  condition  of  Bethlem  Hospital  was  ascertained  in 
the  year  1815.  At  that  time  female  as  well  as  male 
patients  were  chained  to  the  walls,  covered  only  with 
a  blanket  formed  into  something  like  a  gown.  One  man 
(Norris,  whose  case  is  well  known),  was  kept  confined  in 
ch.2i\ns  fourteen  years  withoutthe  smallest  interval  of  liberty. 
Stout  iron  rings  were  riveted  around  his  arms,  body,  and 
neck,  the  latter  being  made  to  slide  upwards  and  down- 
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wards,  on  a  massive  iron  bar,  inserted  in  the  wall.  And 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  keeper  who  wag 
almost  constantly  drunk,  but  who  nevertheless  retained 
his  situation  for  several  years.  Patients  were  liable  lo 
be  chained  not  merely  for  safe  custody,  but  also  as  a 
punishment.  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that 
little  or  no  medicine,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
*' powder,"  was  administered  to  the  patients,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  in  number,  and  that  the  medical  attend- 
ant did  not  reside  in  the  Hospital,  but  came  once  a  day 
for  an  hour.  The  system  of  treatment  consisted  of  bleed- 
ing, purging  and  vomiting  in  the  spring  months.  A  cer- 
tain day  was  appointed  on  which  the  patients  were  bledy 
another  when  they  were  purged,  another  when  they  were 
vomited.  They  were  bled  in  May,  and  again  in  June  j 
ihe  precise  time  depended  on  the  weather.  All  this  had 
been  the  practice  for  many  years,  and  no  better  practice, 
it  was  stated,  was  then  known.  The  patients  had  noty 
at  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  been  bathed  for  some  time# 
because  the  bath  was  in  an  awkward  place.  It  was  so* 
situate  that  only  the  men  could  go  there ;  therefore  the? 
■<vomen  bad  not  bathed.  There  were  so  few  sefvants 
Ihat  chains  and  fetters  were  the  only  means  of  restrain-' 
ing  the  patients.  These  however  were  considered  to  be' 
**  fit  only  for  2)au^er  lunatics." 

We  have  no  means,  except  through  private  report,  of^ 
knowing  the  present  state  of  this  Hospital,  which  is  espe-" 
eially  excepted  from  our  visitations.  We  are  told,  how-- 
ever,  that  it  is  in  good  order,  and  we  willingly  believe 
that  it  exhibits  none  of  the  barbarities  which  were  for- 
merly practised  within  its  walls.  The  patients  who  were 
heretofore,  for  ten  years,  left  to  the  care  of  a  Surgeon,- 
who  was  "  generally  insane,  and  mostly  drunk,"  are  now 
placed  under  a  regular  Medical  Staff,  at  the  h^ad  of 
which  is  Dr.  Monro. 
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The  condition  of  the  two  houses,  called  the  Red  House 
and  the  White  House,  the  one  appropriated  to  males  and 
the  other  to  females  (the  whole  being  now  included  in 
one  license,  under  the  name  of  The  Bethnal  Green  Asylum) 
was  inquired  into  by  select  Parliamentary  Committees^ 
in  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1827.     It  was  found  on  the 
first  inquiry,  that  the  then  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  had 
reported    that  "  several   of    the  Pauper  Women    were 
chained   to   their  bedsteads  naked,   and   only  covered 
with  an  hempen  rug"  (this  was  in  December),  and  that 
the  Commissioners  had  resolved,  that  "  the  accommoda- 
tion for  paupers  was  infamously  bad  and  required  imme- 
diate reform."     It  was  also  found  that,  in  January,  1816, 
the  Commissioners  had  reported  that,  "  The  Paupers' 
Department,  especially  that  appropriated  to  Women,  was 
unwholesomely  crowded,"  and  that  "  some  Pauper  Men 
were  chained  upon  their  straw  beds,  with  only  a  rug  to 
cover  them,  and  not  in  any  way  defended  from  the  exter- 
nal cold."     In  1816,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  that  the   patients  were  subjected  to  brutal 
cruelties  from  the  attendants ;  that  they  suffered  very 
much  from  cold  (one  patient  having  lost  her  toes  from 
mortification,  proceeding  from  cold,)  and  that   they  were 
infested  with  vermin.     In  1827,  it  was  further  stated  in 
evidence,  that  dirty  patients  were  chained  to  their  cribs 
and  confined   without  intermission,  from  Saturday  night 
till  Monday  morning,  in  crowded  ill-ventilated  places ; 
that  the  object  of  this  was  to  give  some  of  the  keepers 
(of  whom  there  was  an  insuJ05cient  number)  a  holiday  on 
Sunday;  that  the  patients  lay  in  these  cribs  naked,  upon 
straw,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  to  cover  them,  although 
the  window  was  merely  an  aperture  without  glass ;  that 
these  were  dirty  patients,  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature ; 
yet  that  none  of  them  were  washed  and  only  few  of 
them  were  "  wiped"  during  this  period ;  and  that  on  the 
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Monday  morning,  even  in  November,  (and  as  one  wit- 
ness stated,  in  frosty  weather,)  they  were  rubbed  down 
with  a  mop,  dipped  in  cold  water,  like  so  many  animals. 
It  was  further  stated  that  there  was  no  Medical  treat- 
ment for  Insanity ;  that  there  was  no  employment,  or 
classification  ;  and  that  the  patients  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  keepers.  It  appeared  (amongst  other 
things)  that,  for  170  male  pauper  patients,  there  was  only 
one  towel  per  week  allowed,  and  no  soap ;  that  there 
was  no  Medical  Resident;  and  that  the  House,  although 
it  contained  nearly  five  hundred  patients,  was  visited 
only  twice  or  three  times  a  week  by  an  Apothecary, 
who  merely  prescribed  strong  doses  of  purgative  medi- 
cines occasionally  for  the  patients. 

So  bad  did  the  condition  of  the  Red  and  White  Houses 
at  Bethnal  Green  appear,  from  the  evidence,  brought 
before  Parliament,  that  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
(upon  their  appointment  under  the  Act  9  Geo.  4,  c.  41) 
entertained  great  doubts  whether  they  ought  to  continue 
to  license  these  Houses  at  all.  It  was  found,  however, 
on  the  first  visit,  that  one  consequence  of  the  New  Act 
had  been  to  induce  the  Proprietor  to  engage  two  Medical 
gentlemen  as  Resident  Officers  in  the  Establishment. 
One  of  these  came  to  the  Asylum  in  August,  and  the 
other  in  September,  1828 ;  and  almost  the  first  Report 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  after  this  event,  contained  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  of  the  new  Superintendents. 
The  good  effects  of  appointing  Medical  Resident  Officers, 
of  frequent  Visitations,  and  of  the  increased  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  becoming  known,  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Appendix,  in  which  a  variety  of  points  will 
be  found  noticed  in  the  entries  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Visiting  Commissioners. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  Asylum,  it  should  be  observed 
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that  when  the  two  Medical  Superintendents  first  came 
to  Bethnal  Green,  mechanical  restraint  was  carried  tc 
such  an  extent  that  there  were  severity  out  of  about  four 
hundred  patients  almost  invariably  in  irons ;  that  there 
was  no  bath,  no  library,  not  even  a  book  or  a  newspaper  5 
little  or  no  employment;  no  means  of  amusement;  a 
small  and  inefficient  staff  of  attendants  (there  being  only 
one  to  about  fifty  patients) ;  that  the  rooms  were  defective 
in  cleanliness,  warmth  and  general  comfort ;  that  parts 
of  the  Asylum  were  damp  and  offensive  from  want  of 
drainage  ;  that  the  Infirmaries  were  small,  ill-ventilated 
and  inconvenient ;  that  the  meat  and  vegetables  were 
not  of  the  first  quality ;  and,  finally,  that  these  two  large 
Establishments,  containing  then  four  hundred  patients,, 
were  visited  only  by  an  Apothecary,  who  came  not  oftener 
than  twice  a  week ;  remaining  but  a  short  time  at  each 
visit,  and  attempting  nothing  in  the  shape  of  medical 
treatment  for  Insanity. 

The  various  improvements  that  have  graduall}'-  been 
going  on  in  this  Asylum  since  the  last  Parliamentary 
Inquiry,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated: 

1.  An  active  and  able  Medical  Superintendence  has 
been  established;  under  which  every  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioners,  for  improving  the  Asylum  or  benefitting 
the  patients,  has  been  at  all  times  readily  attended  to. 

2.  The  excessive  use  of  mechanical  restraint  has  been 
abolished,  and  restraint  itself  reduced  to  the  minimum 
degree  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  patients.  In 
place  of  there  being  seventy  patients  in  irons,  the  num- 
ber now  subjected  to  restraint  is  exceedingly  small ;  there 
being  sometimes  only  one  or  two,  and  occasionally  no 
patient  whatever  under  any  mechanical  coercion. 

3.  From  having  no  baths  whatever,  there  are  now 
warm  and  cold  baths,  and  shower  baths ;  and  from  clean- 
liness being  utterly  neglected,  it  is  now  studied  carefully 
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witli  a  view  to  tbe  liealtli  as  well  as  comfoil  of  the  pa- 
tients. There  are  conveniences  (within  doors)  for  wash- 
ing attached  to  every  yard  ;  as  much  soap  and  towelling 
as  the  attendants  require  is  distributed ;  baths  are  used 
weeldy ;  and  every  patient  is  washed  regularly  every 
day. 

4.  The  day-rooms  and  dormitories  arc  now  clean  and 
of  good  size,  (the  latter  amply  supplied  with  good  bed- 
ding) ;  and  there  are  large  infirmaries,  warm  and  well 
ventilated,  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  whole  of  the 
premises  have  been  drained ;  every  yard  having  a  barrel 
drain  of  two  feet  diameter,  with  a  constant  run  of  water ; 
and  every  water-closet  communicating  with  the  drain. 

5.  From  there  being  no  library,  it  will  be  seen,  first, — 
That  books  are  purchased;  that  these  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  patient,  and  that  all  the  patients  (pauper  as 
well  as  private)  have  access  to  them.  In  1835,  it  appears 
that  a  library  of  500  volumes  had  been  collected ;  in  1837, 
it  consisted  of  600  volumes ;  in  1844,  of  1,200  volumes ; 
in  1845,  of  1,500  volumes ;  and  at  present  we  understand 
that  it  consists  of  2,000  volumes  of  books,  which  are 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  patients,  and  are  much  used. 

6.  From  possessing  no  amusements,  the  patients  have 
now  cards,  skittles,  bagatelle  tables,  backgammon  boards, 
&c. ;  a  billiard  table  has  also  been  provided  for  them, 
and  a  billiard  room  has  been  erected  for  their  use.  And 
from  there  having  been  little  or  no  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment, the  patients  of  both  sexes  are  provided  with  mate- 
rials for  occupation; — some  are  placed  in  the  garden; 
others  in  the  Laundry,  in  Shops,  or  in  Needle-roooms ;  a 
Loom  was  erected  ;  Tailors',  Shoemakers',  Carpenters, 
and  Papier  Mache  Shops  have  been  established: — the 
Patients  are  encouraged,  by  small  gratuities,  to  employ 
themselves ;  and  a  considerable  proportion,  fluctuating 
from  time  to  time,  but  amounting  sometimes  to  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  or  more  of  each  sex  (or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  Patients)  are  employed  in  the  Asylum.  And  it  is 
stated  that  this  system  of  employment  diminishes  the 
necessity  for  restraint. 

7.  From  there  having  been  three  nurses  only  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Patients, — being  at  the  rate  only  of  one 
for  fifty  Patients;  there  is  now,  reckoning  the  entire 
Establishment,  one  attendant  for  every  fifteen  Patients. 

8.  The  dietary  is  good  and  ample,  and  has  never 
within  our  recollection  been  complained  of : — good  joints 
of  meat,  and  good  vegetables  only  are  purchased;  and 
the  attendants  are  ordered  (as  one  of  the  "  General 
Rules"  of  the  Asylum)  to  supply  more  food,  whenever 
a  patient  asks  for  it,  except  only  in  cases  of  morbid 
appetite. 

9.  The  entries  will  show  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioners,  rooms  have  repeatedly  beendisused,new 
rooms  erected,  and  a  variety  of  improvements  made, 
and  that,  for  promoting  good  classification,  the  whole 
arrangements  of  the  two  houses  were  altered,  at  great 
trouble  and  expense,  and  the  Red  House  appropriated 
exclusively  to  male,  and  the  White  House  exclusively  to 
female  patients.  In  enumerating  the  main  additions  and 
improvements  eSected  in  the  buildings,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  the  Red  House,  in  1841,  single  and  padded  rooms 
were  erected ;  in  1844,  one  entire  wing,  containing  day- 
rooms  for  one  hundred  patients,  and  dormitories,  contain- 
ing thirty-six  beds,  was  built ;  and  that  in  1845,  further 
accommodation  for  forty  Patients  (both  day-rooms  and 
bed-rooms)  was  provided : — That  in  respect  to  the  White 
House,  in  1843,  1844,  the  whole  of  the  house  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt ;  the  new  buildings  containing  six  large 
sitting-rooms,  sufficient  for  the  accomodation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Pauper  females,  and  dormitories  for  the 
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same  number ;  all  being  spacious  and  cheerful,  and  kept 
clean,  warm,  well  ventilated  and  comfortable.  We  are 
assured  that,  since  the  Act  passed  in  1828,  between 
^22,000,  and  ^23,000  have  been  expended  in  rebuilding 
and  improving  this  establishment. 

The  foregoing  facts  will  show  what  good  may  be 
effected  in  an  Asylum,  originally  bad  in  almost  every 
respect,  and  still  without  the  advantages  of  a  good  site, 
where  the  supervision  is  regularly  and  carefully  made, 
where  the  Medical  Attendant  is  skillful,  and  willing  to 
attend  to  useful  suggestions,  and  where  the  Proprietor  is 
liberal  enough  to  carry  them  out  at  any  reasonable 
expense." 

Prosecution  of  Attendants  for  neglect  and  abuse  of  patients. 

Several  instances  of  great  abuse  and  neglec  of  patients 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  and  the 
offenders  prosecuted.     Thus  they  say. 

**  Upon  two  occasions  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
institute  prosecutions  against  male  attendants  in  Pri- 
vate Asylums ;  in  the  one  case  for  gross  neglect,  and 
in  the  other  for  maltreatment  of  a  Patient;  by  reason 
whereof,  death  ensued  in  both  cases. 

In  the  first  case,  it  appeared  that  a  Lunatic  Patient 
■named  Matthew  Doubleday,  had  been  received  into  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  County  of  Nottingham,  at  which 
-time  it  was  stated  diat  he  had  attempted  suicide.  He 
was  therefore  entrusted  by  the  Medical  Superintendent  to 
the  care  of  an  attendant,  named  Joseph  Large,  with  strict 
directions  that  he  should  never  leave  the  patient  alone, 
nor  lose  sight  of  him,  for  a  moment ;  he  was  further 
directed  to  sit  up  with  him,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  Large  to 
leave  the  Patient,  his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another 
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attendant.  Notwitlistanding  these  directions,  Large  quit- 
ted the  Patient  without  causing  his  place  to  be  supplied 
as  agreed  upon,  and  during  his  absence  the  Patient 
committed  suicide  by  strangling  himself. 

Considering  this  to  be  a  case  of  gross  neglect,  and  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  offending  party  would  operate  as 
an  example  to  other  attendants  in  Lunatic  Asylums,  we 
directed  Large  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  under 
the  56th  section  of  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  100 ;  and  the 
case  coming  on  to  be  heard,  on  the  15th  of  March  last, 
Large  was  convicted,  and  was  sentenced,  by  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  before  whom  the  trial  took  place,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  six  weeks,  in  the  Gaol  of  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

In  the  second  case,  information  was  laid  before  us  that 
two  male  attendants  of  the  names  of  James  Downes  and 
Samuel  Garrett,  belonging  to  the  Grove  Hall  Asylum,  at 
Bow,  had  been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  towards  a  Pauper 
Lunatic  of  the  name  of  William  Rank,  by  violently  stri- 
king and  otherwise  maltreating  him,  and  thereby  occa- 
sioning his  death.  After  directing  further  inquiries  to  be 
made  into  the  particulars  of  the  case,  we  felt  it  our  duty 
to  instruct  our  Solicitor  to  obtain  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  two  attendants,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
indicted  for  the  alleged  offence. 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  given  upon  the  the  trial, 
that  the  deceased  (Rank),  was  a  very  violent  patient,  and 
had  on  the  27th  of  March  last,  got  up  in  the  night  and 
attempted  to  strangle  Garret  (who  was  head  keeper  and 
slept  in  the  same  ward  with  himself),  with  a  leathern 
strap.  Garrett's  cries  brought  another  keeper  and  also  a 
patient  to  his  assistance,  and  the  deceased  was  then 
placed  under  restraint,  where  he  remained  until  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  released  by  Gar- 
rett and  Downes.  On  his  release,  he  renewed  his  attack 
upon  Garrett,  who  together  with  Downes  then  assaulted 
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him.  Downes,  as  it  appeared,  first  knocked  him  down, 
and  then  with  the  aid  of  Garrett  got  him  upon  the  bed, 
and  whilst  the  latter  knelt  upon  his  chest,  Downes  struck 
him  with  all  his  force  upon  the  sides  of  his  body  and 
other  places.  At  this  time  the  patient  was  perfectly 
helpless,  and  the  blood  was  running  from  his  mouth.  He 
afterwards  became  very  ill,  eventually  died  on  the  1st  of 
April.  Two  days  after  his  death,  a  coroner's  inquest 
was  held  upon  his  body,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
that  "the  deceased  had  died  a  natural  death  from  the 
efflision  of  blood  upon  the  heart,  which  might  have  been 
accelerated  by  the  violence  used  to  restrain  him. 

In  consequence  of  what  was  stated  before  the  coroner, 
Dr.  Palmer,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Grove 
Hall  Asylum,  thought  it  right  to  make  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body,  when  he  discovered  marks  of 
violence  on  the  chest  and  sides  of  the  deceased.  He 
also'  found  that  five  of  his  ribs  had  been  broken,  and  that 
one  of  the  broken  ribs  had  penetrated  the  pleura,  and 
had  thereby  caused  the  death  of  the  patient.  Both  Gar- 
rettand  Downes  were  tried  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  upon  an  indictment  for  man- 
slaughter, and  were  both  convicted.  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Baron  Alderston,  (before  whom  they 
were  tried)  was — as  to  Garrett,  six  months  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour ;  and  as  to  Downes,  three  months ;  the 
ground  for  this  difference  in  the  sentences  being,  as  sta- 
ted bythe  Judge,  that  the  latter  was  an  inferior  officer,  and 
that  he  appeared  to  have  acted  under  the  influence  of 
Garrett. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  Proprietor  of  Grove  Hall 
Asylum  and  his  medical  superintendent  first  brought  the 
matter  under  our  consideration ;  and  that  they  were  also 
the  means  of  having  the  inquest  held  upon  the  body,  and 
afterwards  of  the  post  mortem  examination  being  made. 
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which  led  to  the  indictment  and  subsequently  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offending  parties." 

Arrest  for  debt  of  an  Insane  many  in  an  Asylum. 

The  following  instance  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
for  debt  of  an  insane  man  appears  to  us  extremely  out- 
rageous. 

"  The  case  of  Lieutenant  F.x^^as  brought  under  our  notice 
on  the  6th  January  last,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Justices 
visiting  county  Prisons  in  the  South  of  England,  who 
informed  us  that  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  confined  in  Hasler  Hospital,  had  been 
brought  to  Winchester  Gaol,  under  an  arrest  for  debt,  and 
that  he  was  both  insane  and  blind. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  we  on  the  same 
day  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Anderson,  (deputy  inspec- 
tor of  Haslar  Hospital,  and  superintendent  of  the  Luna- 
tics confined  therein,)  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  his  reply,  (7th  January,)  he  confirmed  the 
fact  of  Lieutenant  F.'s  imprisonment,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  been  removed  on  the  22d  December 
last,  by  a  Sheriff's  officer,  for  a  debt  said  to  have  been 
contracted  by  his  wife.  He  stated  also,  that  Lieutenant 
F.  had  been  a  Lunatic  patient  at  Haslar,  ever  since  the 
3d  April  1826,  (upwards  of  twenty  years,)  and  that  he 
had  been  for  that  time  of  unsound  mind,  labouring  under 
various  delusions,  and  subject  to  frequent  maniacal  par- 
oxysms, which  required  that  he  should  always  be  care- 
fully watched.  He  added  that  Lieutenant  F.  was  also 
blind,  and  was  altogether  a  very  unfit  subject  for  incai>- 
ceration  in  a  gaol. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  thought  it  necessary 
that  Dr.  Anderson,  and  also  the  person  at  whose  suit 
Lieutenant  F.  had  been  imprisoned,  should  be  directed 
to  attend  our  board. 
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On  investigating  the  matter,  it  appeared  (by  Dr.  An- 
derson's testimony,)  that  Lieutenant  F.  was  fifty-two  years 
of  age,  and  entitled  to  five  or  six  shillings  per  day  for 
half-pay,  out  of  which  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day 
has  been  deducted  for  his  maintenance  at  the  Hospital, 
and  the  residue  [until  the  then  quarter  of  a  year]  paid 
over  to  his  wife.  That,  about  two  years  preceding,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  arrest  Lieutenant  F.  for  ^30, 
owing  by  his  wife,  for  the  repairs  of  a  carriage,  but  that 
Dr.  Anderson  at  that  time  refused  to  allow  process  to  be 
served  on  him.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  however, 
gave  orders  that  the  civil  process  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted; and  a  writ  was  therefore  served  on  the  Lieu- 
tenant, but  no  further  proceedings  were  taken.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  the  same  attempt  was  made  to  serve  the 
process,  the  same  refusal  given,  and  the  same  order  issu- 
ed by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  [who  having  consulted 
their  solicitor]  again  directed  that  no  impeditnent  should 
be  offered  to  the  legal  proceedings  ;  thus  permitting  the 
service  of  civil  process,  and  finally  the  seizure  of  the 
Lieutenant's  person  under  a  writ  of  execution. 

The  person  who  proceeded  against  Lieutenant  F.  on 
this  occasion,  was  a  Mr.  John  Neave,  a  Dissenting  Minis- 
ter and  Schoolmaster,  at  Southsea,  near  Portsmouth. 
Upon  his  examination  before  us,  it  appeared  the  wife  of 
Lieutenant  F.  had  placed  two  of  their  sons  at  Mr.  Neave's 
School,  some  years  before:^— that  Mr.  Neave  made  the 
agreement  solely  with  her  [as  with  a  widow]  ;  received 
part  of  the  money  from  her,  and  knew  nothing  of  her 
husband  being  alive,  until  some  time  afterwards,  when 
he  learned  that  he  was  insane.  Mr  Neave  stated  that  he 
proceeded  against  Lieutenant  F.,  knowing  that  he  was 
not  morally  responsible,  but  that  his  attorney  had  advised 
it;  that  he  knew  that  Lieutenant  F.  would  be  imprisoned, 
but  thought  the  imprisonment  would  last  only  till  the  arri'* 
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val  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court, 
which  would  be  on  the  10th  of  April : — and  that  he  (Mr 
Neavc)  made  no  inquiry  about  Lieutenant  F.  after  his 
arrest,  nor  made  any  provision  for  him. 

It  appeared,  further,  that  Dr.  Anderson,  nineteen  days 
after  the  arrest  of  Lieutenant  F.,  had  received  an  order 
from  the  'Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  visit  the  Lieutenant 
in  Winchester  Gaol,  and  ascertain  his  condition,  and  that 
he  thereupon  immediately  proceeded  thither  and  made 
arrangements  for  his  comfort.  Until  Dr.  Anderson's  arri- 
val. Lieutenant  F.  who  had  been  accustomed  at  Haslar 
to  take  regular  out-door  exercise,  and .  have  a  generous 
diet,  had  had  water  only  to  drink  at  dinner,  and  had 
taken  no  exercise.  In  other  respects  he  had  been  pretty 
well  taken  care  of,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Governor. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  Lieutenant  F.  had  resided 
at  Haslar,  we  were  informed  that  his  wife  had  been  only 
once  to  see  him,  and  that  his  two  sons  (now  about  attain- 
ing their  majority)  had  never  seen  him,  although  one  of 
them  had  once  called  at  the  Hospital  to  make  some  inqui- 
ries respecting  him.  Mrs.  F.  it  appeared,  had  some  pro- 
perty settled  upon  her  for  her  separate  use,  and  had  also 
received  the  surplus  of  the  Lieutenant's  half  pay,  as 
already  stated. 

Having  some  doubts  as  to  the  liability  of  Lieutenant  F. 
for  the  debt  upon  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  we 
gave  directions  to  our  Solicitor  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Counsel  upon  the  subject.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  we  were  advised  that  Lieutenant  F.  was  not  liable 
for  any  part  of  the  demand. 

This  being  the  case,  we  determined  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to  set  aside  the  judgment,  and 
were  taking  steps  for  that  purpose,  when  we  learn  that 
Mr.   Ncave   (the  Plaintiff)   had   directed  the  discharge 
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of  Lieutenant  F.  who  was  thereupon  taken  back  to  Has- 
lar  Hospital,  where  he  still  remains. 

The  case  of  Lieutenant  F.  appeared  to  us  to  be  replete 
with  hardship. — In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  Insane 
and  confined  as  a  Lunatic  in  Hasler  Hospital  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years ;  he  was  quite  blind ;  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  debt,  which  was  contracted  by 
his  wife,  who  had  not  only  a  separate  provision  herself, 
but  also  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Lieutenant's  half-pay 
paid  over  for  her  support.  And,  secondly,  legal  process 
was  permitted  to  be  served  upon  him,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact,  when,  although  he  had 
a  good  defence  to  the  action,  he  was  totally  incapable  of 
defending  himself,  and  had  no  person  appointed  to  defend 
him.  Thus  a  blind  and  Insane  person  was  eventually 
cast  into  a  gaol  in  winter,  for  a  debt  for  which  he  was  never 
liable.     He  was  taken  to  prison  on  the  22d  December, 

1846,  and  would  have  remained  there  till  the  10th  April, 

1847,  (a  space  of  time  amounting  to  nearly  four  months, 
and  comprehending  the  severest  portion  of  thej'ear,)  had 
we  not  remonstrated  very  strongly  with  the  person  at 
whose  suit  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and  thereby  induced 
him  to  consent  to  his  liberation." 

Medical   Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  at  much  pains  to  acer- 
tain  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  various 
institutions  in  England,  and  appended  to  their  Report 
are  communications  on  this  subject  from  numerous  medi- 
cal men  who  have  the  care  of  the  insane. 

We  regard  this  as  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  Re- 
port before  us,  and  likely  to  confnsc  or  mislead  inexperi- 
enced practitioners.  Often  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
remedies  used  are  mentioned,  without  reference  to  symp- 
toms or  peculiarities  and  differences  of  cases. 
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Thus  the  **  Pratice  pursued  at  the  Dorset  County  Asylum 
hy  Dr.  Button  in  the  treatment  of  maniacs^^  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  remedies  used  in  cases  of  mania  are  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  by  leeches  or  cupping,  from  the  forehead, 
behind  the  ears,  or  the  nape  of  the  neck,  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  shaven  head  and  warmth  to  the  feet,  purga- 
tives, including  calomel,  &c.,  salines,  diaphoretics,  nitre, 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
tartarized  antimony  to  the  shaven  scalp,  nauseating  doses 
of  antimony,  warm  baths,  sedatives,  preparations  of  opi^- 
um,  salts  of  morphia,  hyoscyamus,  camphor,  mild  mercu- 
rial course  combined  with  tonics,  calumba,  cascarilla, 
gentian,  alkalies,  preparations  of  iron,  nourishing  diet." 

The  "Practice  in  the  Northampton  As^dum,"  in  the 
same  affection  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Nesbitt: 

>*  Practice  pursued  in  the  Northam'pton  Asylum  as  described         J 
hy  Dr.  Nesbitt.  ' 

In  recent  and  in  young  subjects  the  daily  use  of  the 
shower  bath,  purgatives,  with  henbane   at  night  moder- 
ately, nutritious    diet,  with  air,  exercise  and  occupation,         I 
avoiding  all  general  and  local  depletion. 

In  older  subjects  the  warm  bath,  with  henbane,  or 
opium,  nourishing  diet,  with  or  without  wine. 

Remarks. — I  regard  a  generous  nutritious  diet  as  that 
best  adapted  for  the  insane.  There  appears  to  be  in  the 
disease  itself  something  so  analogous  to  debility  as  to 
call  for  all  our  aid  to  sustain  the  system  against  it,  and 
this  is  most  effectually  done  by  food  in  the  liquid  form, 
beer,  porter,  or  even  wine,  and  in  the  solid,  by  animal 
food. 

Any  dietary  which  altogether  excludes  from  its  items 
malt  liquor  or  animal  food,  is  radically  defective,  and  I 
think  must  operate  injuriously  on  the  patients." 
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Some  of  the  communications  on  medical  treatment  are 
more  full  and  satisfactory,  though  most  of  them  lack 
details,  specific  directions,  qualifications  and  explana- 
nations  in  order  to  make  them  safe  guides  in  practice. 
Not  a  few  seem  hastily  and  carelessly  drawn  up — quite 
too  much  so  for  a  work  carrying  the  authority  that  this 
does.  Thus  Dr.  Connolly  after  saying,  "I  am  convinced 
that  general  bloodletting  is  rarely  admissible  and  gisner- 
ally  dangerous  in  insanity,"  adds,  "that  local  bloodlet- 
ting by  leeches  is  safe  and  serviceable  in  most  cases." 
We  apprehend  this  last  sentence  was  carelessly  written, 
and  that  it  does  not  express  the  writer's  meaning.  We 
certainly  hope  it  does  not.  Again  Dr.  C.  states  that  "in 
cases  of  melancholia  direct  attempts  to  stimulate  the 
faculties  by  various  impressions,  by  frequent  change  of 
scene,  or  by  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  are  seldom  suc- 
cessful and  sometimes  very  hurtful."  We  cannot  believe 
that  Dr.  C.  intends  to  deny,  as  he  thus  does,  that,  "in 
melancholia,"  as  Dr.  Prosset  has  well  said  in  his 
communication  in  the  same  Report,  "mere  change  of 
scene  and  different  association  often  effect  a  beneficial 
change." 

The  following  summary  drawn  up  by  the  Commision- 
ers,  embodies  the  practice  adopted  by  various  physi- 
cians, in  the  treatment  of  Epilepsy  complicated  with  insan- 
ity, and  in  General  Paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Of  the    Treatment  of  Epilepsy    complicated  with  Insanity, 

"Insane  persons,  subject  to  fits  of  Epilepsy,  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  incurable  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  such  an  impres- 
sion, cases  of  Epilepsy,  complicated  with  mental  disor- 
ders, have  been  much  neglected.  We  have  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  during  our  visits  to  Lunatic  Asylums, 
Patients  who  had  been  brought  from  Workhouses  or  from 
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the  cottages  of  their  parents,  where  they  had  been  many 
years  subject  to  severe  Epilepsy  and  reduced  to  a  state 
bordering  on  fatuity,  and  who  had  been  much  improved 
in  their  mental  and  bodily  condition  after  their  admission 
into  the  Asylums.  We  have  been  informed  that  their 
paroxysms  had  become  much  diminished  in  frequency, 
and  had  in  some  instances  ceased  altogether,  and  that 
the  mental  faculties  of  these  Patients  had  become  much 
less  oppressed.  This  has  been  attributed  principally 
by  the  Medical  Officers  to  the  improvement  in  diet  and 
the  greater  opportunites  for  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
inducing  a  general  amelioration  in  the  physical  condition. 
That  such  instances  would  be  more  numerous  than  they 
are,  if  cases  of  Epilepsy  were  not  neglected  under  the 
supposition  of  their  hopeless  nature,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  Physician  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  has 
observed  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
Epilepsy  consequent  on  Insanity,  and  those  cases  where 
Insanity  supervenes  on  a  previously  existing  Epilepsy. 
He  says,  that  the  latter  disease  is,  according  to  his 
experience,  not  incurahle.  He  has  found  several  rem- 
edies of  great  use  in  these  cases,  viz.,  setons  in  the  neck, 
and  the  metallic  salts  combined  with  aperients.  The 
metallic  salts  used  by  this  Physician  in  such  cases  are, 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  citrate  and  other  salts  of  iron.  Sometimes  brisk 
purging  is  necessary.  Dr.  Sutherland  thinks  great  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  the  diet,  and  to  keeping  the  skin 
and  extremeties  warm  by  sufficient  clothing.  He  says, 
that  the  violence  of  paroxysms  which  are  more  acute  in 
this  than  in  other  forms  of  Insanity,  has  been  speedily 
relieved  by  the  potassio-nitrate  of  mercury. 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  of  opinion,  that  if  this  disease  cannot 
be  cured  it  may  be  relieved,  and  the  recurrence  of  fits 
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rendered  less  frequent.     He  thinks  opium  injurious  in 
Epileptic  cases. 

Dr.  Wintle  has  had  only  one  instance  of  recovery 
from  this  complication  of  disorders.  He  thinks  that  a 
mild  and  unirritating  diet  and  attention  to  the  secretions 
are  important,  and  uses  during  the  paroxysms,  evapora- 
ting lotions  to  the  head,  and  heat  applied  to  the  lower 
extremeties. 

Dr.  T.  O.  Prichard  has  had  three  or  four  cases  of 
recent  Epilepsy  that  terminated  in  recovery  under  his 
care.  The  treatment  was  designed  to  restore  a  healthy 
state  of  the  digestive  process,  and  regular  and  natural 
secretions.  '•  In  chronic  cases  of  Epilepsy,  such  a  system 
has  proved  beneficial  in  modifying  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  attacks.'"  "  In  these,  as  in  cases  of  par- 
alysis, he  is  careful  to  avoid  articles  of  food  likely  to 
induce  dyspepsia.  He  uses  large  and  frequent  doses  of 
soda,  magnesia,  and  purgatives.  He  states  that  he  has 
tried  every  remedy  proposed  in  the  works  of  various 
authors  as  specifics  for  Epilepsy,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
chronic  cases  of  this  disease  that  have  been  under  his 
care,  but  without  success. 

Dr.  Thurnam  practises  occasional  bleeding  by  leeches 
or  cupping  from  the  head  ',  uses  mild  aperients,  restricted 
diet  without  stimulants,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the 
general  health,  and  to  the  removal  of  disease  in  every 
organ  that  may  be  affected. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison  observes  that,  in  all  the  cases 
of  Epilepsy,  complicated  with  insanity,  which  have  been 
examined,  p.  m.,  in  the  Surrey  Asylum,  organic  changes 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have  been  found  in  the  brain.- 
Such  cases  are  doubtless  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery^ 
though  not  of  mitigation.  The  treatment  adopted  by  Sir 
Alexander  Morison,  is  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
general  health,  and,  particulerly,  to  the  removal  of  dis* 
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orders  in  the  digestive  organs.  He  also  orders  leeches 
occasionally  to  the  head,  as  well  as  blisters  and  other 
counter-irritants.  Preparations  of  silver  and  the  oil  of 
turpentine  have  been  given  by  him  with  but  little  good 
effect. 

Mr.  Casson  says,  that  the  cases  in  the  Hull  Retreat 
have  been  in  general  inveterate,  and  he  has  found  reme- 
dies useless.  He  has  tried  cupping,  turpentine,  altera- 
tives, sulphate  of  zinc,  but  has  never  had  a  recovery  in  a 
case  of  Epilepsy  complicated  with  Insanity.  An  incision 
of  the  scalp  down  to  the  cranium  has  been  tried  without 
benefit.  Mr.  Casson  adds,  that  h&  has  found  this  last 
remedy  of  signal  use  in  cases  of  Mania  produced  by  a 
blow  on  the  head.  The  incision  was  kept  open  by  means 
of  peas. 

Dr.  Tyerman  has  tried  shaving  the  headj  blisters  to  the 
nape  or  vertex,  occasional  local  depletion,  once  arteri- 
otomy,  calomel  followed  by  purgatives,  hot  and  cold 
shower  baths  during  severe  paroxysms,  tonics.  "  Habitu- 
ally nearly  all  the  Patients  of  this  class  take  a  dose  of 
aromatic  mixture,  containing  mixtures  of  assafoetida  and 
liquor  ammoniae,  with  great  benefit." 

Dr.  Finch's  (of  Laverstock)  treatment  of  Epileptics  is 
similar  to  that  of  Tyerman.  He  uses  purgatives,  topical 
bleeding,  enemas,  setons  and  issues,  and  mineral  tonics, 
and  sometimes  when  Epilectic  Lunatics  are  dangerous  to 
themselves  or  others,  temporary  restraint. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  advises  similar  measures.  He  finds 
the  paroxysm  averted  or  mitigated  by  drastic  purgatives 
given  when  their  approach  is  indicated  by  symptoms. 

Dr.  Anderson  agrees  with  the  last-named  physician; 
and  he  thinks  it  important  that  Epileptics  should  sleep  in 
wards  where  they  may  have  immediate  aid  if  required. 

Dr.  Button  follows  nearly  the  same  general  plan.  He 
directs  remedies  to  any  discoverable  disorder  of  the  phy- 
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sical  functions,  recommends  a  nutritive  but  unstimula- 
ting  diet,  air  and  exercise. 

Dr.  Kirkham  relies  chiefly  On  purgatives,  particularly 
croton  oil,  uses  occasionally  counter-irritants,  and  but 
seldom  topical  bleeding. 

Mr.  Holland  uses  similar  remedies,  and  enjoins  prin- 
cipally attention  to  the  bowels,  occcupations  and  amuse- 
ments, and  shower  baths. 

Mr.  lies  recommends  a  similar  plan  of  diet  and  exer- 
cise, with  care  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  the  head  cool. 
He  moderates  the  quantity  of  food,  and  at  night  makes 
his  patients  sleep  with  sloping  "  desk  pillows,"  in  order 
to  prevent  suffocation  during  sleep.  He  says  the  use  of 
turpentine  has  appeared  beneficial. 

Mr.  Beverly,  Mr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Bryan,  agree  in  recom- 
mending occasional  abstractions  of  blood  by  cupping, 
and  depend  particularly  on  the  use  of  purgative  medi- 
cines, with  great  attention  to  diet,  and  to  prevent  disor- 
der of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Mr.  Atkins  points  out  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all 
sudden  impulses  or  mental  emotions. 

There  are  some  Medical  Officers  who  differ  from  those 
above  cited,  in  thinking  that  Epileptics  require  as  full  an 
allowance  of  food  as  ordinary  Lunatics.  Among  them 
is  Dr.  Oliver,  who  seems  to  think  that  Epileptics  require 
as  full  diet  as  the  insane  in  general.  He  makes  an 
exception  in  regard  to  malt  liquor.  "  If  any  class  of  per- 
sons in  Asylums  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  habitual  use 
of  beer,  it  is,  as  he  says,  this  class,  though  even  Epilep- 
tics have  sometimes  so  feeble  a  circulation  as  to  indicate 
the  propriety  of  stimulants." 

Mr.  Phillips  is  of  opinion  that  the  diet  of  Epileptics 
should  be  moderate  and  light.  He  approves  of  cupping, 
setons,  and  blisters  to  the  nucha,  and  the  use  of  metallic 
tonics;  but  he  remarks  that  when,  by  the  adoption  of 
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these  means,  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  is  protracted, 
they  are  generally  more  severe  than  when  they  take 
place  in  their  ordinary  course,  and  that  they  are  some- 
times followed  by  coma  which  displays  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  apoplexy.  This  severe  coma  is  often  fatal.  Mr. 
Phillips  finds  that  it  is  removed  by  stimulating  enemas, 
containing  oil  of  turpentine  with  salt  and  gruel. 

Dr.  R.  Davis  says,  that  attention  is  paid  during  the 
paroxysm  to  prevent  patients  from  injuring  themselves, 
by  removing  all  pressure  on  the  vessels,  by  inserting 
wood  or  linen  into  the  mouth  and  applying  leeches  to  the 
head.  When  the  fit  is  of  long  continuance,  enemas  of 
oil  of  turpentine  are  used,  and  sinapisms  to  the  chest. 
Mercury,  digitalis,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  metallic 
salts  are  given  during  the  intervals. 

Dr.  Corsellis's  observations  are  nearly  to  the  same 
purport. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Finch,  of  Fisberton,  thinks  he  has  seen 
cases  effected  by  large  doses  of  calomel  with  aloetic 
purgatives,  and  oxide  of  silver  three  times  a  day,  the  ses- 
qui-oxide  of  iron  in  full  doses,  setons  in  the  neck,  and 
cold  shower  baths.  Dr.  Finch  is  singular  in  the  opinion 
that  a  full  diet,  malt  liquor,  and  wine,  are  useful  for  Epi- 
leptics. He  advises  the  means  calculated  to  promote 
circulation  near  the  skin,  as  warm  baths,  warm  clothing 
and  friction. 

Dr.  Bucknill  recommends  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
diet  and  regimen.  He  gives  daily  doses  of  compound 
rhubarb  pill,  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  croton  oil,  or 
of  black  draught.  When  the  fits  are  severe,  he  pre- 
scribes a  dram  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  a  solution  of 
potass  every  fourth  hour.  He  also  applies  sinapisms  to 
the  legs  and  feet,  and  takes  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood 
by  cupping  glasses  from  the  neck.  He  says  that  turpen- 
tine undoubtedly  diminishes  the  severity  and  the  frequen- 
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«y  of  the  fits.  "  In  young  patients,  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  croton  oil  to  the  scalp  and  the  long  continued  use 
.of  calomel  have  apparently  effected  cures." 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  General  Paralysis  of  the  insane. 

The  peculiar  form  of  disease  distinguished  by  this 
name  wars  not  recognized  and  described  till  within  a  few 
years,  though  it  must  always  have  existed.  It  is  now 
well  known  in  all  the  large  public  Asylums,  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  mortality  among  the  male  Patients. 
It  is  most  frequent  among  persons  whose  constitutions 
have  been  impaired  by  vicious  courses  and  intemper- 
ance, and  among  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  extreme 
debility  by  other  distressing  causes*  General  Paralysis 
has  been  almost  invariably  thought  to  be  hopeless  of  reco- 
very, and  its  victims  usually  perish  within  two  or  at  least 
three  years  from  the  commencment  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Sutherland  has,  however,  witnessed  three  instan- 
ces of  recovery  from  general  Paralysis.  Two  of  these 
patients  were  treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  the 
third  by  salines  and  counter-irritants.  A  fourth  patient 
who  was  treated  with  tartar  emetic  and  blisters,  recov- 
ered for  a  short  time,  but  suffered  a  relapse. 

Dr.  Sutherland  prefers  as  the  means  of  counter-irrita- 
tion, "flying  blisters"  to  setons.  He  sometimes  uses  the 
tinct.  lyttae,  but  says  it  is  apt  to  create  excitement. 

Most  of  the  Medical  officers  who  have  had  great  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  general  Paralysis,  recommend, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  the  use  of  all  those  means 
which  are  generally  adopted  with  the  intent  of  reducing 
too  great  vascular  fullness  in  the  head.  They  advise 
shaving  the  head,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  head 
or  neck,  cupping  glasses  to  the  neck,  repeated  blisters 
on  the  head  or  neck,  and  the  use  of  mercury  and  purga- 
tive medicines.     This  plan  of  treatment  is  recommended 
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and  followed  by  Sir  Alexander  Morison,  Dr.  Thurnam, 
Dr.  Tyerman,  Dr.  Button,  Mr.  Casson,  Dr.  Huxley,  Dr. 
Bryan,  Dr.  Finch,  of  Laverstock,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Finch, 
of  Fisherton.  The  particular  methods  which  these  Phy- 
sicians severally  adopt  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 

Patients  laboring  under  general  Paralysis  are  well 
known  to  be  liable  to  paroxysms  which  resemble  epilep- 
tic fits,  and  which  often  terminate  fatally.  In  these 
instances,  recourse  is  generally  had  to  topical  bleeding 
by  cupping-glasses. 

In  the  later  stages  of  general  Paralysis,  there  is  not 
only  a  loss  of  the  powers  of  animal  life,  locomotion,  artii 
culation,  and  of  command  over  the  sphincters,  but  the 
tone  of  the  blood  vessels  and  the  vitality  of  the  solid  parts 
are  greatly  reduced,  a  great  tendency  to  sloughing,  espe- 
cially over  the  sacrum,  exists,  and  extensive  ulcerations 
further  undermine  the  strength,  and  tend  to  bring  on  dis- 
solution. To  obviate  these  evils  in  some  decree  care  is 
requisite.  The  use  of  hydrostatic  beds  is  often  resorted 
to,  and  this  is  particularly  recommended  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son and  other  Medical  officers  of  Asylums.  We  have 
seen  these  beds  frequently  in  usein  our  visits  to  Asylums. 
Dr.  Bryan  recommends  local  abstraction  of  blood  with 
counter-irritants,  and  external  warmth ;  internally,  mer- 
cury as  an  alterative,  and  more  particularly  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  with  vegetable  tonics.  From  these  remedies 
he  has  witnessed  great  benefit  to  arise. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Nesbitt,  observe 
that  as  the  powers  of  life  are  alwaj^s  feeble  in  this  dis- 
ease, the  Patients  require  a  nourishing  and  sometimes 
even  a  stimulating  diet.  Of  this  loss  of  tone,  the  tenden- 
cy to  sloughing  which  exists  in  general  Paralysis  is  a 
sufficient  proof.  The  disease  seems  often  to  be  mitiga- 
ted by  means  which  promote  the  general  vigor  of  the 
body. 
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Restlessness  and  excitement  which  come  on  in  the  eve- 
ning and  often  continue  during  the  night  in  this  disease, 
are  relieved  by  Mr.  Phillips,  by  doses  of  the  extract  of 
henbane,  which  he  thinks  much  better  in  such  cases  than 
opiates. 

Dr.  Finch  of  Fisherton,  recommends  purgatives,  mer- 
curials, strychnia,  external  means  of  promoting  the  circu- 
lation ;  also  a  generous  diet  with  diffusible  stimuli. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  the   United  States. 

The  number  of  the  Institutions  for  the  insane  now 
open  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  the  United  States  is 
above  thirty.  Fifteen  are  State  institutions,  governed  by 
a  board  of  managers  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
State,  Each  of  the  following  states  has  such  an  institu- 
tion. Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia  (two,)  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana. 

Five  are  Corporate  Institutions  in  connection  with 
General  Hospitals,  constituting  the  insane  department  of 
such  establishments  and  governed  by  the  same  authori- 
ties. They  are  the  Mc  Lean  Asylum  near  Boston,  Bloom- 
ingdale,  near  New  York,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
insane,  Philadelphia.  One  in  connection  with  the  Charily 
Hospital  New  Orleans,  another  with  the  General  Hospi-^ 
tal  in  Cincinnatti. 

Five  are  institutions  that  have  been  established  by  the 
liberal  benefactions  of  individuals,  and  are  governed  by 
a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  donors  and  their 
successors.     They  are  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the 
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Insane  at  Hartford,  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  Friends  Asylum  near  Philadel- 
phia, Mt.  Hope  Hospital  at  Baltimore,  and  the  Charity 
Hospital  St.  Louis.  Four  are  connected  "with  Alms 
Houses,  and  constitute  the  insane  department  of  city  or 
county  Poor  Houses  and  governed  by  the  town  or  county 
authorities.  These  are,  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  Blackwell's  Island  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum New  York,  Blockley's  insane  Asylum  Philadelphia, 
Kings'  County  Asylum,  Flatbush,  L.  I. 

Three  are  Private  Asylums,  viz.  Sanford  Hall,  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald,  Dr.  White's 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hudson,  and  the  Chicago  Retreat 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mead. 

Several  other  States  are  about  to  establish  Institutions 
for  the  Insane.  A  State  Asylum  is  now  building  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  intended  to  accommodate  250  patients. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  is  also  erecting  one  at  Jackson 
about  150  miles  above  New  Orleans.  A  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  is  connected  with  it.  Missouri  is  also 
building  a  State  Asylum  at  Fulton,  Calloway  county  near 
the  centre  of  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  is  doing  nobly. — In  addition  to  recent 
and  important  improvements  at  Blockley  insane  Asylum, 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Kirkbride  that  the  last  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  State  Asylum.  Commissioners  have 
been  appointed  and  have  issued  proposals  for  the  work. 
A  farm  of  170  acres  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Har- 
risburg,  has  been  obtained  without  cost  to  the  State, 
from  contributions  of  citizens  and  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  from  the  county  of  Dauphin.  At  Pittsburg 
in  the  same  state,  an  association  has  been  formed  and  an 
act  of  incorporation  obtained  for  erecting  a  Hospital  prin- 
cipally for  the  insane.     It  is  to  be  located  near  the  town  on  a 
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tract  of  between  20  and  30  acres,  and  is  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  patients.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  has  recently  made  a  large  appro- 
priation, $40,000  we  understand,  to  provide  a  good  State 
Institution  for  the  insane,  the  present  one  not  being 
deemed  such. 

The  number  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  is  not 
well  known.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  when  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  was  17,069,  453, 
the  number  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  was  17,457,  or  one  to 
977  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  we  presume  was  considerably  below  the  actual 
number,  and  subsequent   and  careful    emimerations   in 
smaller  portions  of  the  country  strengthen  the  presump- 
tion.    In  1840  the  insane  and  idiotic  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  2340,  and  five  years  later  according  to  the 
census  of  •1845^.there  were  3752  or  2142  lunatics  and 
1610  idiots.     Probably  many  demented  and  incurable 
insane  persons  were  counted  as  idiots.     We  know  they 
were  in  some  instances.     The  population  of  the  state  in 
1840  was  2,428,921,  and  in  1845  2,604,495.     There  are 
probably  at  this  time  at  least  18,000  insane  persons  in 
the  United  States,  not  including  idiots,  which  number  w© 
presume  6000. 

The  following  table  presents  in  a  small  compass  many 
interesting  and  important  facts  relating  to  the  institutions- 
for  the  insane  in  this  country.  From  these  statistics^ 
mostly  derived  from  Reports  published  last  January,  we 
learn  that  the  various  Institutions  in  the  United  States^ 
now  accommodate  4,711  patients.  Most  of  them  are 
now  full;  hence  it  is  evident  that  double  the  number  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  even  one  half  of  the  insane' 
of  the  country. 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum  and  that  of 
Indiana,  though  now  completed  and  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients,  are  not  included  in  the  above  table  as  we 
have  not  learned  that  they  have  yet  admitted  any. 

The  foregoing  however  constitute  but  a  small  part  of 
the  various  Houses  and  other  receptacles  for  the  insane 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  several  small  pri- 
vate houses  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  insane  pa- 
tients, many  are  kept  in  town  or  county  alms-houses  in 
all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Some  counties  where  the 
population  is  large,  a  separate  building  has  been  provided 
for  their  use.  This  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Most  of  the  institutions  we  have  mentioned  publish 
Annual  Reports,  which  form  an  interesting  collection 
of  documents,  abounding  with  valuable  information,  and 
in  this  respect  very  favorably  compare  with  those  that 
emanate  from  similar  Institutions  of  other  countries. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  them  at  length,  and  this 
is  the  less  necessary  as  they  are  extensively  circulated 
in  the  States  where  they  are  published  and  often  in 
others. 

But  notwithstanding  the  ability  that  marks  many  of 
them  and  the  useful  information  they  contain,  we  think 
in  some  respects  they  may  be  improved.  But  the  im- 
provements we  wish  to  see,  have  reference  to  omissions 
rather  than  to  additions.  We  are  of  opinion  that  some 
of  them  are  too  laudatory  of  the  institutions  they  de- 
scribe, of  their  conveniences,  improvements  and  advan- 
tages. There  is  too  much  Coleur  de  rose,  and  we  fear  the 
impression  they  make  upon  some  minds  is  something 
akin  to  that  made  by  the  puffs  of  Mineral  Springs  and 
Water  Cure  establishments  ;  as  if  the  various  Lunatic 
Asylums  were  rival  institutions  endeavoring  to  attract 
customers.    They  are  sometimes  too  glowingly  described 
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as  places  of  great  and  general  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
where  every  taste  can  be  gratified  and  every  want  sup- 
plied. Some  we  fear  mislead  the  public,  especially  as 
to  the  number  of  cures,  not  however  by  actual  misstate- 
ments, but  by  annual  per-centages  of  recoveries  deduced 
from  a  small  rtumber  of  cures  and  those  the  most  favo- 
rable and  recent. 

We  say  these  things  to  guard  against  the  extension  of 
an  impression  that  has  already  become  too  general,  that 
nearly  all  the  insane,  can  be  cured  at  Lunatic  Asylums, 
and  that  such  institutions  are  places  where  such  persons 
are  quite  sure  to  be  happy  and  to  enjoy  much.* 

The  evils  that  result  from  such  erroneous  impressions, 
we  are  beginning  to  notice  occasionally,  in  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  both  of  patients  and  their  friends.  Dis- 
appointment of  the  former  in  finding  them  selves  not  hap- 
py in  an  Asj^lum,  and  not  constantly  engaged  in  a  round 
of  amusements ;  and  that  of  their  friends,  that  their  in- 
sane relatives  are  neither  contented  or  restored  to  sound- 
ness of  mind  in  a  few  months  ;  or  that  their  restoration  is 
imperfect  or  but  of  short  cpntinuancc. 

Though  in  the  better  treatment  of  the  insane  in  modern 
times,  in  the  multiplication  of  asylums  for  their  care, 
where  in  general  they  are  rendered  much  more  comfort- 
able, and  where  their  chance  for  recovery  is  far  greater 
than  it  would  be  elsewhere,  there  is  much  to  rejoice  at; 
yet,  there  is  no  occasion  for  vaunting  of  success  in  curing 
them;  especially  when  we  call  to  mind  that  three  fourths 

*  within  a  few  months  a  man  was  brought  to  the  New  York  State  Asylum 
at  Utica,  who  had  been  deranged  above  twenty  years  and  completely  idiotic 
and  demented,  but  harmless  and  quiet.  In  less  than  two  mouths  his  brother 
and  guardian  called  to  know  if  he  was  not  well  and  able  to  return  home.  On 
expressing  our  surprise  that  he  should  expect  such  a  result,  he  replied  that  he 
had'  long  supposed  his  brother  incurable,  but  that  his  neighbors  had  sent  him 
the  Report  of  another  Asylum  for  the  insane,  at  which  nine  out  of  teu,  or  nearly 
all  were  cured,  and  he  thought  we  might  cure  as  well  as  others. 
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of  all  the  patients  in  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  this 
country  are  incurable  or  are  so  deemed  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  them. 

This  fact  should  not  only  repress  all  boasting,  but  on 
the  contrary  should  lead  us  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  our 
present  methods  of  treatment.  We  should  earnestly 
strive  to  discover  some  means  for  curing  more  than  we 
hitherto  have,  and  not  merely  the  favorable  and  recent 
cases,  but  those  of  long  standing  and  which  we  fear  have 
too  often  been  deemed  incurable.  For  those  of  this  class 
much,  very  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  cannot 
forbear  the  occasion  to  call  attention  to  renewed  efforts 
to  cure  them.  They  are  sometimes  called  demented,  and 
are  very  apt  to  be  neglected  as  incurable  or  incapable  of 
much  improvement.  Many  of  them  do  not  participate  in 
the  enjoyments  and  amusements  of  others  in  the  same 
institution  ;  visitors  seldom  notice  them,  and  making  but 
little  trouble,  rarely  asking  for  anything,  they  are  left  for 
the  most  part  to  themselves.  But  are  we  sure  those  be- 
longing to  this  class  are  incurable  ?  Pathological  re- 
searches warrants  no  such  conclusion,  at  least  in  many 
cases ;  and  in  fact  we  now  sometimes  see  a  few,  and 
those  apparently  the  most  hopeless,  recover. 

To  well  directed  efforts  to  cure  more  of  this  class  or 
at  least  to  improve  them  and  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing more  demented,  we  wish  to  call  attention.  Medical 
treatment  in  such  cases  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
various  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  have  in 
some  instances  been  deemed  useful  or  that  are  likely  to 
prove  so,  should  be  faithfully  re-tried  and  their  effects 
upon  the  mind  and  body  carefully  observed.  Electrici- 
ty, Galvanism,  Etherization,  counter-irritations,  the  effect 
of  cold  and  warm  bathing,  all  deserve  attention  as  rem- 
edial agents.  Oar  present  knowledge  is  not  sufficient, 
precise  and  accurate  enough,  but  often  too  traditionary 
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respecting  these  and  many  other  remedies  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  insanity. 

But  above  all  judicious  mental  and  moral  treatment 
should  bethoroughly  perseveredin  with  those  of  this  class. 
Many  will  require  to  be  re-educated  hath  physically  and 
mentally.  While  the  physical  system  should  be  invigor- 
ated by  bodily  exercise,  the  organs  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties should  be  called  into  daily  action,  the  same  as  we 
would  the  muscles  if  enfeebled  by  long  disease.  We 
apprehend  that  in  not  a  few  instances  the  dementia,  or 
enfeebled  manifestation  of  the  mental  powers,  so  often 
witnessed  in  Lunatic  Asylums  results  from  neglect  to 
duly  exercise,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  at  the  proper 
time,  i.  e.  after  the  first  period  or  acute  stage  of  insani- 
ty has  passed.  In  such  cases  the  course  so  perseveri- 
ingly  and  successfully  pursued  by  M.  Seguin  with  the 
idiotic  is  well  worthy  of  trial. 

In  conclusion  we  rejoice  to  find  that  others  concur  par- 
tially, if  not  entirely  in  these  views,  and  that  within  a 
few  years.  Schools  have  been  established  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  and  we  understand  they  have 
been  considered  useful.  At  the  State  Asylum,  Utica 
N.  Y.,  schools  have  been  in  operation  during  the  winter 
forfive  years,  and  with  none  other  than  good  results.  We 
are  confident  they  have  increased  the  number  of  recov 
cries.  In  addition  to  Schools,  Lectures  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  patients  assembled  in  the  Chapel,  by  the  Su- 
perintendent, the  Assistant  Physicians,  by  Literary 
gentlemen  from  Utica  and  by  Patients  that  have  recovered. 
A  debating  Society  has  existed  for  several  years  among 
the  men.  The  members  meet  once  a  week  and  their 
discussions  are  conducted  with  order  and  ability.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  had  Theatrical  Performances  which 
have  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  gratification  and  im- 
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provement  of  many.  Printing,  Shoe-making,  Tailoring 
and  Dress-Making,  Cabinet  and  Joiners  work,  carving  in 
wood  and  bone,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  consid- 
erable number,  and  a  Whittling  Shop  or  toy  Manufactory 
has  been  resorted  too  by  many,  where  they  have  passed 
their  time  pleasantly  and  usefully,  and  where  we  have 
abundant  evidence  many  have  had  their  delusions  dis- 
pelled and  their  minds  improved  by  agreeable  occupa- 
tion. In  most  of  the  institutions  of  this  country  Relig- 
ious Services  are  held  every  Sunday.  Some  have  daily 
prayers,  and  several  are  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
mental  occupation  and  improvement  of  the  patients. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  "  A  reg- 
ular course  of  Lectures"  says  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  "  extending  through  about  six  months  of  the 
year,  has  now  become  one  of  the  established  means  of 
instruction  and  mental  employment  for  the  patients  of 
this  institution."  The  past  year  the  Assistant  Physician 
Dr.  Curwen  delivered  a  course  of  fifty  lectures  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  Entomology,  Vegetable  Physiology, 
Electricity,  Astronomy,  Heat,  Pneumatics,  Physics,  Eye 
and  Physiology  of  Vision,  Optical  Instruments,  Optical 
Illusions,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  the  Ear,  and 
Principles  of  Acoustics,  Human  Physiology,  Ornithology, 
Egypt  and  its  Antiquities,  Thebes  and  Palmyra. 

In  addition  to  this,  gentlemen  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainments  from  Philadelphia,  lectured  at  the  institution 
on  the  "Life  and  character  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  On  the  His- 
tory of  Paper  Making  and  Printing,  "  and  on  Morse's 
Magnetic  Telegraph"  with  the  exhibition  and  explanation 
of  the  apparatus.  A  Teacher  for  the  female  patients  is 
also  employed  at  this  institution. 

At  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  near  New  York,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  School  in  the  men's  department,  Dr.  Earle,  the 
Superintendent  has  delivered  Lectures  to  the  patients 
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for  several  years.  The  course  for  the  last  year  consis- 
ted of  thirty-eight  lectures  on  the  following  subjects,  viz. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Animal  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Beauty,  Recita- 
tions of  Poetry,  History  and  description  of  Malta,  Greece 
as  it  was  in  1838,  Characteristics  of  tlie  Americans  and 
Europeans. 

For  the  suitable  illustration  of  the  lectures,  the  Insti- 
tution is  furnished  with  the  following  apparatus : 

An  Air  Pump,  with  its  accompaniments,  a  set  of  Me- 
chanical powers,  a  Magic  Lantern,  an  Orrery,  an  Elec- 
trical Machine  with  its  implements.  Pneumatic  Trough, 
Receivers,  Retorts,  and  other  articles  used  in  Chemistry, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  diagrams,  painted  upon 
bleached  muslin,  illustrative  of  the  human  frame,  and 
that  of  the  lower  order  of  animals.  Twenty  similar  dia- 
grams explanatory  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  light. 
Twenty-five  Astronomical  diagrams.  One  hundred  dia- 
grams illustrating  various  subjects.  The  lectures  were 
delivered  in  the  evening  and  attended  by  an  average 
number  of  about  seventy  patients.  Their  attention  and 
deportment,  says  Dr.  Earle,  would  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  audiences  ordinarily  attendant  upon 
lectures. 

All  this  we  consider  augurs  well  for  the  insane ;  and 
when  institutions  for  their  treatment  are  properly  adapted 
by  architectural  arrangements,  [they  arc  not  now,)  for  ena- 
bling various  classes  to  participate  easily  and  regularly 
in  mental  and  bodily  exercises,  and  when  a  larger  ex- 
penditure is  incurred  than  heretofore  for  instruction  and 
suitable  companions  for  the  insane,  we  predict  that  a 
beneficial  change  will  be  effected  for  their  improve- 
ment, happiness,  and  restoration. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

t  The  latter  part  of  February  1 8  4  8 ,  two  of  the  managers  of  the  New- York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  with  the  writer  of  the  following  notes,  journeyed  by  land,  or 
by  the  Mail  Route,  from  Utica  to  New  Orleans  and  returned  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  journey  was  mainly  for  recreation  and  jileastu-e  and  not 
for  any  specific  object.  Whenever  It  was  convenient  they  visited  Institutions 
for  the  Insane,  though  they  did  not  vary  their  route  for  this  purpose.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  biief  observations  principally  relating  to  the  insane,  made 
during  the  Journey. — Editor  Journal  of  Insa7iity.'\ 

Washington  D.  C.  March  2. 1848. 
On  our  journey  hither  we  passed  two  days  at  Albany, 
where  we  found  much  to  interest  us.  The  Slate  Normal 
School,  the  Geological  rooms,  the  Capitol  and  State  Libra 
ry  are  very  deserving  the  attentoin  of  the  traveller.  The 
State  Library  which  is  in  the  Capitol  is  a  very  valuable 
and  admirably  arranged  collection  of  books.  While  in 
the  Law  Library  we  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up  some  of 
the  oldest  Laws  relating  to  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  we  found  no  provision  for  their  cure  and  com- 
fortable maintenance,  but  merely  for  their  safe-keeping 
that  they  might  not  endanger  others  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  property.  If  we  mistake  not  their  is  no 
allusion  to  the  insane  with  reference  to  their  restora- 
tion in  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  until  the  act  "  to 
organize  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  more  effectually 
to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenace  and  recovery  of  the 
Insane,"  was  passed  April  7, 1842.  In  some  of  the  oldest 
laws  the  insane  are  denominated  persons  of  "  unsane 
memory."  We  were  much  pleased  wath  the  additions 
to  the  State  Library  that  have  been  obtained  through  the 
exertions  of  M.  Vattemare.    Among  the  French  works 
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we  saw  some  relating  to  insanity.  One  large  volume  of 
the  State  Trials  of  France,  is  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
Joseph  Henri  for  firing  at  the  King,  Louis  Phillippe,  July 
1846,  and  whom  our  readers  will  recollect  we  supposed 
to  have  been  insane.  See  Journal  of  Insanity,  vol.  2, 
page  184.  On  looking  over  the  account  of  his  trial  it 
seems  to  us,  he  was  not  defended  with  the  zeal  and  abil- 
ity he  ought  to  have  been.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  the  gallies  for  life,  but  we  have  seen  it 
stated  in  the  newspapers  that  since  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  he  has  been  set  at  liberty.  The  State  Library 
does  not  contain  many  distinct  works  on  Insanity,  but 
there  is  in  Albany  one  of  the  best  collections  of  books 
on  this  subject,  belonging  to  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck,  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

We  made  no  stay  in  New-York,  but  passed  a  day  in 
Philadelphia,  and  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kirkbride.  We  found 
this  establishment  as  usual  in  excellent  order  and  no- 
ticed some  late  improvements.  We  were  particularly 
desirous  of  seeing  the  Detached  Cottage  that  had  recent- 
ly been  erected  for  patients :  it  is  a  neat  building  one 
story  high,  46  feetby25,and  placed  about  40  feetfrom  the 
main  Hospital  and  adjoining  the  ladies  yard.  It  was 
occupied  by  two  females  and  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  very 
desirable  appendage  to  a  large  establishment  for  the 
Insane. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  preparations  were  in 
progress  for  establishing  a  Museum  at  this  Hospital. 
The  one  at  the  New  York  Asylum  at  Utica,  though  small 
as  yet,  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  interest  and  gratifi- 
cation to  many  patients,  both  while  at  the  institution  and 
after  they  have  returned  to  their  homes.  In  a  previous 
number  of  this  Journal  we  suggested  that  a  Museum,  or 
collection  of  minerals,  shells,  pictures,  specimens  of  an- 
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cient  and  modern  art,  and  curiosities  of  all  sorts  should 
be  connected  with  institutions  for  the  Insane,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  several  have  commenced  making 
preparations  for  the  purpose.  The  day  we  were  at  the 
Hospital,  Dr.  Curwen,  the  excellent  assistant  Physician 
was  making  preparations  for  delivering  a  Lecture  on 
some  branch  of  Natural  History  to  the  patients  in  the 
evening.  This,  as  a  means  of  benefitting  the  insane  we 
think  highly  of,  and  have  long  urged  increased  attention 
to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in  many  cases  of 
insanity — especially  in  monomania  and  dementia,  as  a 
remedial  measure,  and  one  founded  on  the  pathology  of 
the  disease.  We  wish,  in  addition  to  lectures,  that  schools 
should  be  established  in  every  lunatic  asylum,  and  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  an  ameliorating  and  curative 
plan  of  treatment.  Attention  to  geography,  history,  arith- 
metic, natural  philosophy,  composition,  drawing,  &c.  un- 
der the  care  of  a  competent  and  judicious  teacher,  who 
acts  under  the  orders  of  the  medical  superintendent,  leads 
the  patient  to  exercise  the  partially  atrophied,  bloodless, 
or  else  congested  organs  of  faculties  that  have  long  been 
dormant ;  and  this  we  think  in  many  cases  is  essential  to 
improvement.  It  is  not  always  enough  to  be  mere  listen- 
ers to  what  others  say,  or  passive  recipients  of  the  ideas 
of  others  ;  but  the  patient  should  be  jiiduced  by  kind  and 
persevering  attention  to  exert  his  own  mental  powers,  and 
thus  "ministerlo  himself."  The  mind  thus  becomes  invigo- 
rated and  notunfrequently  the  circulation,  and  the  general 
health  is  improved,  and  a  desire  created  for  bodily  exertion. 
At  Baltimore  we  visited  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the 
insane,  and  the  Mount  Hope  institution.  The  former  is 
now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  who  resides  near 
it.  Formerly  it  received  all  classes  of  patients  ;  but  for 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
cure  of  the  insane,  and  to  cases  of  mania  a  potu.     We 
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found  Dr.  Fonerden  at  the  hospital,  and  he  politely  wait- 
ed upon  us  through  the  building.  There  were  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  about  125  patients,  namely,  50  women  and  75 
men.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  comfortable,  but  gen- 
erally the  institution  is  deficient  in  many  requisites  for  an 
establishment  for  the  cure  of  the  insane.  Deficient  as  to 
water,  water-closets,  warming  and  ventilation.  Dr.  Fon- 
erden is  very  sensible  of  this,  and  has  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  improvements. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  wealthy  and  flourishing  city 
of  Baltimore,  has  not  like  the  other  large  cities  of  this 
country,  a  better  establishment  for  the  Insane  who  are 
able  to  pay,  and  we  regret  that  Maryland  has  not  a  sepa- 
rate State  Institution  for  the  Insane  poor,  some  of  whom 
are  now  in  the  penitentiary,  and  others  badly  provided 
for  in  alms-houses.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  cony- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Delegates  has  recently  proposed 
an  appropriation  of  $5000,  to  improve  the  Maryland  Hos- 
pital, and  recommended  the  erection  of  a  new  asy- 
lum for  the  insane  poor. 

The  Mount  Hope  hospital  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
Baltimore  ;  it  belongs  to  the  "Sisters  of  Charity,"  and  is 
wholly  under  their  management.  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Balti- 
more, visits  it  daily.  He  was  at  the  hospital  when  we 
called,  and  with  one  of  the  Sisters  accompanied  us  through 
the  entire  establishment,  which  wc  found  very  neat  and 
in  good  order.  The  number  of  insane  was  about  sixty, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  women.  This  hospital  also 
receives  cases  o^ mania  a  potu.  The  institution  is  defec- 
tive in  many  respects,  especially  as  to  proper  means  of 
heating  and  ventilation  ;  in  facilities  for  affording  labor  to- 
patients  and  we  should  also  say  in  Medical  Supervision.  Dr. 
Stokes  is  well  qualified,  w^e  believe,  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane, but  he  is,  we  understand,  only  hired  to  visit  the  insti- 
tution daily  and  prescribe  for  such  patients  as  the  Sisters  re- 
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quest  In  his  late  Report  he  dwells  at  considerable  length 
on  the  great  importance  of  medical  treatment  in  insanity, 
and  apprehends  Medical  Officers  of  insane  institutions 
have  neglected  too  much  the  resources  of  medicine. 
This  may  be  correct,  but  if  so,  how  important  is  it  that  a 
household  of  insane  persons  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Resident  Physician,  who  can  vary  the  treat- 
ment according  to  circumstances.  Every  one  experi- 
enced in  the  care  of  the  insane  well  knows  that  at  no 
other  time  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  are  the  services  of  a 
physician  more  essential  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum  than  in  the 
evening.  Besides  it  mustbedifficultto establish auniform 
and  good  system  of  moral  treatment,  unless  the  selection, 
instruction  and  discharge  of  the  attendants  on  patients, 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Officer. 

As  we  have  said  the  Hospital  as  to  neatness  was  in 
excellent  order,  and  we  could  not  but  admire  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  the  pious  and  benevolent  females  who 
have  charge  of  it.  They  are  we  believe  most  faith- 
ful and  excellent  nurses  ;  and  we  indulge  hopes  of  seeing 
in  our  country  an  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  such 
Protestant  women  as  are  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  relief  of  mental  and 
bodily  suffering.  Such  an  institution  exists  in  Paris  called 
the  "  Institute  of  Deaconesses  and  Protestant  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity" and  we  believe  one  or  more  have  been  recently 
established  in  England. 

There  is  no  Asylum  for  the  insane  at  "Washington. — 
Those  who  are  a  public  charge  are  supported  for  the 
most  part  at  the  Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  following  act: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprentatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Coiigress  asssembled,  That 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by appropriated,  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the 
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Treasury,  for  tlie  support,  clothing  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  paupers  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five  :  Provided,  That  the  amount 
paid  for  each  person  shall  not  exceed  four  dollars  per 
week  :  And  'provided  further.  That  the  Marshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  main- 
tain at  Baltimore,  or  some  other  suitable  lunatic  asylum, 
all  such  lunatic  persons,  who  are  paupers,  as  are  now 
confined  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Baltimore  by  order  of 
Congress,  or  are  in  the  jails  of  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria counties,  and  all  such  as  may  hereafter  be  commit- 
ted as  lunatics  by  order  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  they 
being  paupers  of  said  District  of  Columbia,  and  their 
support  being  legally  chargeable  thereto,  and  that  he  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  removal  and  of  their  maintenance 
in  such  asylum  as  he  may  select,  and  be  allowed  for  the 
same  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  at  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Approved,  June  15,  1S44. 

We  saw  at  Washington  many  persons  distinguished 
for  their  great  abilities  and  mental  attainments,  but  we 
were  perhaps  most  interested  by  a  single  specimen  from 
the  very  lowest,  in  these  respects,  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings.  We  allude  to  a  young  Bosjesma.n  or  Bushman, 
in  the  care  of  Isaac  Chase  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at 
Cape  Town,  Africa.  The  Bosjesmans  are  considered  a 
branch  of  the  Hottentot  race,  and  are  indisputably  in  the 
lowest  State  of  degradation  that  human  beings  have  ever 
been  seen.  "  Without  houses  or  even  huts,"  says  Prich- 
ard,  "living  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  earth,  these  naked 
and  half  starved  savages  wander  through  forests  in  small 
companies  or  separate  families,  hardly  supporting  their 
comfortless  existence,  by  collecting  wild  roots,  by  a  toil- 
some search  for  the  eggs  of  ants,  and  by  devouring  when- 
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ever  they  can  calcli  tliem,  lizards,  and  the  most  loathe- 
some  insects.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  those 
writers,  who  search  for  approximations  between  mankind 
and  the  inferior  orders  oi'the  creation,  fix  upon  the  Bush- 
men as  their  favorite  theme." 

This  specimen  was  but  18  years  old,  and  3  feet  11  in- 
ches high,  and  had  been  with  Mr.  Chase  four  years. 
Tliose  belonging  to  his  race,  seldom  attain  a  height  over 
4  feet  4  inches.  This  one  looks  like  a  boy  of  10,  under- 
stands what  is  said  to  him,  and  speaks  tolerably  well,  but 
seems  to  have  few  ideas,  and  no  reflection,  constantly 
moving  like  a  monkey.  He  is  very  fond  of  play,  but  ve- 
ry obstinate,  and  cannot  be  made  to  do  any  kind  of  ser- 
vice but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  His  skin  is  of  a  light 
copper  color,  eyes  black  and  far  apart,  flat  nose  and  high 
cheek  bones.  His  head  is  small  as  a  whole,  but  very 
small  anteriorly,  and  large  posteriorly,  and  the  hair  on  his 
head  is  in  patches  or  clusters  of  curls,  leaving  much  of 
the  head  naked.  Mr.  C.  says  he  has  not,  nor  those  of 
his  race,  any  religious  notions.  He  seems  fond  of  Mr. 
C.  and  is  obedient  to  him,  but  it  is  like  that  of  a  dog  to 
his  master.  He  supposes  Mr.  C.has  all  power,  and  can 
do  anything,  even  restore  him  to  life,  if  drowned,  &c. 
On  looking  at  him,  and  observing  his  manners,  and  trying 
to  arrest  his  attention  and  converse  with  him,  we  were 
strongly  impressed  with  his  resemblance  to  the  Orang 
Outang,  and  did  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  regarded 
by  some  as  the  connecting  link  between  that  animal  and 
man. 

LETTER  11. 

New  Orleans  March  27. 
After  visiting  many   places   of  interest  at  Washington 
such  as  the    Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Supreme    Court,  the  Congressional  Library,  Patent  Of- 
fice, and    calling   on  the  Heads  of  Departments,  attend- 
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inga  Levee  at  the  Presidents',  and  several  parties,  which 
differed  liowever  in  no  respect  Irom  those  in  large  towns 
elsewhere,  except  in  Washington  they  are  rather  more 
crowded, — we  left  the  3d  March  passing  through  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  the  IGth  March. — 
There  are  two  State  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Virginia,  one  at 
Williamsburg  and  one  at  Staunton,  neither  of  which  did 
we  visit.  There  are  none  in  North  Carolina,  but  one  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  There  is  also  one  at  Milledge- 
ville,  Georgia. 

At  Augusta,  Ga.  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an 
esteemed  acquaintance  Dr.  Ford,  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  Georgia  Medical  College.  He 
is  also  Mayor  of  the  city.  With  him  we  visited  the  Medi- 
cal Collefje.  This  is  a  well  endowed  institution  and  our 
impressions  were  very  favorable  in  regard  to  it  as  a  place 
for  Medical  Instruction.  We  also  saw  Professor  Paul 
F.  Eve,  and  with  him  saw  an  interesting  case  of  Epilep- 
sy. The  patient  had  visited  Europe  and  consulted  Ros- 
tan,  Velpeau  and  Leuret  of  Paris,  and  C.  B.  Williams  of 
London.  An  account  of  the  case  and  the  prescriptions 
of  these  distinguished  medical  men  will  be  found  in  the 
October  and  November  numbers  of  the  Southern  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  of  which  periodical  Dr.  Eve  is  the 
editor. 

Dr.  Ford  gave  us  much  information  respecting  the 
diseases  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  his  authority  is 
very  high.  His  articles  in  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  on  Intermittent  Fever  and  the  use  of 
Quinine,  we  regard  as  very  valuable,  and  regret  that  he 
does  not  more  frequently  favor  us  with  the  results  of  his 
reflection  and  experience.  He  Informed  us  that  the 
colored  population  were  quite  subject  to  Epilepsy,  and 
pointed  out  one  case  in  a  lad  sixteen  years  old.     He  also 
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said  tlic  blacks  were  but  liltle  subject  to  insanity,  and 
that  there  were  no  more  idiots  among  them,  than  among 
the  whites  according  to  the  population.  Mulattoes  he 
says  are  less  healthy  than  pure  blacks.  None  of"  the 
latter  died  of  Yellow  Fever,  that  raged  at  Augusta  with 
great  severity  in  1S39.  At  that  time  all  the  Physicians 
and  all  the  Clergymen  of  the  place  who  had  not  previ- 
ously had  the  disease  were  seized  with  it,  and  all  per- 
sons were  attacked  by  it  who  came  into  the  City  even 
for  one  hour.  The  disease  was  clearly  of  local  origin. 
It  arose  from  one  filthy  point  and  spread  over  the  City. 

At  Montgomery,  a  veiy  pretty  town,  and  the  Capitol 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  we  met  with  Dr.  Sims,  known 
by  his  contributions  to  the  MedicalJournals  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  by  his  articles  on  Trismus  Nascentium. 
He  informed  us  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  which  had  just  closed  its  session,  to 
appropriate  the  old  Capitol  building  at  Tuscaloosa  for 
a  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  proposition  was  not  acce- 
ded to,  as  some  members  thought  it  was  made  not  in 
in  good  faith,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  ex- 
pectations of  the  Legislature  ever  again  meeting  at  Tus- 
caloosa. Dr.  S.  thought  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was 
much  needed  in  Alabama,  and  was  of  opinion  that  one 
would  bo  established  within  a  few  years.  We  found 
here  just  recovering  from  severe  sickness,  an  old  friend 
Dr.  Jarvis  of  Connecticut,  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
Fracture  Apparatus.  He  had  been  spending  some  time  at 
the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  among  those  suffer- 
ing from  Ship  fever.  Attacked  by  the  same  disease,  he 
hurried  homeward  but  at  Montgomery  became  too  sick 
to  travel.  He  had  been  for  several  weeks  in  a  danger- 
ous condition,  but  was  now  convalescent.  Dr.  S.  in- 
formed us  that  a  singular  disease  was  then  prevalent  in 
Montgomery,  and  hitherto  confined  entirely  to  the  colored 
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population,  and  that  all  attacked  by  it  had  died.  It 
seemed  to  us  judging  from  his  description  to  be  mcningitisf 
which  is  sometimes  epidemic. 

Late  in  the  eveningof  the  11th,  we  embarked  on  board 
the  steamboat  Daniel  Piatt,  for  Mobile,  where  we  arrived 
the  evening  of  the  13th.  A  good  boat,  good  fare,  pleasant 
company  and  interesting  scenery,  made  our  passage  down 
the  Alabama  river  the  most  delightful  part  of  our  jour- 
ney. 

At  Mobile  we  had  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  Dr. 
Nott,  distinguished  by  his  writings  on  the  "  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  the  Cancasian  and  Negro  races,''^  and  "  health  and 
longevity  of  Southern  sea-ports"  &c.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  white  and  negro  races  are  distinct  species, 
and  inclined  to  consider  the  Mulattoes  as  Hybrids,  a 
degenerate  unnatural  offspring  doomed  by  nature  to  work 
out  its  own  destruction.     He  says. 

1st.  That  the  Mulattoes  are  intermediate  ifi  intelligence 
between  the  blacks  and  whites. 

2nd.  That  they  are  less  capable  of  undergoing  fatigue 
and  hardships  than  the  blacks  or  whites. 

3d.  That  the  Mulatto  women  ore  particularly  delicate, 
and  subject  to  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases. 

4th.  That  the  women  are  bad  breeders  and  bad  nurses, 
many  do  not  conceive,  most  are  subject  to  abortions,  and 
a  lare  portion  of  the  children  die  young  in  the  Southern 
States. 

6th.  That  the  two  sexes  when  they  intermarry,  are 
less  prolific  than  when  crossed  on  one  of  the  parent 
stocks. 

6th.  That  negroes  and  Mulattoes  are  exempt  in  a  sur- 
prising degree  from  yellow  fever. 

He  says  the  Mullattocs  derived  from  the  mixture  of 
the  Spanish  or  French  widi  the  negro,  arc  more  robust, 
finer  looking,  more  prolific  and  longer  lived  than  those 
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from  the  union  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  and  negro.  He 
thus  accounts  for  the  healthy  appearance,  fine  forms, 
and  agreeable  countenances  of  many  of  the  colored  Cre- 
oles of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

"We  have  now  been  at  New  Orleans  ten  days  and  seen 
much  to  interest  us.  The  Levee  filled  with  a  vast  and 
motley  collection  of  human  beings  and  products  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  its  long  line  of  ships  and  steam- 
boatSj  is  among  the  greatest  curiosities  of  this  or  any 
other  country. 

But  there  is  much  else  to  attract  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers— the  slave  markets,  the  burial  grounds,  the  old 
French  market  &c.  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  exhibit- 
ing customs  and  manners  new  to  the  residents  of  the 
north.     But  here  is  not  the  place  to  particularize  them.. 

We  saw  but  little  at  New  Orleans  relating  to  the 
insane.  There  is,  at  present,  no  State  Asylum  for  their 
accommodation,  but  one  is  building  at  Jackson,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  New  Orleans.  From 
all  we  learned  respecting  it,  from  those  who  have  re- 
cently seen  the  building,  we  infer  that  it  is  built  on  a 
cheap  and  poor  plan.  A  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  is 
to  be  connected  with  it. 

The  insane  of  this  State  are  now  kept  in  a  building  in 
the  rear  of  the  Charity  Hospital^  New  Orleans.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  there  were  about  seventy  insane  patients, 
mostly  old  and  demented  cases  under  the  care  of  the 
House  Surgeon,  Dr.  Wedderstrandt,  who  devotes  him- 
self with  benevolent  zeal  to  their  comfort  and  welfare. 
Many  of  these  assist  about  the  Hospital,  but  it  is  a  poor 
place  for  the  insane.  They  are  annoyed  and  injured  by 
the  patients  in  the  General  Hospital,  and  there  are  no 
suitable  grounds  for  exercise.  We  saw  one  man  walking 
in  a  small  yard  with  iron  fetters  on  to  prevent  his  running 
away.     We  noticed  that  many  slept  in  dormitories  with 
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musquito  nets  attached  to  the  bed-steads.  The  irritation 
occasioned  by  musquitos  in  this  region  must  be  great,  to 
those  who  are  so  deranged  that  they  cannot  make  use  of 
such  nets.  We  saw  here  a  padded  room.  Notwith- 
standing the  pads  were  made  of  very  strong  cloth  it  had 
recently  been  torn  by  a  violent  patient,  and  the  hair  scat- 
^red  about  the  room.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
admissirons  into  the  Lunatic  department  are  cases  of  ma- 
nia a  potu.  The  total  number  of  admissions  into  this 
department  including  cases  of  mania  a  potu  for  1847,  was 
678.     Discharges  541.     Deaths  25. 

Dr.  W.  told  us  that  Indians  though  drunk  half  of  the 
time  did  not  have  mania  a  potu,  and  ho  thinks  the  Span- 
ish, French,  and  the  negroes  when  exposed  to  the  same 
causes  far  less  liable  to  this  disease  than  the  English, 
Irish  and  Germans. 

The  reception  of  patients  into  the  General  Hospital 
has  been  very  great  the  past  year,  viz.  11,690,  of  which 
number,  9,369  were  discharged,  2,037  died  and  828 
remained  January  1st,  1848. 

One  hundred  patients  were  received  in  one  day,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  foreigners — mostly  Irish,  suffering  from 
ship  fever.  Many  of  the  medical  and  other  assistants 
suffered  from  fever  thus  introduced.  Twenty  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  were  affected  by  it,  seven  of  whom  died. 
Ten  of  the  medical  students  who  acted  as  assistants,  had 
the  fever,  and  remained  in  the  Hospital,  but  none  died. 

Mr.  Gliddon  is  here  lecturing  on  Egypt.  We  attended 
one  evening,  and  after  the  lecture  asked  him  if  he  had 
found  anything  in  his  researches  relating  to  insanity 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  query  seemed  new 
to  him,  but  he  replied  that  he  had  not;  he  however  said 
that  among  the  one  hundred  heads  which  he  had  sent 
from  Egypt  to  Dr.  Morton,  two  were  evidently  the  heads 
of  idiots. 
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This  would  seem  to  show  that  idiocy  was  more  preva- 
lent among  them,  than  among  modern  Nations.  He  also 
remarked  that  the  Egyptians  alway  figured  a  good  head 
for  priests  and  those  in  office  &c.,  but  gave  a  poor  idiotic 
head  tp  those  engaged  in  trivial  or  menial  employments. 

We  visited  the  United  States  Barracks,  now  mainly  a 
Hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Wood,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  valuable  infoi' 
mition  and  many  civilities.  He  is  the  son  in  law  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  has  long  been  connected  with  the  army, 
and  now  resides  with  his  family  at  the  Barracks.  We 
here  saw  some  of  the  sad  results  of  war.  Men  of  robust 
frames  broken  down  by  long  continued  disease,  caused 
by  irregular  diet,  change  of  habits,  and  exposure  in  a  bad 
climate;  others  with  lossof  limbs  and  suffering  from  se- 
vere wounds.  We  also  saw  here  two  deranged  Soldiers, 
one  was  probably  insane  when  he  enlisted.  We  under- 
stood that  application  had  been  made  for  their  discharge 
and  that  probably  they  would  soon  be  removed.  We  have 
known  four  instances  of  insane  persons  enlisting.  Two 
were  soon  discharged  but  two  others  who  had  been 
patients  here  and  not  fully  restored  when  they  left  and 
enlisted  have  served  two  or  three  years  in  the  army.  We 
have  had  several  letters  from  them.  One  complains  much 
of  his  hardships  and  wishes  to  be  discharged,  the  other 
seems  delighted  with  the  opportunity  affoTded  him  of  see- 
ing new  countries  and  makes  no  complaint. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  dated 
Mexico  Feb.  3d,  1848. 

"Nothing  new  has  recurred  of  importance  to  relate  with- 
in the  past  month.  Rumours  of  treaties  and  peace  prevail 
to  day, to  be  contradicted  to-morrow.  The  Mexican  States 
are  divided  and  what  a  majority  will  agree  upon  is  very 
uncertain.  The  climate  here  for  three  months  has  been 
most  delightfully  cool,  pleasant  and  healthy.  Next  month 
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warm  weather  comes  on,  and  next  summer  I  greatly  fear 
the  ravages  of  disease  among  the  troops.  Filthy  streets 
and  heat  may  cause  some  pestilence  to  break  out  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  enemy.  Most  of  the  states  appear 
to  be  for  peace  but  San  Luis  a  powerful  state  200  miles 
from  here  is  all  for  war.  She  boasts  of  an  army  of  30,000 
and  has  even  talked  of  marching  here  and  driving  us 
from  the  Capitol.  Bustamente  is  their  General,  let  them 
come  on — we  have  a  match  for  him  in  the  field  in  General 
Smith  who  is  never  so ungallant  as  to  decline  the  combat. 
I  have  been  so  long  in  the  country  that  things  begin  to 
look  natural,  men  and  scenery  at  first  so  strange  seem 
quite  altered  and  begin  to  wear  an  aspect  pleasant.  It 
would  not  take  long  to  transplant  us  cold  Barbarians  of 
the  North  in  this  sunny  land,  but  I  think  we  should  drive 
out  the  present  owners  and  take  all  for  ourselves — I  have 
not  heard  from  you  tho'  I  wrote  long  since.  Pray 
write  often  and  do  not  forget  to  let  us  know  how  you  all 
come  on  around  beautiful  Utica.  I  have  received  but 
one  letter  dated  last  July  since  Ileft  the  States.  This, 
considering  the  No.  I  have  wrote  (10  or  12)  I  think  rather 
mean.  That  you  in  peaceful  homes  could  afford  to  an- 
swer a  soldiers  letter  burdened  with  all  sorts  of  duties, 
would  seem  reasonable.  Not  a  paper  bearing  welcome 
news  can  I  fasten  my  eye  upon.  We  seem  isolated  and 
shut  out  from  society  at  home  and  if  they  refuse  to  cor- 
respond with  us,  we  form  a  little  community  among  our- 
selves and  are  as  proud  and  independent  as  they.  Do 
not  let  this  charge  lie  against  you  but  answer  this  soon. 
I  want  to  hear  how  your  Asylum  prospers.  Are  any  of 
my  old  comrades  still  there  ?  Has  the  new  Building  been 
completed  and  in  successful  operation — and  your  Fairs, 
do  you  have  them  as  splendid  as  ever?  Write  about  all 
these  things  and  when  I  return  I  will  call  and  see  you. — 
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I  intend  to  go  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio, — and  return  by 
way  of  Buffalo  and  Utica." 

New  Orleans  is  thought  not  to  be  an  unhealthy  place, 
with  the  exception  of  seasons  when  the  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails. The  total  number  of  deaths  however  the  past 
year  is  very  great,  viz.  7,499,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  100,000.  2306  died  of  yellow  fever.  Many  of  these 
deaths  occurred  among  those  who  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  population  of  New  Orleans. 
Alarge  number  of  soldiers  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  Mexican  war,  and  still  a  larger  number  of  recent 
emigrants  from  Europe,  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
list  of  deaths  far  beyond  what  is  usual.  In  1845  the 
deaths  were  but  2,783.  Children  are  said  to  be  very- 
healthy  in  New  Orleans,  and  we  should  judge  so  from 
their  appearance  in  schools. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  very  common  assertion, 
that  white  people  cannot  endure  hard  labor  as  well  as  the 
blacks  at  the  extreme  south.  It  may  be  so,  but  from  all 
we  could  learn,  and  our  inquiries  were  numerous,  espe- 
cially of  white  laborers,  we  were  strengthened  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Caucasan  or  white  race  of  men  are  the 
most  hardy  of  all,  and  will  best  endure  fatigue  and  labor 
in  all  climates.  The  acclimated,  and  the  white  natives 
who  labor  enjoy  good  health,  and  many  live  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  at  the  south.  Some  kinds  of  labor  and  cert- 
ain localities  here  are  injurious  to  the  health  and  shorten 
the  lives  of  both  whites  and  blacks. 

letter  iii. 

Lake  Erie,  Steam  Boat  Ohio,  April  19. 
We  left  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  March  in  the  steam- 
boat  Missouri   for  St   Louis,  distance    1230   miles,  and 
where  we  arrived  April  3d.     The  Missouri  is  a  magnifi- 
cent boat  600  horse  power,  7  boilers,  two  high  pressure 
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engines,  and  an  extra  steam  engine,  to  supply  boilers 
with  water,  and  to  work  the  fire  engines.  The  length 
of  the  vessel  is  306  feet.     The   cabin   is  232   feet   long, 

15  wide  and   12  high.     Ladies  saloon  73  feet  long,  with 

16  family  rooms,  eight  feet  square.  Doors  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, and  furniture  to  correspond,  a  splendid  piano  and 
best  Brussels  carpets.  There  are  in  addition  72  sepa- 
rate and  comfortable  rooms  for  gentlemen.  The  boat  is 
capable  of  carrying  5000  bales  of  cotton. 

With  the  exception  of  calls  for  supplies  of  wood,  we 
stopped  but  a  few  times — an  hour  at  Baton  Rouge,  and 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  half  a  day.  The  passage  was 
to  us  monotonous  and  tedious.  The  banks  almost  every 
where  are  low,  and  protected  from  the  river  by  a  slight 
elevation  or  Levee.  Near  New  Orleans  sugar  planta- 
tions abound, — then  comes  the  cotton  region,  then  hemp 
and  tobacco ;  and  lastly  minerals,  lead  and  iron.  You 
see  these  products  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  ready  for  transportation. 

At  St.  Louis  we  remained  two  days,  and  were  much 
interested  in  viewing  that  flourishing  city.  We  have  seen 
no  place  during  our  journey,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  whose  future  greatness  we  can  so  confidently  predict. 

There  is  at  present  no  State  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Mis- 
souri, but  one  is  now  building  at  Fulton,  Galloway  coun- 
ty, near  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  only  place  for  the 
especial  accommodation  of  the  insane  of  Missouri,  is  a 
portion  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  which  is  man- 
aged by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  We  here  saw  twenty 
insane  persons.  They  are  kept  in  the  basement  story, 
both  sexes  in  the  same  hall.  They  seemed  kindly  treated 
but  their  accommodations  are  not  good.  Of  this  the  Sis- 
ters were  aware,  and  said  they  did  not  do  as  they  should 
be  glad  to,  but  as  Well  as  they  could  for  those  committed 
to  their  care. 
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We  saw  with  Prof.  Linton,  a  man  in  jail  at  St  Louis,  a- 
waiting  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder.  He  had  journeyed 
from  Arkansas  to  St.  Louis  with  his  brother  in  law,  and 
one  evening  went  out  to  walk  with  him,  and  when  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  city  shot  him,  returned  to 
the  Hotel,  robbed  his  trunk  and  started  for  a  relative 
at  Jefferson  city — There  he  was  arrested.  At  first  he 
denied  having  killed  his  brother  in  law  but  on  being 
searched,  the  money,  walch&c.  of  the  murdered  man  was 
found  in  his  possession.  He  then  confessed  it — but  said 
he  killed  him  because  he  had  misused  his  sister. 

After  some  days  confinement  and  consultations,  he 
suddenly  became  raving,  noisy  and  apparently  deranged. 
Hewasarrainged  for  trial  but  such  was  his  condition  that 
he  was  remanded  to  jail  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
more  fully  his  mental  condition. 

"We  understood  that  hishealthhadbeen  constantly  good 
and  that  he  had  uniformly  slept  well.  When  we  saw  him 
his  eye-lids  were  opened  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  he 
seemed  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  questions  asked  him. 
There  was  no  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  or  unnatu- 
ral heat  of  the  head.  We  were  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  was  feigning  Insanity  and  suggested  that  he  should 
be  placed  where  his  conduct  could  be  observed  when  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  one  was  seeing  him.* 

St.  Louis  is  said  to  be  a  very  unhealthy  place  for  child- 
ren, and  this  would  seem  to  be  established  by  the  annual 
Report  of  deaths.  From  April  1847  to  April  1848  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  2962,  of  which  number  1524,  more 
than  one  half,  occurred  among  children  of  five  years  old 
and  younger.  The  total  number  of  deaths,  estimating  the 
population  of  St  Louis  at  60,000,  is  not  large,  but  the  mor- 
talitiy  among  children  is  fearful.     But  it  should  be  remem- 

*  We  have  recently   learned  that  he  has  been  adjudged  net  insane,  and  is  to 
be  tried  for  the  murder. 
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bered  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  poor  emigrants  al- 
ways passing  through  St.  Louis  and  these  contribute  to 
swell  the  number  of  deaths,  particularly  among  childi'en, 
who  die  from  neglect  and  want  of  proper  food  and  care, 
and  the  fatigue  of  travelling. 

It  should  also  be  recollected  that  more  children  are  born 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  than  in  the  eastern  cities  and  states. 
Thus  as  Dr.  Cartwright  of  Natches  states,  "it  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  for  every  1000  women  between  15 
and  50  east  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  there  are  only 
on  an  average  about  1200  children  or  persons  under  15 
years  of  age:  whereas  for  every  1000  women  between 
15  and  50  west  of  the  mountains  there  is  on  an  average 
about  2200  children  or  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age> 
"  Hence  he  concludes,  "'thattheWomenof  the  Mississippi- 
Valley  are  nearly  twice  as  prolific  as  the  women  east  of 
the  mountains."  Dr.  Nott  establishes  the  same  by  refer- 
ence to  the  census,  and  says,  "  the  statistics  of  Boston 
show  17,269  unmarried  females  over  fifteen  years  and 
but  18,588  married.  Nothing  like  this  is  seen  at  the 
south   and  west."* 

On  our  way  up  the  Ohio  River  we  stopped  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  and  passed  a  day  there.  This  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  of  calling  on  an  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Cald- 
well, whom  we  found  in  good  health  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  literary  labors.  Dr.  C.  is  a  very  remarkable 
man,  as  the  following  extract  from  "  Collins"  recent  and 
valuable  "  History  of  Kentucky"  will  establish. 

"  Dr.  C.  has  been  throughout  his  life  an  admirable 
model  for  the  ambitious  student ;  and  even  at  the  present 

•  See  Lecture  on  Statistical  Medicine,  by  Samuel  Cartwright,  M.  D.  of 
Natchez,  Jan.  1848,  and  an  article  on  Health  and  Longevity  of  southern  sea 
ports,  &c.  by  J.  C.  Mott.  M.  D.  of  Mobile,  iu  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  rhannacy,  Jau.  13-18. 
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time  there  are  few  young  men  who  can  rival  his  mental 
activity  and  scholastic  assiduity.  Knowing  his  habits, 
one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  literary 
labors.  Dr.  C.  has  written  and  published  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  a  vast  number  of  productions — his  essays, 
translations,  pamphlets  and  books  on  various  subjects, 
have  been  estimated  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more 
than  ten  thousand  pages,  and  perhaps  eleven  thousand 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  In  reviewing  the  voluminous 
collection,  we  are  struck  with  the  diversity  of  his  wri- 
tings, Medicine,  History,  Biography,  Poetry  and  Fiction, 
Jurisprudence,  Phrenology,  Education,  Penal  Law,  Hy*- 
giene.  Mesmerism,  Philosophy,  the  Languages,  Morals, 
the  Physical  Sciences,  and  the  Ancient  Classics,  have 
each  been  the  subject  of  essays  or  volumes.  He  has 
made  in  the  aggregate  two  hundred  and  eleven  distinct 
publications.  Four-fifihs  of  this  number  do  not  exceed 
fifty  pages  in  length,  twenty-one  are  above  one  hundred 
pages,  thirteen  above  two  hundred,  and  six  of  three  hun- 
dred and  upwards. 

His  position  has  always  been  in  the  van.  In  Medical 
Jurisprudence  he  was  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Stringham, 
thefirstinthe  United  States  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures. 
The  first  courseoi'  clinicallecturesinthe  Philadelphia  Alms 
house  (now  Blockley  Hospital,)  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Cald- 
well. He  was  the  first  prominent  champion  of  Phrenol- 
ogy in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  father 
ofthe  science  in  this  country.  In  Mesmerism  too,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  distinguished  men  who  openly  and  manfully 
espoused  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  in  the  face  of  pub- 
lic ridicule  and  opposition. 

The  principal  professional  labors  of  Dr.  C.  have  been 
in  the  teaching  of  philosophical  medicine  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  nearly  thirty  years,  as  Professor  of 
the  institutes  at  Lexington  and  Louisville.     Inthe  former 
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city  he  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Facul- 
ty, by  whom  the  medical  department  was  successfully 
established;  and  in  the  latter  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Medical  Institute,  having  been  the  most 
prominent  actor  in  its  establishment. 

Professor  Caldwell  has  received  many  honors  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  enjoys  a  European  as  well  as 
American  reputation.  He  has  a  remarkably  venerable 
and  distinguished  personal  appearance ;  a  dignifiied  bear- 
ing; agreatflow  of  conversation  and  inexhau  stable  energy. 
As  a  writer,  he  is  always  clear  and  instructive.  Though 
somewhat  diffuse  in  style,  he  has  no  idle  verbiage — no  ab- 
surdities in  thought — no  violations  of  good  taste.  In  con- 
versation, writing  or  lecturing  he  has  everthe  same  strong 
steady  current  of  thought.  Never  inventive,  but  always  in- 
dependent in  his  views,  neverbrilliant,  but  alwas  polished; 
never  sublime,  but  generally  elevated,  never  enthusias- 
tic, but  always  earnest;  never  very  practicarl,  yet  always 
rational  instructive  and  useful;  never  rash  in  his  intellec- 
tual progress  yet  always  in  advance  of  most  of  his  cotem- 
poraries.  It  may  be  said  upon  the  whole,  but  few  have 
done  so  much,  and  so  well;-  and  although  not  adapted  to 
general  popularity,  he  has  gained  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tation among  liberal  minds." 

There  is  a  large  StateInstitution>for.the  insane  at  Lex- 
ington under  the  care  of  Dr.  Allen  and  we  regretted  we 
had  not  time  to  visit  it,  and  also  other  parts  of  Kentucky. 

From  observations  made  during  this  journey  and  pre- 
viously, we  are  induced  believe  that  Kentucky,  with 
western  Virginia  perhaps  included  to,  contains  more  ath- 
letic and  fine  looking  men  in.  proportion  to  the  population 
than  any  other  section  of  our  country.  It  i& also  we  believe 
emphatically  theyz^/<<mo-sf<7/e, that  is,  more  men  rush  from 
Kentucky  as  volunteers,  when  there  is  any  fighting  to  be 
done  than  from  any  other  State.  All  this  we  suppose  arises 
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from  the  fact  that  none  but  the  most  brave  and  powerful 
men  ventured  in  early  times  to  contend  with  the  Indians 
for  their  beloved  hunting  grounds  in  Kentucky,  and  at  a 
later  period  many  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
settled  in  this  State.  The  robust  forms  and  darings  minds 
of  Boone,  Kenton  and  other  gallant  spirits,  seem  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  present  generation. 

We  remained  two  days  at  Cincinnati,  and  with  Pro- 
fessors Mussey  and  Harrison,  visited  the  City  HospitaL 
In  a  small  building  in  the  rear  of  the  General  Hospital 
are  kept  the  insane  poor  of  the  city.  There  were  thirty- 
seven  insane  men  and  thirty-four  women,  the  former  in 
the  first  and  the  latter  in  the  second  story  of  the  same 
building.  Their  accommodations  were  very  poor,  and 
the  patients  look  sad,  dirty,  and  as  if  neglected.  We" 
do  not  recollect  having  seen  so  large  a  number  of  insane 
persons  so  poorly  provided  for. 

A  good  Lunatic  Asylum  is  much  needed  at  Cincinnatti, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  learn  that  sound  policy  or  benevo- 
lence have  induced  the  citizens  of  the  place  to  provide  one. 

While  we  were  at  Cincinnatti  an  interesting  trial  was 
going  on  relating  to  the  mental  condition  of  one  Pascal 
B.  Smith,  whom  it  was  alledged  was  squandering  his 
property  in  obedience  to  certain  mesmeric  revelations  of 
James  F.  Mahan.  The  application  to  the  court  was  as 
follows : 

To  the  Honorable  James  Sajin,  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 

Your  petitioner,  Harriet  Smith,  of  the  county  aforesaid, 
respectfully  represents  that  Pascal  B.  Smith,  the  husband 
of  your  petitioner,  is,  as  she  verily  believes,  a  person  of 
insane  mind ;  that  the  said  Pascal  B.  Smith  is,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been,  laboring  under  a  religious  delu- 
sion ;  that  he  is  under  the  belief  that  one  James  F.  Ma- 
han is  a  medium  of  communication  with   supernatural' 
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powers ;  that  revelations  pretended  to  be  made  by  said 
Mahan  are  divine  injunctions;  that  by  means  of  the  said 
pretended  revelations  the  said  Mahan  and  his  confede- 
rates have  already  induced  her  said  husband  to  lavish 
upon  them  a  laige  part  of  his  property,  and  this  peti- 
tioner verily  believes  that  under  their  influence,  if  not 
prevented  by  judicial  interposition,  her  said  husband  and 
herself  will  be  reduced  to  want.  Your  petitioner  also  rep- 
resents that  so  affected  is  he  by  this  insanity  or  delusion, 
that  he  has  been  making  arrangcTnents,  within  a  day  or 
two,  to  dispose  of  his  dwelling  house,  of  all  that  it  con- 
tains, of  his  personal  effects,  &c.  with  a  view  of  leaving 
her  alone  and  neglected,  and  has  not  told  her  of  any 
intention  of  his  to  make  any  provision  for  her  whatever. 
"Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  your  Honor  will 
issue  your  warrant,  directing  that  the  said  Pascal  B. 
Smith  may  be  brought  before  you,  and  that  such  other 
proceedings  may  be  had  in  the  premises  as  are  provided 
and  directed  by  the  Statute  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

HARRIET  SMITH. 

Cincinnatti,  April  4,  1S48, 

After  a  long  investigation  and  much  curious  testimony, 
and  able  arguments  on  both  sides,  the  Jury  returned  the 
following  sensible  verdict : 

"  We,  the  Jury  empannfeted  and  swoni  to  enquire  into  the  case  of  Pascal  B, 
Smith,  of  Millcreek  township,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  do  find  that,  from  seve 
ral  causes,  the  mind  of  Smith  has  become  alienated  ;  and  that,  in  the  mildest 
sense  of  the  term,  he  is  now  insane,  and  incapable  of  managing  his  pecuniaiy  af- 
fairs. 

We  do  not  find,  from  the  testimony  before  us,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community  for  him  to  go  at  li\rge.  He  is  not  a 
pauper,  but,  from  the  best  information  from  witnesses  in  his  case,  may  be  worth 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

We  further  find,  that  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  more 
than  one  year  from  this  date. 

In  rendering  this  verdict,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  witnesses  in 
this  case  have  all  testified  to  the  excellent  moral  character  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  to 
the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  and  we  feel  confident,  that  in  new  associations,  sur- 
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rounded  by  kind  and  true  friends,  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  his  reason,  and  be 
permitted  to  resume  tlie  entire  control  of  his  aflfairs. 

WM.  CONCLIN,  W.  PERRY. 

ROBERT  CRAWFORD,  CHARLES  ROSS. 

■CONST.  JEFFRIES. 
Whereupon  the  Court  appointed  Judge  Morse,  of  Cincinnatti,  and  J.  L.  Strat- 
ton,  of  New  York,  guardians  of  the  personal  estate  of  Mr.  Smith.* 

While  at  Cincinnatti,  we  visited  the  Observatory,  and 
took  a  look  at  other  worlds  through  the  magnificent  Tel- 
escope at  that  place,  and  we  advise  all  others  who  have 
an  opportunity,  to  do  the  same.  High  credit  is  due  Mr. 
Mitchell  the  Director,  to  whose  exertions  the  country  is 
indebted  for  this  grand  Observatory,  and  also  for  much 
other  valuable  service  to  astronomical  science.  Here  is 
published  by  him,  the  ^'■Sidereal  Messe?iger,  a  monthly  Jour- 
nal devoted  to  Astronomical  Science^'' — a  very  valuable  peri- 
odical, and  we  believe  the  only  one  in  the  world  devoted 
to  this  subject. 

We  arrived  at  Columbus  the  13th  and  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  hastened  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  see 
ourold  friend  Dr.  Awl.  We  foundhim  athome  but  in  poor 
health,  as  if  worn  down  by  long  devotedness  to  the  duties 
of  his  station.  The  Ohio  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is,  \ii^\y 
creditable  to  the  State.  The  establishment  as  a  whole  is 
well  built  and  looks  finely.  The  arrangements  for  noisy 
and  violent  patients  and  the  verandas  we  were  particu- 
larly pleased  with,  being  better  than  any  we  have  seen. 
Some  portions  of  the  buildings  have  but  just  been  finish- 
ed, and  like  all  new  establishments  this  will  require  con- 
siderable labor  to  complete  it  as  we  think  it  should  be. 
Enclosed  yards  and  gardens,  shops,  and  other  facilities 
for  various  amusements,  are  still  needed,  butwepresume 
will  soon  be  supplied.     A  good  room  has  recently  been 

*  For  full  particulars  see  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Law  Case  exhibiting  the  most 
Extraordinary  Developments  peculiar  to  modem  times  arising-  from  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Mesmeric  Clairvoyance,  as  related  by  a  modem 
Prophet,  also  the  Speeches  of  Counsel  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Webster  the 
Phonograhic  Writer.     By  a  Member  of  the  Cincinnatti  Bar." 
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provided  for  a  Museum  or  Cabinet  of  Curiosities, — and  a 
neat  Chapel  has  been  fited  up,  and  we  hope  soon  to  learn 
that  a  Chaplain  has  been  appointed,  as  the  worthy  super- 
intendent has  enough  to  do  without  being  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  chaplain. 

But  the  space  allotted  to  this  article  is  filled,  and  we 
must  defer  to  another  time  some  general  observations  we 
intended  to  make  on  various  subjects  which  engaged  our 
attention  during  our  journey;  and  hasten  in  conclusion  to 
state  a  fact  or  two  that  may  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  intending  to  visit  New  Orleans — but  who  wish  previ- 
ously "  to  count  the  cost."  The  time  we  occupied  it 
will  be  seen  was  two  months — Total  distance  5057  miles. 
Travelling  expenses,  viz.  the  Steam  Boat  railroad  and 
stage  fare  for  one  person,  from  Utica  to  New  Orleans  in 
best  conveyances,  not  including  expenses  at  Hotels,  76 
dollars.  From  New  Orleans  to  Utica  by  the  route  we  re- 
turned 45  dollars  Charges  at  Hotels  about  the  same 
in  all  large  towns,  two  dollars  a  day. 


ARTICLE    V. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutioms  for  the 
Insane. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  for  the  Insane,  commenced  its  third  meet- 
ing, at  the  Astor House  in  the  city  ofNew  York,on  the  8th 
of  May,  1848,  the  vice  president,  William  M.  Awl,  M.  D., 
in  the  chair  and  Thomas  S.  Kirkbrdge,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Present — Dr.  James  Bates,  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hos- 
pital at  Augusta;  Dr.  Andrew  Mc  Farland,  of  the  New 
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Hampshire  State  Asylum  at  Concord:  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Rock- 
■well,  of  the  Vermont  State  Asylum  at  Brattleboro;  Dr. 
Luther  V.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 
Sommerville,  Mass.;  D.  C,  H.  Stedman,  of  the  Boston 
Lunatic  Asylum;  Dr.  N.  Cutter,  of  the  Private  Institution 
atPepperill,  Mass;  Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  of  the  Connecticut 
lletreat  at  Hartford;  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Dr  Pliny  Earle,  of  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  N.  Y.  Dr.  James  Macdonald,  of  the 
Private  Institution  at  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  Dr.  M.  H.  Ranney,  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island,  N.Y.;  Dr.  G. 
H.  Wbite  of  Hudson  (private)  Lunatic  Asylum,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Horace  A.  Buttolph,  of  the  New  Jersey  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Trenton  ;  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Joshua 
H.  Worthington,  of  the  Friends'  Asylum  at  Frankford, 
Pa;  Dr.  N.  C.  Benedict,  of  the  Blockley  Insane  Asylum 
at  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Fonerden,  of  the  Maryland  Hospi- 
tal at  Baltimore;  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Columbus ;  Dr.  JohnM.  Gait,  of  the  Eastern 
Asylum  of  Virginia  at  Williamsburg,  and.  Dr.  John  R. 
Allen,  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lexington. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  tendered  his  resignation  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Association,-  which  was  accepted, 
and  Dr  Wm.  M.  Awl  was  elected  President  in  the  place 
of  Dr  Woodward,  resigned;  and  Dr.  A.  Brigham,  Vice 
President,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Awl,  elected  President. — 
The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  in  reference  to  its 
late  President,  were  unatiimously  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion viz  i- 

Resolved,  That  whilstacceptingthis resignation,  we  can- 
not adjourn  without  declaring  our  high  sense  of  the  servi- 
ces of  Dr.  Woodward  asPresidentof  this  body,  and  also 
our  full  appreciation  of  his  ardent  and  useful  exertions 
£t>r  so  many  years  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  insane.' 
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ces  of  Dr.  Woodward  asPresidentof  this  body,  and  also 
our  full  appreciation  of  his  ardent  and  useful  exertions 
for  so  many  years  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  insane. 

Agreeably  to  appointment,  Dr.  Brigham  read  an  obitw- 
ary  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  White,  of  the  Hudson  Lunatic 
Asvlum  and  the  first  Vice  President  of  this  Association, 
which  was  directed  to  be  entered  upon  the  mdnutes. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Ogden,  two  of  the 
visiting  physicians  of  the  Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
were  invited  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Associations; 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  authorizing  each  mem- 
ber   to  invite    any    person  interested  in  its    discussions. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution,  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  Drs.  Brigham  and  Macdon- 
ald  made  written  and  Drs.  Earle,  Rockwell,  Bates,  But- 
ler, Allen  and  Kirkbridge,  verbal  reports  on  the  subjects 
of  post-mortem  examinations  and  the  pathology  of  insan- 
ity, which,  after  consideration,  were  referred,to  the  stand- 
ing Committee  on  these  subjects. 

Dr.  Kirkbridge  read  a  report  from  the  committee  on 
publication,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  Association  sub- 
sequently resolved,  that  the  commitee  on  publication, 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  be  continued,  and  instructed 
to  publish  such  of  the  reports  made  to  this  association,  and 
such  parts  of  its  proceedings  as  they  shall  deem  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good. 

Elevations  and  ground  plans  of  many  of  the  institutions 
for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  for  examination  by  the  members  of  the  as- 
socitaion;  also  a  great  variety  of  carving  and  fancy  work 
made  by  patients  in  the  New  York  State  Asylum — and 
a  number  of  ingenious  buckles  and  other  improved  fixt- 
ures, intended  to  be  employed  on  restraining  apparatus,, 
and  sent  to  the  Association  by  the  maker,  John  D.  Fisher 
of  Philadelphia,     Written  reports  were  made  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  subjects,  and  after  full  discussion  accepted,  and 
laid  upon  the  table,  subject  to  future  disposition  by  the 
Association,  viz., — 

On  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  kind  s  of  labor 
for  patients,  and  the  best  means  of  employment  in  winter 
by  Dr.  Rockwell;  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  cottages  for  wealthy  patients,  adjacent  to  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  by  Dr.  Kirkbride;  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fuel,  for  heating  hospitals  by  Dr.  Bates ; 
on  the  most  economical  mode  of  treating  the  insane  of  the 
poorer  classes,  by  Dr.  McFarland;  on  reading,  recreations 
and  amusements  for  the  insane,  by  Dr.  Gait;  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  treatment  in  public  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate practice  by  Dr.  White,  and  on  the  effects  on  the  in- 
sane, of  the  use  of  tobacco,  by  Dr.  Cutter. 

Remarks  on  the  diseases  and  causes  of  death  among 
the  insane,  were  also  read  by  Dr.  Macdonald ;  on  the 
statistics  of  insanity,  by  Dr.  Earle ;  and  a  series  of  cases 
of  mania-a-polu,  treated  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  in 
the  Boston  city  hospital  by  Dr.  Stedman. 

Invitations  were  received  and  accepted,  to  visit  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Earle,  and 
the  private  institution  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Macdonald  ;  and  both  institutions  were  subsequently 
visited  and  examined  with  great  satisfaction,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  tendered  to  these  gentlemen, 
for  their  courtesy,  attention,  and  bountiful  hospitality. 

The  Association  also  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and,  after  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  buildings  and  arrangements,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolutions  respecting  the  Receptacle  for  Pauper-lunaticA  at 
BlacJcwelVs  Island. 

The  "  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  the 
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American  Instlutions  for  the  Insane,"  holding  their  third 
biennial  meeting  in  this  city,  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  civil  authorities  superintending 
the  receptacle  for  the  pauper  lunatics  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, at  Blackwell's  Island,  to  visit  and  examine  the 
the  unfortunate  class  there  resident,  and  the  provision 
made  for  their  care,  their  amelioration,  and  their  recov- 
ery. 

It  would  be  far  more  grateful  to  their  feelings  could 
they  leave  this,  as  they  do  the  other  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane, in  this  vicinity,  which  they  have  also  examined,  in 
silent  but  respectful  regard  at  seeing  great  objects  prop- 
erly accomplished.  In  so  doing,  they  would  escape  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  instituting  painful  criticisms  in  the 
face  of  personal  civilities,  and  the  hazard  of  being  con- 
sidered, by  the  unreflecting,  as  guilty  of  improper  interfe- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  a  community  not  their  own. 

Devoted  as  most  of  them  have  been  for  many  long  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
care  and  restoration  of  those  deprived  of  reason ;  famihar,  as  many  of  them  have 
been  from  personal  examination,  with  the  condition  of  this  class  of  sufferers  un- 
der the  varying  circumstances  of  the  difiei-ent  communities  of  the  old  and  new 
world;  looking  upon  themselves  while,  citizens  of  widely  separated  states,  yet 
common  denizens  of  that  republic  of  humanity  that  knows  no  state  lines,  they 
willingly  venture  all  risk  of  being  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  when 
they  declare  their  conviction,  that  the  arrangement  for  the  three  or  four  hund- 
red pauper  lunatics  of  this  city  are  far  in  the  reai"  of  the  age,  of  the  standard'  of 
other  regions  equally  advanced  in  civilization  and  refinement ;  of  the  impera- 
tive demands  of  common  justice,  humanity  and  respect  due  to  the  image  of  a 
common  Father,  however  much  disfigured  and  changed. 

They  would  , therefore,  apjieal  to  the  authorities  of  this  mighty  and  opulent 
metropolis  of  the  western  world,  to  sustain  the  honor  of  their  leading  position . 
to  those  who  must  feel  that  they  and  their  children  have  no  immunity  against 
loss  of  property,  of  friends,  and  of  reason,  to  those  who  recognize  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  their  own  elevation  and  success  to  protect  tlie  friendless  and 
miserable,  to  interpose  their  determined  resolution  no  longer  to  permit  the  Em. 
pire  City  to  stand  below  the  demands  of  the  age,  in  the  justice,  humanity,  yea, 
ia^s  common  decency,  with  which  those  guilty  of  no  crime,  but  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  loss  of  reason,  ai'e  treated.  Sutter  no  longer, 
we  implore  you  those  whose  sensibilities  arc  not  extmguished,  but  may  even  be 
more  intense,  whose  honept  self  respect  and  pride  of  character  are  not  always  per. 
Bwaeatlj  obliterated,  whose  return  to  society  and  to  usefulness  is  notelsewhero 
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the  rare  exception,  but  the  expected  result ;  to  be  abandoned  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  -who  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  associate* 
and  keepers  of  this  helpless  charge,  and  clothed  with  all  the  delegated  authority 
and  iufluence,  which  such  a  relation  necessarily  imphes. 

This  Association  has  neither  the  means  nor  disposition  to  inquire  why  the  pauper 
lunatics  of  this  community  should  have  been  allowed  to  laspe  into  that  depth  of 
degradation  and  neglect,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  elsewhere  to  find  a  par- 
allel. 

Enough  is  it  for  thom  to  know,  that  such  is  the  fact,  notwithstanding  plans  and 
designs  for  every  modem  architectural  requirement,  as  well  as  curative  and  ame- 
liorating appHances,  have  been  long  in  the  hands,  and  subjected  to  the  favorable 
criticism  and  comparison  of  those  elsewhere  charged  A^-ith  the  same  duties,  and 
have  been  recognized  as  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  exigency. 

They  have  examined  the  recent  report  of  the  Medical  visitors,  and  conclude 
■with  them  fully  in  their  conclusions,  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  ia 
the  system,  in  the  impossibility  of  doing  all  that  justice,  humanity  and  a  sound 
economy  require  for  the  insane,  except  at  a  cost  of  money  sufficient  to  provide 
faithful,  competent,  respectable  assistants  or  keepers  and  adequate  means  of  clas- 
fisication  inspection,  labor,  amusement,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness.  They  believe 
a  just  economy  requires  the  abandonment,  or  conversion  to  collateral  nse8 
merely,  of  those  miserable  apologies  for  insane  hospitals,  known  as  the  old 
and  the  new  madhouses ;  and  if  the  Island  is  retained  as  a  site  for  these  institutions 
the  original  design,  fully  satisfactory  ia  its  great  outlines  and  principles,  should  at 
once  be  carried  out  to  completion. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  -were  adopted  by  the  Association,  viz . 

Whereas,  in  the  selection  of  medical  superintendents  to  American  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  it  is  important  to  choose  men  wth  the  highest  qualifications, 
both    as   respects  professional  acquirements  and  moral  endowments,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  any  attempt,  in  any  part  of  this  comitrj',  to  select  such  officers 
thron<'h  political  bias,  be  deprecated  by  this  Association  as  a  dangerous  depart- 
ure from  that  sound  rule  which  should  govern  every  appointing  power,  of  seek- 
in<^  the  best  men,  irresponsive  of  every  other  consideration. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  during  the  different  seseions  of 
the  association : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  this  association  at  its 
next  meeting,  the  best  terms  for  the  classification  and  designations  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  insanity,  and  also  the  best  anatomical  and  pathological  terms 
for  the  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  a  nomenclature  of  the  diseases  which 
prove  fatal  to  the  insane. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  suggest  the  best  plan  of  calling 
the  attention  of  physicans  in  general  practice  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane at  their  homes,  and  especially  to  their  treatment  during  the  first  period  of 
their  disease. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  prepare  and 
present  to  a  future  meeting,  a  statistical  analysis  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity 
■which  have  been  admitted  into  the  different  institutions  under  their  care. 
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Resolved,  That  all  subjects  heretofore  referred  to  committees  and  not  reported 
on  at  this  meeting  of  the  Association  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
committees  for  future  action. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  who  shall,  either  before  or  after  our 
adjournment,  select  subjects  and  appoint  members  to  report  on  the  same,  in 
writing,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  previous  to  the  future  meetings  of  the  Association  the  sec 
retary  be  reqested  to  invite  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  managers,  or  ofBcial  visitors 
of  each  Insane  Asylum  on  this  continent,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Messrs. 
Coleman  &  Stetson,  of  the  Astor  House,  for  their  very  liberal  provision  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  for  which,  on  account  of  its  benevolent  objects, 
they  have  declined  receiving  compensation. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  officers  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  and 
to  the  editors  of  the  various  Medical  Journals  in  the  United  States,  for  publication 
in  their  respective  periodicals. 

The  Association  continued  its  session  tmtil  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  May 
and  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the  third  Monday  of 
May,  1849,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

J  By  order  of  the  Association, 
THOMAS  S.  KIRKBUIDE— Secretary. 

The  foregoing  account  though  correct  so  far  as  it  goes, 
gives  the  reader  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  actual  doings  of 
the  convention.  The  course  of  proceedings  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Reports  from  committees  appointed  at  the  previ- 
ous convention  were  first  called  for  ;  these  were  presented 
and  then  each  individual  was  called  upon  for  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Report.  In  this  way  the  views  of 
each  member  was  obtained  upon  all  the  subjects  reported 
upon.  After  the  Reports  were  discussed  and  accepted, 
other  business  was  brought  forward  by  the  individual 
members  in  form  of  resolves  or  motions  and  thus  various 
subjects  of  interest  were  introduced  and  discussed. 

Two  or  three  reporters  for  the  New  York  newspapers 
were  present  part  of  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
short  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  in 
their  respective  papers.     But  all  were  very  brief  and 
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imperfect.     We  may  perhaps  in  our  next  number  pub- 
lish one  of  them. 

As  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  the  foregoing  account, 
we  subjoin  the  following  interesting  description  of  the 
visit  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  two  institutions 
for  the  insane  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We  copy  it 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Statesman,  to  which  paper  it 
was  furnished  by  the  member  of  the  convention  from 
New  Hampshire. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  STATESMAN. 
Extract  of  Letter,  dated^ 

New  York,  May  12,  1848. 

The  Rich  and  the  Poor;  or  a  day  among  the  Lunatics  of 
New  York. 

Accepting,  in  company  with  several  other  professional  gentlemen,  a  polite 
invitation,  we  took  passage  in  the  steeimer  Washington  Irving,  and  proceeded 
up  the  East  River,  through  Hurl  Gate,  to  Sandford  Hall,  Flushing,  Long  Island ; 
a  private  lunatic  asylum,  under  the  management  of  its  proprietor,  Dr.  Jah£9 
McDonald,  a  gentleman  no  less  distinguished  for  his  pohteness,  and  elegant 
hospitality,  than  his  distinction  in  this  peculiar  department  of  his  profession. 

Sandford  Hall  was  the  erection,  and  for  many  years  the  residence,  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Sandford,  a  gentleman  of  much  wealth  and  some  eccentricity,  yet  of 
the  purest  taste  in  all  relating  to  elegant  architecture. 
Without  being  of  that  benevolent  class — 

"Who  nourish  the  faint  Arts  and  feed  the  poor. 
And  give  their  palaces,^  where  pleasures  ran. 
For  hospitals, 
he  seems  to  have  erected  a  structure  which  must  have  been  highly  inconvenient 
as  a  family  residence,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  present  purpose.     He  died, 
leaving  an  embarrassed  estate,  and,  in  consequence,  the  mansion  was  brought 
to  the  hammer. 

Sandford  Hall  thus  became  the  property  of  its  present  proprietor.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  highly  cultivated  grounds,  upon  an  eminence  gently  sloping  in 
all  directions ;  embracing  a  delightful  sweep  of  prospect,  with  the  spires  of  the 
city  dimly  seen  in  the  distance.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  somewhat  ex- 
tensive grounds,  the  hand  of  taste  has  spread  a  delightful  interspersion  of  bright 
grass  plats,  trees  of  all  kinds,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous ;  vraiding  gravel 
walks,  rustic  seats,  rock-work,  shady  nooks  and  secluded  deUs,  trellised  arbors 
and  elaborately  wrought  alcoves, — such  as  the  eye  of  Shenstone  would  have 
surveyed  vdth  dehght. 
The  mansion  itself  is  imposing  and  beautiful.    Its  floors  are  of  the  finest 
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inlaid  Italian  marble,  as  also  its  stairways,  even  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
buildino^.  Its  lofty  and  massive  mahogany  doors  swing  upon  hinges  of  polished 
silver ;  and  ingenuity  seems  to  have  taxed  itself  to  supply  curious  devices  and 
exquiste  fixtures,  upon  which  profusion  might  become  exhausted. 

Every  thin",  too,  wliich  the  most  fastidious  luxury  could  demand,  seems  also 
furnished,  in  the  delusive  hope  that  suffering  might  here  forget  itself.  The  listless 
tread  is  buried  in  carpets  of  the  downiest  pile ;  the  languid  figure  beholds 
itself  reflected  firom  mirrors  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  sinks  into  ottomans 
and  lounges  of  most  voluptuous  softness ;  the  ear  drinks  in  the  tones  of  the 
piano  and  harpsichord,  as  they  float  through  the  lofty  apartments,  and  imagina- 
tion might  almost  conceive  itself,  in  listening  and  beholding,  bom  among  the 
splendors  of  oriental  magnficence. 

Such  is  the  abode  of  the  rich  New  York  lunatic,  the  broken-down  gentleman, 
the  exhausted  roue,  the  disappointed  belle ;  here  fashion  clings  with  tenacious 
grasp  to  the  last  ruins  of  the  mind,  and  covers,  as  if  in  mockery,  with  her  sump- 
tuous trappings  the  almost  worthless  remains  of  those  who  still  instinctively 
linger  at  her  shrine. 

Constituted  as  society  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  this  is  all  right.  It  is  fit 
that  the  artificial  wants  which  indulgence  has  possibly  made  necessary,  should^ 
•with  judicious  restrictions,  be  supplied.  To  withhold  them  would  be  cruelty. 
If  they  have  been,  by  fortune,  granted  when  the  mind  would  have  sufi'ered 
little  from  their  withdrawal,  still  more  should  they  be  tolerated  when  they  be- 
come the  only  hold  on  which  reason  hangs,  and  their  gratijScation  be  the  only 
light  that  can  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  intellect. 

The  exquisite  may  here  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  his  valet;  the  belle  may 
linger  at  her  boudoir  or  lisp  over  the  piano,  and  without  reason  enough  to  appre- 
<nate  ihe  higher  deUghts  of  home,  and  intellectual,  social  converse,  may  enjoy 
the  gratification  of  certain  desires,  and  habits  less  exalted,  yet  more  fixed,  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  much  the  attributes  of  reason,  as  the  life-lasting  proper- 
ties of  the  mere  animal  instinct. 

As  if  to  produce  the  effect  of  strongest  contrast,  a  short  hour  on  our  return  to 
the  city  landed  us  at  the  great  Lunatic  Pauper  Receptacle  of  New  York  city,  at 
Blackwell's  Island. 

Here  within  limits  far  too  restricted  for  their  accommodation,  are  crowded 
about  four  hundred  human  beings,  in  all  stages  of  mental  disease.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  original  design  in  the  provision  for  the  lunatic  insane 
of  New  York  was  enlightened  and  liberal ;  and,  saving  the  fundamental  error 
in  sending  that  unfortunate  class  to  a  stigmatized  spot,  where  are  also  insidated 
the  dregs  of  all  that  is  most  criminal  in  the  commercial  metropolis,  the  plan  and 
design  were  proper. 

The  architectural  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  as  showm  by  the  first  erec- 
tions,  would  have  been  spacious,  enduring  and  creditable.  But  with  the  politi- 
cal changes  to  which  the  city  has  been  subjected,  the  policy  of  its  public  insti- 
tutions has  also  undergone  an  almost  annual  change.  No  set  of  men  whose 
term  of  office  was  so  utterly  uncertain,  could  attempt  any  improvement  without 
being  denounced  and  supplanted  as  extravagant.     The  result  of  such  a  policy 
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is  easily  seen,  and  it  is  no  sev  erity  to  declare  that  tLe  condition  from  which  the 
institution  is  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  emerging,  ii  abhorrent  to  every  sentiment 
of  humanity. 

On  every  side,  in  every  imaginable  condition,  degradation,  and  disease,  and 
depair,  shewed  themselves  in  every  repulsive  attitude.  The  furious  maniac> 
the  gibbering  idiot,  the  moping  inebriate,  the  slavering  paralytic — all  nations 
and  colors — the  hulk  of  coarseness  and  brutahty,  and  the  shabby  relic  of  vicious 
elegance,  were  exhibited  in  a  picture  sickening  to  sense  and  repellant  to  the  soul. 

Here  is  a  class  demanding  all  the  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition 
•which  benevolence  could  suggest;  but,  alas!  the  very  persons  to  whom  they 
must  look  for  kindness,  sympathy,  and  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants,  are  the 
equally  degraded  inmates  of  a  neighboring  penitentiary;  and,  instead  of  the  hu- 
mane, the  soft  treading  and  the  kindly-voiced  attendant,  who  alone  should  ba 
permitted  to  apply  the  minor  ministrations  to  the  mind  diseased,  there  were 
passing  and  repassing  amongst  this  group  of  outcasts  from  reason's  pale,  the 
blowzed  courtezan  and  the  hard-faced  rufhan,  whom  justice  had  banished,  that 
their  touch  might  not  defile  the  skirts  of  society. 

It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  expressed  that  no  persons  have  so  ardently  la- 
bored to  remove  this  condition  of  things  as  the  Medical  Board  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  Receptacle  is  committed.  But  their  arms  have  been  tied  by 
the  limited  amomit  of  power  committed  to  them — no  more,  certainly,  than  is 
possessed  by  the  visitmg  physician  to  a  coimty  poor-house ;  all  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  subordinates  being  made  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  who 
must  unaToidably  select,  at  times,  those  httle  adapted  to  duties  of  such  respon- 
sibility. 

Happy  is  it  for  the  insane  poor  of  New-York,  that  the  Board  is  now,  by  a 
recent  enactment,  made  permanent ;  and  if  its  recommendations  receive  the 
•weight  which  their  joint  action  will  give,  the  present  system  and  its  abuses  will 
only  be  remembered  as  one  of  those  dark  spots  sometimes  found  long  tarrying 
upon  the  face  of  advanciug  civilization. 

MISCELLANY. 

1.  Hudson  Lunatic  Asylum. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  \\Tiite  the 
•well  kno'wn  proprietor  of  tliis  institution  has  concluded  to  devote  it  exclusively 
to  ■women.  We  tliink  well  of  this  arrangement  and  agree  ■with  Jacobi,  "  that 
although  pecuniary  considerations  in  most  cases  render  it  imperative  that  both 
eexes  should  be  received  into  the  same  establishment,  yet  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  whenever  circumstances  wiU  permit,  such  union  ought  to  bo 
avoided." 

2.  State  Asylumfor  the  Insane  in  Michigan. — Already  have  initiatory  step)* 
been  taken,  to  provide  such  an  institution  for  this  new  and  flourishing  state. 
An  act  passed  the  Legislature  in  April  last,  that,  such  an  Asylum  should  be  es- 
tablished, and,  also  one  for  educating  the  deeif  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and 
eight  sections  of  land  were  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 

The  government  of  said  asylum,  m  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  Trustees,  ap 
pointed  annually  by  the  Legislature  and  they  are  to  appoint  an  acting  commi»- 
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eioner,  whose  duty  it  Bhall  be,  to  make  immediate  selection,  of  the  lands  ap* 
propriated",  and  also  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buddings. 

3.  Mississippi  State  Lunatic  Asylum.' — The  Legislatxire  of  Mississippi  havtt 
recently  decided  to  establish  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  of  that  state,  and  haV© 
appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  and  all  the  brick  retiuired  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings> 

Further  appropriations  will  be  made  from  time  to  tilne  as  needed  to  complete 
the  establishment.  It  is  to  be  located  about  two  miles  from  Jackson  the  seat 
of  government,  and  to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  175  patients.  Drs. 
Chas.  L.  Langley,  W.  E.  Gist,  and  E.  P.  Picket,  tind  Measrsi  Wm;  Morris 
and  H.  Hilzheim  have  been  appointed  managers. 

4.  The  Net!)  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton,  was  opened  fot  the 
reception  of  patients  the  15th  of  May  last,  and  we  understand  that  the  Indiana 
State  Asylum  at  Indianapolis  is  also  ready  to  admit  patients,  and  that  J>  B. 
Patterson,  M.  D.  late  assistant  physician  at  the  Ohio  {junatic  Asylum,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent. 

5.  Late  French  Revolution, — Ptychological  fact. — The  unfortunate  soldiers 
of  the  14th  regiment  of  the  Line,  shut  up  in  the  station  of  the  Chateau  d'Ean 
with  the  prospect  of  being  l?uj-ned  on  one  side  or  shot  dovsTi  on  the  other,  bfr" 
came  so  deranged  that  they  perished  by  firing  on  one  another  inside  the  fort. 

6.  Boohs,  t^c. — We  intended  to  have  noticed  in  this  number  of  the  JounxiJ) 
the  late  edition  of  Solly  on  the  Brain,  and  also  the  able  Report  of  Drs.  Mac- 
donald,  Williams  and  Ogden,  visiting  Physicians  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Black- 
well's  Island,  proposing  improvements  in  said  Asylum  \  but  we  have  only  space 
to  commend  the  former  work  to  the  careful  study  of  all  those  who  are  desirous 
of  learning,  (and  who  is  not)  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  Brain^ 
and  recommendiug  the  suggestions  of  the  latter  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  to  whom  the  Report  was  madot 

7.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Tuke  of  York,  and  Dr  Prichard  of 
London,  and  other  friends  and  correspondents  for  many  valuable  reports  and 

other  documents  relating  to  insanity  and  institutions  for  the  insane  which  we 
hope  to  notice  more  fully  in  our  next  number* 


Cp*  We  have  delayed  the  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  in  order 
to  accompany  it  with  the  excellent  view  and  plan,  now  presented,  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Inseuaei 
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ARTICLE  I. 

SELECTIONS  AND  CASES 

FROM  LATE  REPORTS  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

Han-well  Lunatic  Asylum. 

This  Asylum,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  is  the  largest 
in  England.  The  whole  number  of  patients  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1847  was  971,  viz  :  411  men  and  560  women. 
The  admissions  during  the  year  were  100  ;  recoveries 
20  ;  deaths  59. 

The  Report  of  the  Chaplain  and  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Committee  of  Visitors  respecting  schools,  are,  we 
think,  worthy  of  attention  and  re-publication. 

THE  CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT, 

Presented  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors,  January  12th,  1848 
Gentlemen, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  public  religious  services  of  this  Institution 
continue  to  be  numerously  attended  by  the  patients, 
whose  orderly  and  devout  behavior  increases  rather  than 
suffers  diminution.     Their  attention  during  Divine  Wor- 
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ship,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  make  the  responses 
of  the  Liturgy,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding  reports. 
That  this  attention  does  not  arise  from  the  mere  force  of 
habit  was  fully  shown  on  the  days  of  public  fast  and 
thanksgiving,  and  at  the  consecration  of  a  portion  of 
burying  ground,  when  it  was  observed  that  they  had 
made  themselves  as  well  acquainted  with  the  altered 
forms  of  prayer  as  they  are  with  the  usual  services. 

The  average  number  of  patients  attending  Divine 
Service,  during  the  past  year,  was  2S3  ;  i.  c.  as  many  as 
the  Chapel  can  conveniently  contain.  The  largest  num- 
ber approved  of  as  communicants  was  62,  of  whom  sev- 
eral had  never  previous-ly  received  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

By  the  exertion  of  reasonable  caution  I  have  been 
able  to  preach  to  the  patients  nearly  as  I  should  address 
a  poor  village  congregation.  This  has  certainly  been 
without  evil  consequences  in  any  case  ;  in  some  instan- 
ces I  have  cause  to  believe  that  great  benefit  has 
ensued. 

The  whole  of  my  duties,  though  not  always  attended' 
•with  apparent  success,  have  afforded  me  much  encour- 
agement. Were  we  to  take  an  equal  number  of  sane 
persons,  from  the  same  rank  of  life,  with  characters  and 
habits  such  as  those  of  the  generality  of  persons  brought 
to  this  Asylum,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  find  a. 
greater  portion  of  them  likely  savingly  to  receive  the 
truths  of  rehgion  than  is  actually  met  with  among  my 
afflicted  charge.  And  this  is  very  remarkable,  if  we  re- 
flect, that  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  proceed 
from  the  natural  aversion  of  the  human  heart  to  divine 
truth,  insanity  superadds  those  which  arise  from  the 
weakness  and  incoherency,  and  instability,  peculiar  to- 
the  mental  disease. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  patients  who  were  admitted 
during  the  past  year  have  been  placed  under  m}'  minis- 
terial care.  Some,  indeed,  arrived  at  the  Asylum  in 
such  an  advanced  stage  of  paralysis  or  imbecility,  that 
little  opportunity  of  usefulness  was  afforded  me  ;  but 
with  the  more  recent  cases  my  intercourse  has  been  on 
the  whole  satisfactory.  I  beg  leave,  in  this  place,  to  re- 
cord my  obligation  to  the  Medical  Officers  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  drawn  my  attention  to  the 
different  cases  as  they  have  been  admitted ;  pointing 
out  their  history  and  character,  and  affording  ever^^  facil- 
ity for  the  performance  of  my  duties. 

During  the  last  year  death  has  removed  many  of  the 
old  chronic  patients.  The  humble  faith  and  hope  of 
some  of  these  have  afforded  a  strong  proof  of  the  reality 
of  their  religious  impressions.  In  some  instances  their 
former  companions  have  desired,  and  been  permitted,  to 
follow  their  remains  to  the  grave.  Twainstances  of  per- 
sons who  suffered  from  pulmonary  complaints  recovering 
their  faculties  in  a  remaikable  degree  before  death  oc- 
curred duiing  the  year.  These  persons  had  regularly 
attended  the  chapel  services,  but  were  too  incoherent  to 
hold  a  conversation  with  me,  though  I  often  addressed 
them.  I  found  that  both  of  these  had  received  instruc- 
tion from  my  short  discourses,  and  that  the  past  was  not, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  entirely  a  blank  to  them. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  recovery  of  the  mind  before 
death  is  rarely,  if  ever  met  with,  except  in  consumptive 
patients  ;  and  I  allude  to  the  above  cases,  not  as  posses- 
sing any  intrinsic  importance,  so  much  as  for  the  hope 
which  they  lead  me  to  entertain,  that  religious  knowledge 
and  its  accompanying  benefits,  are  more  frequently  con- 
veyed than  we  are  able  to  ascertain. 

From  almost  all  the  patients  who  have  been  dis- 
charged cured,  I  have  received  the  warmest  thanks  for 
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my  ministerial  visits,  &c.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be 
hoped,  that  all  who  have  left  the  Establishment  will 
have  kept  their  promise  of  amendment  of  life  ;  of  some, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  gone  away  ben- 
efitted, both  temporally  and  spiritually.  At  the  period 
of  convalescence,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  great  sensi- 
bility and  tenderness  of  feeling,  affording  excellent  ma- 
terials for  the  spiritual  edifice,  and  I  have  not  failed  to 
use  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  urging  religious 
obligations.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  promise,  that, 
when  they  leave  the  i^sylum,  they  will,  d.  t-.,  attend  a 
place  of  Divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

There  have  been  persons  brought  under  my  notice 
during  the  past  year,  afflicted  with  every  variety  of  men- 
tal disorder,  and  individual  cases,  in  which  benefit  was 
conferred  by  religious  instruction  might  be  here  men- 
tioned. I  shall  however  pass  them  by,  in  order  briefly 
to  allude  to  a  large  class  of  Patients,  in  whom  I  have 
felt  very  great  interest,  but  whose  state  of  mind  is  such, 
that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Ministerial  instruction. 
I  mean  those  who  may  be  termed  lost  patients  ;  who  are 
not  paralysed,  or  suffering  from  the  imbecility  of  age. 
In  many  of  these  I  believe  that  intellect  is  not  extinct, 
but  merely  dormant ;  perhaps  not  capable  of  high  culti- 
vation, yet  certainly  ot  some  development.  Induced  by 
this  belief,  I  was  led  to  solicit  the  re-establishment  of 
schools,  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  Patients  ; 
to  which  desire  you  have  so  kindly  assented;  and  1  do 
not  doubt,  if  my  suggestions  be  carried  out,  that  consid- 
erable improvement  will  soon  be  perceptible  in  the  cases 
above  alluded  to,  and  also  that  a  large  number  of  Pa- 
tients, both  employed  and  unemployed,  who  are  at  pre- 
sent incapable  of  appreciating  religious  truth,  will  be 
brought  under  the  influences  of  the  Gospel.  From  the 
information  which  has  been  afforded  me,  from  various 
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sources,  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  instructing 
the  Patients,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Asylum  persons  to  whom  it  will  prove  reme- 
dial, to  the  extent  of  their  complete  recovery. 

JOHN  IIKY^ Chaplain. 


"  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  respecting  Male  and 
"  Female  Schools.     Adopted  December  23rd,  1847. 

"  Resolved,  That  referring  to  the  Report  of  the 
House  Committee,  on  October  27th,  1847,  respecting  the 
re-establishment  of  Schools  in  the  Male  and  Female  De- 
partments of  the  Asylum,  and  to  the  Resolution  then 
adopted — And  also  to  the  further  proceedings  of  the 
House  Committee  thereon,  as  to  the  providing  of  suita- 
ble instructors  in  each  department,  The  Committee  now 
direct, — 

"  1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
year,  Male  and  Female  Schools  be  revived  in  the 
Asylum. 

"2.  That  such  Schools  be  under  the  special  direction 
and  superintendance  of  the  House  Committee,  who  shall 
be  authorised  to  make  such  arrangements,  and  to  order 
such  Books,  and  other  articles  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary, not  exceeding  ^10,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Schools,  such  apartments  as  they  deem 
most  convenient,  and  have  them  accordingly  fitted  up 
and  prepared. 

"  3.  That  the  House  Committee  shall  enter  in  a  sepa- 
rate Book  their  proceedings  respecting  the  Schools,  incla- 
ding  the  numbers  of  Patients  admitted  to,  and  instructed 
in  such  Schools  from  time  to  time ;  and  that  such  Book  to 
be  called,  "  The  Education  Book,"  be  presented  after  the 
regular  reports  of  the  House  Committee  at  each  Meeting 
of  the  Visitors. 
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♦'5.  That  it  should  be  also  understood  that  such  Schools 
are  not  designed  merely  for  instruction  of  Patients  in 
reading  and  writing  and  similar  matters,  but  for  the 
awakening  and  improving  the  intellectual  state  of  the 
Imbecile  and  Idiotic,  and  ibr  the  cuUivation  and  gratifi- 
cation— by  instruction  in  Natural  History,  Geography, 
and  general  knowledge — of  those  Patients  who  are  al- 
ready partially  educated  and  instructed,  and  so  as  to  ex- 
cite, relieve,  and  recreate  as  well  as  inform  their  minds. 

"  G.  That  to  all  such  objects  under  the  direction  of  the 
House  Committee  in  the  Educational  Department  and 
of  the  Superintendent  Physician,  the  Chaplain,  the  Med- 
ical Officers,  and  the  Matron,  the  persons  appointed  to 
conduct  the  Schools,  be  required  to  give  their  undivided 
attention; — that  they  shall  be  non-resident;  shall  re- 
ceive the  salaries  proposed,  of  .£90  for  the  Master,  and 
^60  for  the  Mistress  ;  that  they  shall  attend  daily,  three 
hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  three  hours  in  theafternoon  on 
each  day,  and  occasionally  to  deliver  lectures,  or  to  meet 
certain  classes  in  the  evening — such  hours  and  attend- 
ance being  directed  by  the  House  Committee  from  time 
to  time.  And  that  the  Mistress  officiate  on  Sundays  at 
the  organ  of  the  chapel  when  required ;  and  that  a  room 
be  appropriated  for  their  accommodation  during  their  at- 
tendance; and  that  journals  be  kept  by  each  of  them, 
wherein  the  hours  of  their  attendance,  morning  and  af- 
ternoon daily,  shall  be  entered,  and  their  occupations, 
such  journsls  being  laid  before  the  Committee  at  every 
Meeting.  And  that  the  Master  and  Mistress  also  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Visitors  at  the  Asylum 
in  case  they  should  desire  interviews  with  them.     And 

"  7.  That  the  Committee,  having  been  encouraged  to 
the  attempt  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Chaplain,  and  the 
advice  and  favorable  assurances  of  the  Medical  Officers 
and  Matron,  rely  on  their  cordial  and  active  co-operation, 
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and  request  that  they  will,  at  their  convenience,  visit  and 
superintend  the  schools  every  morning  and  afternoon  j 
and  snpgest  to  the  House  Committee,  from  time  to  time, 
any  matters  which  may  extend,  facilitate,  and  render 
more  complete  the  intended  operation.  And  that  the 
Committee  expect  and  require  that  all  the  officers,  at- 
tendants, and  servants  shall,  as  directed,  endeavor  to 
promote  and  facilitate  the  measures  designed."' 


Hoya^  Edinburgh  Asylum. 

The  number  of  patients  at  this  Institution  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1S47,  was  466  ;  viz :  235  men  and  231 
women. 

Admitted  during  the  year,  251  ;  recoveries,  98;  deaths 
6S. 

David  Skae,  INI.  D.,  is  the  Physician,  from  whose  re- 
port we  select  the  following: — 

It  would  afford  an  interesting  contribution  to  psychologi- 
cal science,  to  pass  under  review  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  various  forms  of  mental  aberration  which  have  been 
presented  by  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  during  the  past 
year;  but  the  vastness  of  the  materials,  and  the  prop- 
er limits  of  my  report,  forbid  the  attempt  on  this  occasion. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  already  incidentally  refered  to 
as  worthy  of  record,  may  be  mentioned  thatof  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  man,  who  has  long  occupied  himself 
in  the  early  part  of  each  day  with  theological  composi- 
tion, and  in  the  afternoon  with  active  employment  in  the 
garden,  but  who  had  preserved  a  rigid  and  unbroken  si- 
lence for  a  period  of  19  years.  He  lately  succeeded  in 
reasoning  himself  out  of  the  delusions  which  led  to  this 
taciturnity,  and  after  formally  intimaiing  in  writing 
his   desire    to  speak  and  explain  his  past  conduct,  which 
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he  accordingly  did,  he  has  continued  to  speak  freely  on 
all  occasions. 

Two  cases  occurred,  among  many  others,  strongly  il- 
lustrative of  the  power  which  the  insane  have,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  motives,  to  conceal  the  delusions  and 
hallucinations  which  they  harbor ;  and  as  this  fact  is  in- 
teresting in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  they  deserve  to 
be  recorded.  In  one,  a  female  of  very  strong  passions, 
there  were  a  variety  of  hallucinations  both  of  vision  and 
hearing. 

People's  faces  appeared  to  her  to  change  both  their  form 
and  color ;  she  hears  voices,  and  held  converse  with  im- 
aginary forms.  Under  the  influence  of  an  ardent  wish  to 
obtain  her  discharge,  she  declared  that  she  had  got  entirely 
rid  of  all  her  false  impressions  ;  she  even  went  so  far  as 
to  explain  that  a  lecture  on  ventriloquism  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  inmates  on  one  occasion,  had  been  the  means 
of  explaining  to  her  how  she  might  have  been  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  fancied  sounds.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  have  discovered  in 
her  any  trace  of  insanity,  yet,  after  maintaining  her  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  and  preserving  her  secret  for  sometime, 
she  suddenly  gave  way  to  violent  passion  on  finding  that 
she  was  not  immediately  to  obtain  her  liberation;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  ebulition,  gave  full  indications  that  all 
her  hallucinations  still  maintained  their  place  in  her 
mind. 

The  other  case  was  one  of  still  greater  interest.  It  al- 
so occurred  in  a  female,  of  amiable  dispositions,  fond  of 
reading,  industrious  in  her  habits,  and  mild  and  gentle  in 
her  ordinary  demeanour.  She  harbored  the  illusion  that, 
although  in  her  body  and  person  she  was  J.  A.  L.,yet,  that 
her  body  was  the  actual  residence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
which  had  been  incarnate  in  our  Savior,  and  was  now  incar- 
nate in  her.    With  singular  inconsistency  she  wrote  a  novel. 
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and  at  all  times  readily  joined  in  the  song  or  the  dance* 
An  attemptwasmade,  bypowerfal  moral  agency, to  uproot 
the  delusion,  and  apparently,  with  perfect  success.  She 
for  a  time  defended. her  position  with  great  obstinacy  and 
cleverness,  and  seemed  immovable ;  but  the  combined 
influence  of  reasoning,  ridicule,  and  addresses  made  to  her 
other  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  at  last  led  her  to 
renounce  and  repudiate  her  illusion.  She  came  herself 
to  look  upon  it  with  ridicule,  and  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely free  from  its  influence.  Some  time  afterwards 
when  preparations  were  being  made  for  her  removal,  the 
disappointment  of  some  expectations  which  she  had  been 
led  to  entertain  regarding  the  kindness  of  her  friends  on 
leaving  the  Institution,  brought  back  all  her  former 
symptoms,  combined  with  others  of  a  similar  character; 
and  from  her  own  statement  in  subsequent  conversations, 
it  appeared  almost  certan  that  her  illusions  had  never 
really  been  dispelled,  but  were  only  held  in  abeyance 
and  concealment  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  esteem,  and 
obtaining  her  discharofe. 

Three  of  ihe  individuals  admitted,  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  came  to  the  Institution  to  solicit  admission, 
inorderthat  they  might  obtain  protection  from  themselves. 
One  of  them  was  a  lady  who  had  formerly  been  an  in- 
mate, and  who,  feeling  that  an  attack  of  violent  excite- 
ment was  about  to  seize  her,  came  to  obtain  shelter 
against  the  coming  storm.  The  others  laboured  under 
the  impulse  to  self-destruction,  and  came  that  they  might 
be  watched  and  preserved  from  their  own  hands. 

One  of  the  latter  cases  presented  a  very  singular  form  of* 
Monomania.  A  young  man  of  high  promise,  of  amiable 
dispositions,  superior  intellect,  and  fine  moral  percep- 
tions, who  had  pursued,  with  ardor  and  success,  a  long 
course  of  classical,  literary,  and  theological  study, — had 
been  for  years  haunted  by  a  single  word.     He  had   long 
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been  able  to  preserve  his  self-control,  and  had  carried  his 
secret  with  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duties.  But 
the  horrid  word  was  continually  before  him.  Everything 
suggested  it,  or  led  him  to  fear  it  would  be  suggested. 
It  appeared  to  pursue  all  his  conceptions  with  the  untir- 
ing activity  and  relentless  persecution  of  a  demon.  It 
gained  upon  him  every  day,  until  at  last  it  met  him  in  ev- 
ery line  he  read,  and  seemed  to  lurk  under  every  pla- 
card, sign-board,  and  door-plate.  Every  sound  suggest- 
ed it  to  his  terrified  imagination.  He  could  not  listen  for 
fear  that  each  word  might  be  the  one  he  so  much  dread- 
ed ;  and  feared  to  speak  lest  it  should  escape  from  his 
own  lips.  This  monad  became  at  last  the  terror  of  his 
existence  ;  and  he  could  no  longer  trust  himself  alone, 
lest  he  should  be  impelled  to  some  desperate  act,  to  save^ 
himself  from  his  loathsome  and  inveterate  foe." 


Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum^  iEngland. 

The  number  of  patients,  December,  1847,  was  248 ; 
viz  :  114  men,  and  134  women. 

Admissions  during  the  year,  84;  recoveries,  31; 
deaths,  48. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Kirkman,  we  select  the  following: — 

'♦We  have  had  amongst  our  discharges,  a  very  inter- 
esting case  of  a  female,  whose  life  liad  been  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  more  or  less,  spent  within  these  walls  r 
she  became  a  patient  in  1830,  when  from  sudden  rever- 
ses, and  family  trials,  she  was  brought  in,  suffering  from- 
acute  mamia.  After  being  under  treatment  a  few  months, 
she  recovered  and  went  home  the  same  year.  She  was 
re-admitted  after  an  absence  of  two  j^ears,  in  March, 
1832  ;  and  she  remained  a  permanent  inmate  till  July, 
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1847.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  she  was 
the  subject  of  sudden  remittent  mania,  and  her  life  was 
a  painful  alternation  betweefi  very  abject  dejection,  and 
violent  excitement.  She  improved  very  much  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  j^ear;  and  after  giving  her  a  longer  trial 
than  usual,  on  account  of  her  periodically  sudden  attacks, 
she  was  discharged  perfectly  well.  There  was  great 
teluctance  felt  on  the  part  of  some  of  her  friends,  that 
she  should  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  a  renewed  trial 
at  home,  but  she  has  remained  comfortable  ever  since 
she  left ;  and  on  calling  upon  her  a  few  weeks  back, 
she  was  full  of  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  happily 
and  industriously  living  with  her  mother. 

There  are  perhaps  veiy  few  places,  where  the  position 
that  moral  is  alv/ays  superior  to  physical  force,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  can  be  more  thoroughly  tested,  and  its 
affirmative  more  decidedly  proved,  that  in  a  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  most  violent  patients,  never  yield  io  extra 
violence ;  while  a  collected  and  quiet  demeanor  never 
loses  its  effect,  even  on  the  frenzied  paroxysm ;  and  by 
its  continuance,  it  not  unfrequently  changes  the  mental 
tempest,  to  the  mental  calm. 

We  are  now  putting  this  to  daily  proof,  in  the  distres- 
sing case  of  one,  who  has  been  domesticated  with  us  for 
years,  and  who  has,  by  his  undeviating  integrity,  and 
constant  and  cheerful  usefulness,  so  endeared  himself  to 
us  all,  that  there  is  scarcly  an  inmate  who  knew  him, 
who  would  not  willingly  forego  some  share  of  his  own 
comforts  to  promote  his .  Our  late  Porter  at  the  gate,  was 
always  an  insane  man,  but  always  a  useful  one  ;  and  if 
any  thing  was  to  be  done  of  more  than  ordinary  nicety, 
he  was  the  person  to  do  it :  He  felt  a  security  here,  for 
which  he  was  always  thankful :  and  the  only  cause  of 
increased  excitement,  was  the  occasional  thought,  that 
something  might  lead  to  his  removal.     He  was  one  oi 
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those  men,  who,  even  in  their  best  daj-^s,  are  quite  unfit 
to  tug  and  strive  with  the  world  ;  always  morbidly  con- 
scientious, and  disposed  to  measure  his  own  actions  by 
atoms.  His  devoted  attachment  was  proverbially  known; 
and  his  ceaseless  expressions  of  gratitude  reprove,  even 
by  the  word  of  praise.  His  history  has  been  eventful; 
and  our  personal  knowledge  of  him  is  of  nearly  seven- 
teen years  standing.  He  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  sui- 
cidal mania  on  the  19th  November,  1831,  only  four  days 
after  his  first  attack,  which  came  on  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  beyond  a  constitutionally  morbid  suscepti- 
bility, which  led  him  to  fancy  he  had  not  done  his  duty  to 
an  indulgent  master.  After  being  under  treatment  some 
weeks,  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged  on  the  23rd  De- 
cember, 1831.  Upon  returning  home,  he  found  his  form- 
er master  had  left  England;  this  disturbed  him  very 
much,  and  he  was  brought  back  after  only  a  week's  ab- 
sence, with  very  aggravated  propensities  and  passions. 
He  continued  under  treatment  this  time,  six  months  ;  and 
after  remaining  well,  and  in  employ  some  weeks  before 
his  discharge,  was  again  sent  out  cured  on  the  3rd  July, 
1832.  Again  he  only  remained  out  a  week,  and  was 
brought  back  on  the  10th  July,  1832,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme violence.  Upon  this  subsiding,  he  was  usefully 
employed  in  the  house,  and  after  a  residence  of  fifteen 
months,  was  discharged  well  once  more  on  the  I6th  Oc- 
tober, 1833.  This  time  h^  remained  out  eighteen 
months,  suSering  some  deprivations,  and  encountering 
the  adverse  winds,  and  common  storms  of  life ;  these 
produced  renewed  mental  violence,  and  he  was  brought 
back  to  us  on  the  16th  April,  1834,  with  all  his  symptoms 
aggravated.  He  has  been  with  us  ever  since,  and  though 
for  the  longest  part  of  this  period,  (now  thirteen  years,) 
only  occasional  symptoms,  and  these  rather  of  a  pas- 
sive, than  an  active  character,  have  appeared,  so  that  he 
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has  not  been  incapacitated  from  leading  a  li^e  of  great 
usefulness  ;  yet,  it  has  not  been  thought  right,  to  hazard 
such  inroads  on  his  constitutipn,  as  these  recurring  dis- 
turbances must  produce,  by  sending  him  away  again. 
His  life  of  late  has  been  a  happy  one,  and  he  has  gone 
on  with  increased  self-confidence,  by  being  gradually 
more  and  more  confided  in.  About  three  weeks  back, 
after  complaining  of  deafness,  and  going  through  the  fa- 
tigues of  an  anxious  day,  with  many  visitors  and  callers, 
he  expresssed  great  concern  about  the  house,  grew  ner- 
vously agitated,  and  after  giving  up  his  several  charges 
into  other  hands,  went  of  his  own  accord  into  the  patients' 
galleries,  for  quietude  and  repose,  where  he  remains. 
He  is  now  occasionally  violent  and  disturbed  ;  talks  in- 
coherently and  loudly  ;  and  breaks  up  his  discourses, 
which  are  not  without  sense,  into  fragments  of  folly.  We 
hope  however  he  may  yet  get  well  again. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  steady  pursuit  of  any  course 
to  a  successful  issue,  there  are  lessons  which  can  only 
be  learned  in  the  Insane  school ;  and  even  there,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tutor  one's  own  mind  to  the  con- 
viction, that  the  doings  of  turbulent  destructiveness  are 
beyond  individual  control ;  and  that  that  class  of  pa- 
tients who  come  under  the  distinction  of  "Morally  In- 
sane," are  quite  irresj^onsible  for  their  deeds.  The  mo- 
ment however  responsibility  is  admitted,  penal  treatment 
is  the  necessary  sequence;  which  never  should  arise  in 
the  moral  management  of  the  Insane,  or  enter  into  the 
discipline  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  Th^re  are  cases  how- 
ever, which  are  occasionally  met  with,  that  call  for  more, 
than  ordinary  forbearance,  and,  in  the  zeal  for  represen- 
tative quietude,  it  is  hardly  honest  not  to  notice  them. 
We  have  an  anxious  case  in  the  house  at  present,  of  a 
female  whose  discourse  is  always  on  the  "  outrage,"  (to 
use  her  own  words,)  to  which  her  "  fine  feelings  are  sub- 
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jected,  by  association  with  Lunatics,"  while  her  daily  and 
nightly  displays  are  themselves  coarse  and  outrageous. 
The  number  of  windows  this  woman  has  broken,  and  the 
blankets  she  has  torn,  would  make  up  a  very  serious 
amount  of  expenditure.  Her  protests  against  her  pre- 
sent associations,  is  perhaps  not  altogether  without  some 
color.  She  was  brought  up  in  respectable  life,  but  from 
having  shown  of  late  years  symptoms  of  Insanity,  was 
removed  from  her  own  cottage  and  placed  in  a  private 
Asylum  ;  from  there,  without  having  returned  home,  or 
being  herself  at  all  convinced  of  her  altered  pecuniary 
circumstances,  she  was  brought  to  this  house  as  a  pau- 
per;  where  she  is  still  a  tax  upon  our  ingenuity,  to  de- 
vise means  in  prevention  of  the  exercise  of  her  destruc- 
tive tendency.  There  is  little  doubt  that  her  mania  has 
been  aggravated  by  deceptions  practised  ;  and  she  must 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  alluded  to  in  the  last  report, 
suffering  from  injudicious,  though  perhaps  not  ill-inten- 
tioned ponduct.  She  has  a  great  dislike  to  visitors,  keeps 
in  her  room  as  much  as  possible,  and  is  always  excited 
by  strangers.  She  is  now  the  subject  for  decision  on  that 
nice  point  between  that  inspection  and  publicity  which 
&\io\A(S.  always  be ;  and  those  visits  for  mere  gratification 
and  curiosity  which  should  never  he. 

This  case,  will  perhaps  warrant  the  repetition  of  that 
caution  against  deception  previous  to  the  admission  of 
Patients,  which  was  more  pointedly  alluded  to,  in  last 
years'sreport.  This  maybe  very  often  the  resultof  fear; 
those  about  them  are  afraid  of  explicit  conduct;  but,  it 
should  be  remembered,  thnt  while  fear  is  perhaps  the 
passion  most  easily  excited,  it  is  also  the  easiest  to  propa- 
gate ;  and  thus,  many  are  brought  to  the  Asylum  under 
dread  and  alarm,  and  needing  the  utmost  encouragement 
and  tenderness,  to  overcome  a  re-acting  fearful  aversion. 
It  may  also  be  well  to  ask  further  attention  to  the  neces- 
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sary  queries  ontbe  admission  Papers  ;  these  are  often  ve- 
ry irregularly  filled  up,  and  the  consequences  are  some- 
times Ijazardous.  A  man  was  brought  in  about  a  fort- 
night back,  declared  on  his  admission  order  "not 
dangerous ;"  on  the  supposition  tliat  the  account  was  cor- 
rect, he  was  placed  with  some  quiet  patients:  on  exami- 
nation, there  were  marks  about  him  which  were  some- 
what suspicious,  and  a  very  short  time  taught  us  the  ne- 
cesslt}''  of  being  extremely  guarded  ;  he  ran  out  of  his 
room,  knocked  tv/o  of  the  attendants  down,  and  might 
have  seriously  injured  them.  Upon  subsequent  enquiry, 
it  was  found,  that  only  the  day  before,  he  had  been  ex- 
tremely violent  in.  his  conduct  both  towards  his  brother 
and  his  wife  :  intimation  of  this,  should  have  been  given 
in  his  paper. 

Both  Employments  and  Amusements  throughout  the 
past  year  have  been  increased  as  much  as  possible. 
We  have  of  late  commenced  the  establishment  of  a  Li- 
brary ;  and  have  now  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  in 
circulation,  of  general  and  interesting  literature  :  we 
find  it  a  very  valuable  source  of  amusement,  and  of  men- 
tal improvement.  There  is  not  so  much  literary  zeal 
amongst  the  men,  as  is  apparent  on  the  female  side  of  the 
house  :  here,  there  is  established  a  large  training  school, 
the  benefits  of  which  have  been  felt  by  many  who  have 
left,  and  are  still  being  felt  by  many  that  remain." 


County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Forston,  Dorset, 
Sngland. 

Number  of  patients,  134  ;  viz  :  52  men,  and  82 
women. 

Admissions  during  the  year,  47  ;  recoveries,  16  ; 
deaths,  9. 
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G.  P.  Button,  is  the  Medical  Officer,  from  whose  re- 
port we  make  the  following  selections  :— 

"J»  F.,  a  gardener,  much  respected  for  his  upright 
conduct.  He  had  an  allotment  of  ground  adjoining  a 
field  belonging  to  a  farmer.  The  hedge  separating  their 
grounds,  being  broken,  the  farmer's  cows  had,  on  sever* 
al  occasions,  got  through  and  devoured  his  vegetables. 
On  passing  through  the  field  one  evening,  he  took,  from  a 
heap  of  brush  wood,  a  few  sticks,  intending  to  mend  the 
gap.  The  farmer  meeting  him,  the  poor  man  dropped 
the  sticks,  when  he  was  instantly  accused  of  thft 
theft.  In  vain  he  asserted  his  intention  of  repairing  the 
hedge.  A  summons  was  procured,  and  he  appeared  at 
the  Petty  Sessions.  On  the  case  being  heard,  the  Magis* 
trates  decided,  that  if  the  farmer  was  determined  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  case  he  must  carry  it  to  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. A  Magistrate,  who  knew  both  parties,  became 
surety  for  the  gardener's  appearance.  At  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  prosecutor  appeared  by  counsel.  The 
gardener  at  once  admitted  the  fact  of  his  taking  the 
wood,  and  stated  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  A  conviction 
followed,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  few  days'  imprison- 
ment. On  entering  the  Gaol  doors,  the  shock  he  received 
unhinged  his  mind,  and  he  immediately  lost  his  reason. 
The  form  of  his  malady  was  melancholia  with  delusion. 
The  idea  that  he  was  to  be  transported  constantly  haunts 
ed  him.  He  was  discharged  within  four  months  after  his 
admission  to  the  Asylum. 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as  showing,  that  in 
ip  some  instances  at  least,  of  partial  idiotcy  or  imbecility, 
the  mental  powers  may  be  educated  and  developed  with 
the  happiest  results.  T.  B.  was  received  from  a  Union, 
of  which  he  had  been  many  years  an  inmate.  When 
admitted  he  was  apparently  in  a  most  hopeless  state  ; 
mischievous,  tearing  his  clothes  by  day  and  night;  dan- 
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gerous,  kicking  and  striking  those  about  him  ;  totally  lost 
to  all  sense  of  propriety,  uncleanly  in:  his  habits,  and 
when  accosted,  only  returning  an  unmeaning  laugh.  He 
was  observed  to  take  apparent  pleasure  in  secreting  arti* 
cles,  and  sometimes  he  would  ask  for  a  half-penny.  The 
idea  thus  suggested  was  acted  on,  and  he  was  promised 
a  shilling,  if  he  would  be  cleanly  for  three  months.  An 
alteration  soon  took  place.  He  ceased  to  destroy  his 
clothes,  and  became  cleanly  aiid  quiet.  He  continued 
in  this  state  for  the  required  period,  and  obtained  the  re- 
ward. He  has  learnt  to  read;  and  is  so  altered  in  his 
whole  character,  that  he  is  quite  a  model  of  cleanliness 
and  good  behavior.  He  has  since  received  6d.  every 
quarter,  which  he  carefully  treasures.  Fifteen  months 
have  elapsed  since  his  education  commenced,  and  he  is 
now  daily  employed  in  the  garden,  keeping  watch  ovef 
the  other  men,  in  case  of  any  attempt  at  escape.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  mangel  wurzel  was  taken  in,  he  kept 
a  check  by  means  of  strokes  on  a  slate,  on  the  number  of 
barrow  loads  deliveYed  into  store  ;  which  account  was 
found  to  be  correct* 

Several  instances  have  occurred,  during  the  year',  in 
which  patients,  apparently  convalescent,  have  been 
thrown  back  by  the  premature  visits  of  their  friends  or* 
acquaintances  ;  hence,  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  suC" 
'  cessful  treatment  of  their  cases.  In  some  patients  pre- 
vious delusions  were  revived,  and  a  recurrence  of  the 
malady  was  the  consequence.  In  other  cases,  the  pa- 
tients have  felt  disappointed  at  their  friends  leaving  them 
behind  after  their  visit,  and  a  state  of  irritation  has  suc- 
ceeded, followed  by  loss  of  sleep  and  a  relapse.  This 
tends  to  show  that  the  premature  introduction  of  friends, 
however  humanely  intended,  is  really  an  act  of  cruelty 
towards  the  hapless  sufferer. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  are  cheered  and  gratified 
C  " 
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by  the  visits  of  their  friends,  and  their  recovery  is  accel- 
erated by  a  kind,  well-timed,  and  judicious  intercourse. 
The  proper  time  w^hen  these  visits  would  prove  advanta- 
geous to  the  patient,  requires  the  most  thoughtful  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the  most  respon- 
sible charge  of  the  insane.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
means  of  cure,  while  every  possible  facility  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient  should  be  eagerly  embraced,  every 
thing  likely  to  retard  such  an  event  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

SCHOOLS   AND    ASYLUMS   FOR   THE   IDIOTIC 
AND  IMBECILE. 

Repeatedly,  during  the  past  four  years,  have  we  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  deplorable  and  ne- 
glected condition  of  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile,  and  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  establishing  Asjdums  and  Schools  for 
their  comfort  and  improvement.  The  community  has 
been  slow  to  believe  that  much  good  could  be  affected 
by  efforts  of  this  kind,  but  we  are  confident  that  before 
many  years,  few  kinds  of  benevolent  exertion  will  be 
deemed  to  have  produced  more  useful  and  pleasing 
results. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  several  States  has  been  directed  to  this  subject. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  School  for  Idiots  passed  the  Senate,  and 
failed  in  the  Assembly,  we  understand,  but  for  want  of 
time  to  act  upon  it.  We  trust  at  the  coming  session  the 
subject  will  again  be  called  up  and  prosecuted  to  a  suc- 
cessful result.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
last  session,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  School  for  the  Idiotic,  and  the  fature  teacher  of  the 
School  is  now  in  Europe,  qualifying  himself  by  observa- 
tion at  similar  schools  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Switzerland, 
for  his  duties  in  Massachusetts. 

In  furtherance  of  the  general  object,  the  welfare  of 
the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile,  we  subjoin  the  following  article 
from  Chambers'  Journal,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the 
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Infant  Crcdns  or  Idiots,  of  Switzerland,  at  Dr.  Gug- 
genbuhl's  Institution,  at  Abeadberg. — [Editor  Jour,  of 
Insanitij. 

Hospital  for  Infant  Cretins. 

The  unfortunate  beings  whose  destiny  forms  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  are  well  known  to  travellers  in  Switzer- 
land, whose  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  that  glorious 
country  has  often  been  clouded  by  the  sight  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  incurable  suffering.  The  be- 
nevolent have  sighed  over  their  degradation,  the  politi- 
cal economist  has  calculated  the  dead  weight  that  they 
must  prove  on  so  poor  a  population,  and  the  Christian  has 
mourned  over  immortal  souls,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a 
chrysalis,  which  will  open  only  when  the  cerements  of 
the  lornb  shall  burst. 

They  have  existed  for  centuries — indeed,  no  one  in  the 
country  knows  the  time  when  there  were  no  cretins  in 
the  land  ;  they  have  existed  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  and 
no  means  had  hitherto  been  sought  to  turn  away  so  great 
an  affliction,  or  modify  its  intensity,  till  one  of  those  no- 
ble and  unselfish  characters,  which  the  world  sees,  from 
time  to  time,  stand  forth  Irom  the  crowd,  rose  up  to  help 
them,  giving  his  powers  of  mind  and  energies  of  heart  to 
the  subject,  and  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  cure  or 
amelioration  of  lifant  Cretins. 

It  is  now  seven  3-enrs  since  the  simple-hearted  and  be- 
nevolent Doctor  Guggenbuhl  founded  his  Asylum  on  the 
heights  of  Abendberg,  a  spot  which  poets  and  painters 
mi"-ht  choose  as  the  scene  of  their  reveries,  nnd  which  is 
sin^-ularly  well  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  in- 
mates for  their  physical  and  intellectual  development.  A 
purer  air  cannot  exist,  nor  a  scene  of  more  exquisite 
beauty.     It   is  an  open  space,  three  thousand  five  hun- 
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dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between  the  lakes 
of  Thun  and  Brientz,  and  overhanging  the  towns  of  In- 
terlacken  and  Unterseen;  below,  the  mountain  is  thickly 
covered  by  a  fine  forest,  and  opposite  rises  the  giant  form 
of  the  glorious  Jungfrau — a  sovereign  among  the  mighty 
Alps.  The  buildings  which  form  the  hospice  are  ex- 
tremely modest,  but  convenient ;  and  on  that  height  is  to 
be  found  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  daily  life.  The 
produce  of  the  kitchen-gkrden  is,  in  general,  very  abun- 
dant ;  and  Indian  corn,  and  even  other  corn,  grow  well 
there.  The  inmates  bake  their  own  bread,  and  some- 
times kill  their  own  meat.  Poultry  and  goats  complete 
their  stock. 

Almost  alwa3's  the  winter,  which  is  severe  in  the  val- 
ley, passes  gently  over  fhe  heights.  Two  unfailing 
springs  of  water  supply  them  amply  with  baths,  as  well 
as  what  is  wanted  for  household  use. 

In  this  retirement,  with  all  the  ardor  with  which  dis- 
coveries inspire  genius,  and  the  patience  and  affection 
with  which  the  love  of  his  fellow-creatures  has  filled  his 
heart,  the  young  and  scientific  physician  we  have  named 
has  resolved  on  spending  his  life,  surrounded  by  objects, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  a  disgusting  nature,  and  without 
companions  of  like  education  with  himself,  except  in  the 
valley  below.  Before  this  living  example  of  Christian 
love,  we  bow  with  feelings  of  unmixed  veneration ;  for, 
when  he  began  his  work,  there  were  no  admiring  crowds 
to  fan  enthusiasm ;  there  was  eveiy  thing  to  fear  for 
want  of  funds,  and  little  co-operation  to  hope  for  from 
the  medical  practitioners  of  the  country.  There  were 
deep-rooted  prejudices  to  overcome.  Money  never  is 
abundant  in  Switzerland,  and  one  canton  takes  but  little 
interest  in  the  institutions  of  another. 

Once  inspired  with  this  generous  determination,  and 
prompted  by  scientific  knowledge,  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  gave 
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himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  jirobable  cause  of  this 
mysterious  disorder,  and  of  the  probable  means  of  curing 
it.  For  this,  he  availed  liimself  of  the  researches  and 
opinions  of  others,  and  also  of  what  is  always  a  sure 
guide — the  hereditary  wisdom  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places  where  cretinism  is  most  prevalent. 

He  found  that,  from  the  celebrated  De  Saussure,  down 
to  the  living  physicians  of  Switzerland,  all  agreed  that 
the  disorder  never  showed  itself  above  four  thousand 
feet  on  the  mountains  ;  and  that  children  attacked  by  it, 
and  immediately  carried  up  into  a  purer  and  keener  air, 
were  sure  to  recover,  and  even  to  be  more  lively  and  for- 
warder on  returning  again  into  the  valleys,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  than  the  other  children  of  those  parts ; 
but  also,  they  easily  fall  back  into  the  same  state  as  be- 
fore, and  require  more  than  one  summer  spent  upon  the 
heights  to  free  them  entirely  from  all  symptoms  of  the 
disorder. 

He  found,  also,  that  those  who  were  rich  enough,  sent 
their  offspring  away,  while  infants,  to  healthier  spots  ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sion,  in  the  Valais,  who  pos- 
sess mayens,  or  pastures,  and  chalets  on  the  heights,  send 
their  wives  up  to  them  to  be  delivered  there,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  infants  so  born  are  freer  from  attacks 
of  cretinism  than  those  born  in  the  vallej^s.  All  these  un- 
doubted facts  led  him  to  found  his  establishment  at  the 
height  so  indicated,  and  in  the  healthiest  spot  possible, 
where  the  little  cretins  can  spend  the  winter  as  well  as 
the  summer  in  comfort,  and  be  not  only  under  the  care  of 
nurses  and  physicians,  but  also  under  that  of  schoolmas- 
ters and  mistresses,  and  so  receive  bodily  care  and  intel- 
lectual instruction  at  t!ie  same  time. 

He  began  m  the  spirit  of  Franke,  whose  example  he 
so  often  alludes  to  ;  and  rel\'ing  on  the  fullness  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  to  realize  what  he  felt  sure  of  execut- 
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ins:,  were  the  means  obtained.  His  difficulties  were 
great,  and  the  sympathy  he  met  with,  at  first,  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  next  to  nothing  ;  but  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  neighborhood  of  Interlacken,  which,  in  summer, 
is  filled  with  tourists  fi-om  every  country,  as  a  most  prov- 
idential circumstance  for  the  success  of  the  rising  Hos- 
pital. 

The  first  news  that  we  received  of  its  existence,  was 
from  the  graphic  pen  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  (the  Baron  de  Krudener,)  then  at  Inter- 
lacken, who  had  accompanied  the  Princess  Rephin  on  a 
visit  to  it,  and  who  described  its  very  infancy  with  enthu- 
siasm. Some  time  after,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  while 
resident  at  Interlacken,  inspected  it  himself,  and  gave 
substantial  marks  of  his  interest ;  and  the  scientific  of 
all  countries,  as  well  the  philanthropic  and  curious,  who 
visit  the  Bernese  Oberland,  have  spread  a  knowledge  of 
its  foundation  throughout  the  continent  more  rapidly  than 
otherwise  could  ever  have  been  hoped  for. 

Nevertheless,  ill-natured  doubts  were  thrown  on  the 
facts  which  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  published ;  and  ridicule, 
even,  was  not  wanting  to  dishearten  and  distress  him. 
Some  generous  minded  persons  were,  however,  to  be 
found,  who  held  out  a  helping  hand,  and  assisted  him  to 
put  his  benevolent  designs  into  execution. 

As  soon  as  the  establishment  was  opened,  the  govern- 
ment of  Berne  granted  it  a  sum  of  six  hundred  livres  j 
and  those  of  Fribourg,  the  Valais,  and  St.  Gall,  sent  cre- 
tin children  to  be  maintained  there  at  their  expense. 
The  King  of  Prussia  likewise  took  notice  of  it,  and  or- 
dered two  children  to  be  placed  there  from  the  principal- 
ity of  Neufchatel ;  the  Countess  of  Hahn  Hahn,  who  had 
taken  her  daughter  to  the  Abendberg,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
effecting  her  cure,  (but  her  age,  sixteen,  rendered  it  im- 
possible,) with  a  most  natural  sympathy  for  others  simi- 
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larly  afflicted,  requested  that  a  Valaisan  child  should  be 
always. maintained lliere  at  her  expense,  to  be  dalled  her 
child,  one  succeeding  'the  other  wiien  cured,  and  for 
which  she  gave  the  necessary  funds. 

Associations  began  then  to  be  formed  in  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  beginning  with  Hamburg,  Amster- 
dam, &c.,  and,  finally,  Dr.  Troxler,  professor  at  Berne, 
gave  the  establishment  the  sanction  of  his  powerful  name. 
Subscriptions  were  mide  which  have  enabled  Dr.  Gug- 
genbuhl  to  extend  his  operations  wider  than  he  pdssibly 
could  have  done ;  and  last  year  he  ventured  to  add  a  sec- 
ond building  to  the  original  one,  that  tne  children  might 
be  enabled  to  continue  their  gymnastic  exercises  through 
the  winter,  whereas  before  they  could  only  be  performed 
in  the  open  air.  He  has  also  added  two  or  three  rooms 
in  the  new  building,  which  can  be  occupied  by  the  pa- 
tents of  the  children,  who  may  wish  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  ;  for  among  thd"sick,  whom 
Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  rising  reputation  has  bi^ought  to  the 
Abendberg,  are  some  of  high  rank,  who,  though  not  pre- 
cisely cretins,  were  yet  of  that  class  of  patients  in  whom 
the  brain  appears  not  to  have  been  properl}^  developed ; 
and  to  these  he  has  been  of  very  great  use;  When  we 
visited  him,  in  1846,  and  fully  enjoyed  the  sight  of  so/ 
iriuch  natural  and  moral  beautyj  we  saw  two  titled  littlei 
girls  who  had  been  taken  to  him  from  Germany,  to  die,  as 
it  was  thought,  but  who  have,  On  the  contrary,  lived  and 
prospered  under  his  roof. 

Of  the  number  of  children  hitherto  admitted,  one-third 
have  been  sent  back  to  their  families  quite  cured,  others 
more  or  less  ameliorated,  and  some  few  have  died.  Irt 
general.  Dr.  Ouggenbuhl  cotnplains  that  they  are  not  left 
long  enough^  and  assures  us  that  a  long  space  of  time  anti 
Continued  care  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  perfect 
success }  not  less,  he  reckons,  than  three  years,  in  gett- 
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era].  Some  have  appeared  to  baffle  every  effort,  their 
bodies  presenting  an  ensemble  of  deformity,  their  tongues 
obtruding  from  their  mouths,  their  heads  hanging  down, 
their  skin  wrinkled  like  a  person  of  eighty,  their  limbs 
dwindled  to  nothing,  their  bodies  enormous,  and  neither 
sign  of  intelligence  nor  any  articulate  sound  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  Even  these  by  his  kind  and  judicious  treat- 
ment, by  unwearying  care,  by  baths,  by  aromatic  fric- 
tions, by  electricity,  by  goats'  milk,  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  sun,  by  every  means  of  infant  development,  play- 
ing, talking,  laughing,  by  lessons  with  pictures,  and  by 
singing — even  these  have  acquired  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
tlie  power  of  speech,  the  faculty  of  learning;  and  have, 
after  a  long  stay  on  the  Abendberg,  been  sent  back  as 
well  as,  and  even  more  forward  in  most  branches  of  in- 
struction, than  the  generality  of  children  of  their  age. 
Their  progress  is  never  uniform  or 'regular,  but  always 
oy  fits  and  s.tarts,  and  all  at  once,  as  if  a  cell  were  open- 
ed in  their  brain,  or  a  veil  withdrawn  from  their  under- 
standing, and  that,  too,  when  least  expected.  Parents 
and  schooltaasters  might  learn  many  a  useful  lesson  on 
that  Alpine  height,  and  find  data  which  would  savemore 
man  one  dunce  from  the  rod,  and  teach  the  master  that  he 
is  far  more  to  blame  than  the  scholar. 

His  great  principle  is  to  strengthen  the  body  before  he 
attempts  to  develope  the  mind.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  to  venture  on  the  second  before  the  first  is  ac* 
complished,  is  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  consc" 
quences  j  and  were  his  warning  voice  but  listened  to, 
now  many  victims  of  precocity,  how  many  little  wonders, 
who  minister  to  parental  self-love  for  a  time,  and  then  sink 
into  mediocrity  afterwards,  might  be  saved  from  subse- 
quent suffering  and  nervous  irritability! 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl  divides  cretinism  into  several  different 
species  c — 1st,  Atrophy,  in  which  the  spinal  marrow  has 
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giiffered  mostly,  and  the  extremities  are  nearly  paralj^zed  ; 
2d,  Raehitie,  where  the  bones  have  become  soft  and 
spongy,  and  out  of  proportion;  3d,  Hydrocephalic  ;  the 
disorder  being  occasioned  by  water  formed  in  the  cells 
of  the  skull  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  the  brain; 
4th,  Inborn,  of  which  the-germ  is  in  the  infant  at  its  birth, 
and  which  presents  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples, and  varies  in  intensity,  from  the  slightly  affected, 
down  to  the  mass  of  animal  matter  which  lies  where  it  is 
placed,  and  can  neither  move  nor  speak.  In  this  class 
are  to  be  remarked  those  who  have  imperfect  bodily 
growth,  and  the  head  out  of  proportion  to  the  body;  and 
also  those  who  do  not  speak,  yet  are  not  deaf,  but  who 
have  great  difficulty  in  articulating,  and  are  too  lazy  to 
attempt  it^ 

We  might  give  some  striking  extracts  from  the  German 
report  published  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  in  1846,  illustrative 
of  each  of  these  forms  of  cretinism;  but  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  the  first  mentioned  form  of  cretinism, 
(atrophy,)  will  be  considered  sufficient  in  a  non-profes- 
sional  journal  like  this  : — 

"  L ,  a  little  girl  of  six  months  old,  was  brought  to 

us.  Her  mother  is  strong  and  healthy,  but  her  father 
weak  and  scrofulous.  Till  she  was  four  months  old  she 
was  in  good  health,  but  weaker  than  children  of  that  age 
generally.  A  violent  cold  was  the  beginning  of  her  ill- 
ness ;  and  when  brought  to  our  house,  her  appearance 
was  so  wretched  as  to  procure  her  the  name  of  the  Utile 
worm,  from  the  Princess  Royal  Henrietta  of  Wurtemberg, 
during  her  visit  to  us;  and  truly  was  she  so  named,  for 
she  was  frightful  to  look  upon.  Her  body  was  more  like 
a  skeleton  covered  with  skin  than  any  thing  else,  and  that 
skin  was  cold  and  wrinkled.  All  her  muscles  were  im- 
movable, and  the  extremities  of  her  body  like  miniature 
hands  and  feet.     Her  face  was  deadly  white,  her  fore- 
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head  and  cheeks  wrinkled  like  an  old  persons,  while  her 
black  and  piercing  eyes  had  a  singularly  knowing  look. 
She  slept  ill,  her  pulse  was  feeble,  and  she  had  no  nat- 
ural heat.  She  came  to  us  in  July;  the  weather  was 
beautiful,  aiid  the  keenness  of  our  mountain  air,  the  unin- 
terruptecl  sunshine  of  our  unclouded  sky,  the  electricity 
which  predominates  in  the  atmosphere,  all  which  have  so 
great  an  influenceonourinvalids,w^ere  furthered  by  strict 
regimen  and  constant  care.  Tliis  delicate  little  crea- 
ture, who  so  soon  after  her  birth  had  begun  to  lose  all  re- 
semblance to  a  human  being,  and  that  so  rapidly,  now 
made  as  rapid  strides  towards  recovery.  In  three  months' 
time,  the  deformities  of  her  person  began  to  disappear^ 
her  skin  recovered  its  natural  warmth,  the  wrinkles  van- 
ished, and  her  face  grew  3^oung  again,  with  the  hue  and 
the  charm  of  infancy;  and  at  the  same  time  her-smile, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  took  notice  of  those  around 
her,  showed  that  the  faculties  of  her  mind  were  awaken- 
ing, also.  In  the  space  of  twelve  months,  she  had  lost 
the  appearance  of  d  little  doll,  and  had  regained  that  of 
children  of  her  own  age — proof  sufficient  of  the  efficacy 
of  proper  treatment  begun,  without  loss  of  time,  and  of 
the  disorder  being  more  efficaciou  sly  treated  in  earliest  in- 
fancy than  at  a  later  period.  It  is  now  eighteen  months 
since  she  left  us,  and  we  have  had  the  happiness  of  learn- 
ing from  the  Pastor  Bitzius,  of  Lutzolfluck,  (so  well 
knowr;  as  a  popular  writer,)  in  whose  parish  she  is,  that 
she  continues  in  perfect  health,  and  can  talk  and  express 
herself  well." 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl  makes  a  wide  distinction  between  cre- 
tinism and  idiotism  ;  and  after  illustrating  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  by  the  description  of  two  brothers  who  are 
in  his  institution — the  one  cretin,  the  other  idiot — he  pro- 
ceeds thus  : — 

*'  Cretinism  shows  itself  sometimes  in  the  physical  de- 
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velopment,  and  sometimes  in  the  intellectual,  and  some- 
times in  both,  and  to  about  the  same  degree.  It  is  always 
accompanied  by  some  great  defect  in  the  constitution  ; 
while  the  intellect  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  being 
acted  upon. 

"  Idiotism,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  found  in  a  beautiful, 
well-proportioned  body.  It  is  occasioned,  without  any 
exception,  by  a  fault  in  the  formation  of  the  brain — some- 
times too  large — or  an  organization  of  it  which  excludes 
the  possibility  of  any  but  a  very  slight  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

"Anatomical researches  on  the  bodies  of  cretins  have 
shown  that  the  seat  of  the  disorder  is  almost  always  in 
the  brain.  Sometimes  its  substance  differs  from  that  of 
healthy  subjects  by  being  too  hard  or  too  little;  some- 
times it  is  watery,  and  sometimes  its  fibres  are  flat  and 
small,  as  in  animals.  Yet  a  cause  still  hidden  from  us, 
either  before  or  after  birth,  hinders  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  marrow,  both  so  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  growth  and  the  progress  of  the 
child. 

"Cretinism  is'  also  closely  allied  to  scrofula;  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  being  often,  if  not  always,  found 
in  cretins,  and  the  same  remedies  being  generally  good 
for  both.  (Goitres,  also,  often  accompany  or  precede  it, 
and  are  sometimes  enormous  in  old  cretins.)  Scrofula  is 
frequent  in  the  valleys,  very  fatal,  and  its  effects  dread- 
ful, even  where  it  does  not  kill." 

Such,  then,  is  cretinism — a  disorder  which  is  sometimes 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  unfortunate  child  at  its  birth, 
and  which  in  that  case  has, a  stronger  hold  over  the  con- 
stitution than  when  it  attacks  it  at  a  later  period  ;  but 
which  the  oftenest  shows  itself  the  first  few  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years,  of  its  existence  ;  seldom  or  ever  after 
the  age  of  seven  years  ;  and  if  met  by  a  change  of  air  and 
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diet,  by  strengthening"  and  exciting  remedies,  by  action 
on  the  nerves,  the  bones,  and  the  muscles,  can  be  stop- 
ped short  and  finally  cured,  if  taken  in  time  after  the  mo- 
ment when  it  first  manifests  itself,  and  if  the  treatment  is 
continued  long  enough ;  and  which  can  almost  always 
be  modified  :  thus  differing  entirely  from  idiocy,  which 
is  incurable  and  unmodifiable.  Cretins,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  disorder,  never  live  longer  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  pass,  as  it  were,  at  once  from  childhood  to  old 
age  in  their  appearance. 

They  are  even  in  that  extreme  state  of  disgusting  help- 
lessness, the  objects  of  lenderness  and  superstitious  rev- 
erence in  their  families  ;  according  to  the  beneficent  dis- 
pensations of  a  merciful  God,  who  never  permits  a  want 
in  the  human  race  without  implanting  a  feeling  in  the  hu- 
man heart  which  is  to  lead  men  to  minister  unto  it.  Their 
heads  are  almost  invariably  larger  than thoseofothermen, 
and  offer  some  singular  and  defective  forms,  through  which 
one  feature  rjins  without  exception — the  depression  of  the 
forehead.  Unfortunately,  those  prejudices  which  exist 
everywhere  among  the  poor,  have  hitherto  greatly  hinder- 
ed all  anatomical  researches  in  cretins,  and  rendered  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  cretinism  so  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  remedies  which  Dr.  Guggen- 
buhl  has  employed  with  the  greatest  success,  and  which 
he  recommends  to  the  notice  and  use  of  the  scientific 
world. 

They  are,  in  general,  the  same,  with  little  variation; 
and  consist  in  electric  shocks  on  the  head  and  on  the  feet, 
given  during  sleep  or  in  the  bath,  where  generally  the 
little  patients  pronounce  their  first  distinct  words;  of 
aromatic  frictions  on  the  back,  with  baths  of  the  same,- of 
preparations  of  steel,  bark ;  of  the  waters  of  Wiedegg, 
\yhich  are  in  the  neighboThood;  of  cod-liver  oil ;  of  iodine  ; 
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ofjuglam  regia  ;  of  a  diet  composed  of  goats'  milk,  which 
is  peculiarly  aromatic  on  the  mountains;  of  meat,  some 
few  vegetables,  with  the  entire  exclusion  of  potatoes;  but, 
above  all,  and  the  most  important,  is  continual  exposure 
to  the  air  and  sunshine — those  who  cannot  walk  being 
laid  out  on  the  grass  to  inhale  the  wholesome  breezes  of 
that  higli,  pure  air;*  cold  baths  they  cannot  bear.  Gym- 
nastic exercises,  which  require  the  daily  use  of  every 
muscle,  are  also  very  important,  and  excite  the  chil- 
dren to  emulation  in  their  feats;  while  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  equally  carried  on  in  men- 
tal gymnastics,  according  to  the  powers  of  each  little 
scholar.  Music  has  been  found  to  be  'a  powerrful  aid, 
soothing,  interesting  and  refining;  and  we  can  bear  wit- 
ness ourselves  to  the  thrilling  effect  of  the  voices  of  the 
happy  little  group,  who  sang  to  us  in  their  infantine  man- 
ner the  praises  of  their  God. .  Few  persons,  we  think, 
could  have  restrained  their  tears  while  listening  to  that 
infant  choir,  and  reflecting  that  but  for  the  Christian 
love  which  has  watched  over  them,  their  voices  might 
still  have  uttered  nothing  but  groans,  and  their  souls  re- 
mained ignorant  of  God  their  Maker. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  difficult  question — what  are  the 
causes  of  cretinism  ?  and  set  forth  the  various  supposi- 
tions which  have  been  given  down  to  the  present  day. 

From  all  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl 
hirr|self,  and  collected  by  him  from  others,  from  those 
also  published  by  the  different  societies  which  have  ex- 
amined into  it,  there  seems  to  remain  no  doubt  that  it  ari- 
ses from  local  causes  affecting  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  children  are  born  or  live.  That  it  is  neces- 
sarily hereditary,  does  not  appear;  for  children  of  parents 


*Messrs.  Schublu'and  Buzzorini  have  shown,  by  their  experiments,  th&t  tiM 
human  lungs  absorb  in  the  mountain  air  a  much  greater  quantity  of  oxygen 
than  in  the  plain  ;  f(7r  wliich  reason  the  nervous  system  is  more  active,  animal 
heat  is  stronger,  and  the  nourishment  given  to  the  body  more  abundant- 
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half  cretin,  or  with  some  signs  of  the  disease,  often  es- 
cape; whereas  very  lively  and  healthy  persons  often  have 
cretin  children,  when  living  in  a  close,  steamy  air^  in  val- 
leys where  there  is  not  a  thorough  renewing  of  the  air, 
or  where  stagnant  vapors  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
by  the  waters  coming  down  from  the  heights,  and  being 
held  in  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  or  a  belt  of  trees.  We  must 
add  also  the  w^nt  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  the  hab-» 
itations,  which  are  but  too  often  devoid  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  windows,  and  which  are  generally  ornamented 
in  front  by  a  large  dunghill,  surrounded  by  a  pool  of  in-" 
factious  water,  from  which  emanations  exhale  which  mast 
necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  dwellings.  Want  of  cleanliness  in  their  per- 
sons* also — the  use  of  fresh  water  being  no  part  of  their 
education;  and  lastly,  the  miserable  food  that  the  peasants 
in  general  live  upon,  consisting  of  salt  meat  at  times, 
black  bread,  hard  cheese,  and  potatoes. 

What  seems  to  justify  this  theory  is,  that  along  with  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  (the  consequence  of  long 
peace,)  of  much  travelling,  of  money  flowing  into  places 
which  formerly  were  never  visited  by  strangers;  in  conse- 
quence also  of  the  progress  made  in  comfort  in  the  houses, 
of  cleanliness  in  particular,  (partially  introduced,)  of 
drainage,  of  better  roads,  etc.,  it  is  certain  that  the  very 
most- disgusting  form  of  cretinism  has  nearly  disappeared* 
Those  unfortunate  beings,  who  could  neither  move,  speaky 
nor  show  any  sign  of  humanity,  except  its  most  degraded 
form,  are  scarcely  now  to  be  met  with.  Such  were  those? 
frightful  objects  which  the  French  soldiers  fired  at  on  their 
first  entrance  into  Switzerland,  not  from  cruelty,  but  from 
the  horror  with  which  they  inspired  them.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  also  at  the  same  time  become  more  active, 
laborious,  and  sober  by  their  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
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tnes;t  and  the  great  facilities  of  land  and  water  carriage 
have  introduced  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  and  substi- 
tuted a  much  more  wholesome  species  of  food  than  the 
indigestible  cheeses,  curds,  salt-pork,  greasy  baconj 
which  before  constituted  their  only  nourishment. 

Formerly,  also,  cretins  but  a  step  removed  from  the 
state  we  have  described,  were  unfortunately  permitted 
by  the  authorities  to  inter-marry,  and  thus  became  the 
parents  of  wretches  yet  more  unhappy  than  themselves. 
Now,  marriages  among  near  relations,  especially  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  disorder,  are  much  discouraged) 
as  being  fatal  to  the  health  of  their  children.  We  may 
therefore  hope  that,  if  no  great  pressure  of  misery  shoujd 
fall  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  every  sue* 
ceeding  year  may  bring  amongst  them  some  of  those  hab- 
its which  are  the  best  preventatives  of  scrofula,  goitre, 
and  cretinism. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Abendberg.  There 
have  been  fouruded  two  other  hospices  in  imitation'of  it^ — 
the  one  in  Wurtemberg,  by  afew  Christian  friends  associ- 
ated together,  and  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Rosch;  the  other  in  Saxony,  formed  by  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  Dr.  Carus,  physician  to  the  king.  In  Austria, 
researches  are  making  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Baton  Funchterslebdn,  but  no  establishment  has  yet 
been  made;  and  through  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  inqui- 
ties  d,re  going  on  by  the  great  Russian  oculist,  PiragofT, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  science.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  also  has  taken  up  the  subject  with  royal  muni6- 
cence  and  ordered  an  investigation  of  every  parish  thro'- 
out  his  dominions,  which   has  been    now  at    work    for 


tit  is  a  fact,  that  since  the  opening  of  the  route  into  Italy  by  the  Simplod, 
the  number  of  such  wretched  beings  has  much  diminished  all  through  tlie  Va- 
lais.     Only  since  then  the  banking  up  of  the  Rhone  has  taken  place,  and  is  still 

{)ro8ecnted   by   the  authorities  of  the   canton,  by  which  the   marshes,   which 
ormerly  were  Under  water  on  each  sid6  of  the  river,  Are  drained,  and  formed 
into  a  fertile  and  salubiious  countryi 
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many  months,  and  the  repprt  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
published  speedily. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  second  report,  as  yet  only  published 
in  German,  is  accompanied  by  a  very  large  number  of 
letters  of  affection  and  encouragement,  addressed  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent!  by  men.  of  science,  learn- 
ing, philanthropy,  and  Christian  pfinciplcj  many  of  whom 
have  visited  the  Abendberg,  and  give  their  witness  to  its 
feuccess.  They  are  in  some  instances  accompanied  by 
the  diplomas  of  different  leEirned  societies. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  our  humble  tribute  to  the  beauty 
and  the  importance  of  Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  bold  under- 
taking in  a  medical,  a  scientific,  a  philanthropic,  a  political, 
and,  above  all,  in.a  Ohristian  point  of  view ;  and  we  can 
fearlessly  call  on  all  those  in  our  own  happy  land,  where 
cretinism  and  goitres  are  unknown,  to  whom  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  mankind  is  dear,  to  come  forward 
with  the  abundant  riches  with  which  prosperity  and 
commerce  have  blessed  us,  so  difierent  from  the  scanty 
resources  of  poor  revolutionized  Switzerland,  and  help 
one  of  the  nablest  and  the  most  unselfish  enterprises  that 
fke  age  can  boast  of. 

Let  not  his  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  the  assist- 
Jiace  of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every  country  be  disap- 
pointed, but  let  those  who  are  unscathed  by  such  aflflic- 
tions  build  here  an  alter  of  thanksgiving  to  (Jod  ! 
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ARTICLE  Iir. 


The  Trial  of  WILLIAM  IP'REEMAM,  for  the  murder  of 
JOHN  G.  VAN  NEST,  including  the  Emdence  and  the 
■Arguments  of  Counsel,  with  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  granting  a  new  trial — And  of  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  body  by  Amabiah  Brigham,  M.  D.,  and 
others.  Reported  hy  Benjamin  F.  Hall,  Counsellor  at 
Law.     Auburn,  Derby,  Miller  Sf  Co.,  Publishers,  1848. 


Most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  many 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  trial.  Wm. 
Freeman,  the  prisoner,  was  born  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1S24.  His  father  was  born  a  slave,  but  became  free 
in  1816.  He  died  in  1827  from  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
caused,  as  was  supposed,  by  an  accidental  injury.  Of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  two  only  survive  j  one  has  for  12 
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years  been  a  wandering  lunatic  ;  one  of  those  that  died 
was  for  some  year^  previous  to  her  death  insane.  The 
mother  of  William  was  from  Berkshire,  Mass.  Her  fa- 
ther was  black  :  her  pother  belonged  to  the  Stockbridge 
tribe  of  Indians.  So  far  as  testimony  can  be  obtained 
William  manifested  as  much  intelligence  as  ordinary  col- 
ored children  of  his  age,  until  12  or  14  years  of  age, 
when  he  exhibited  some  peculiarities  of  character  and 
disposition.  Until  the  3'ear  1840  Freeman  had  lived  at 
various  places  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  but  without 
any  steady  home.  His  father  being  dead,  and  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  addicted  to  intemperance,  going  out  as  a 
domestic,  William  can  scarce  be  said  to  hav€  had  any 
fixed  residence. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  Freeman  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  stealing  a  horse  from  Mrs.  Martha  Godfrey.  No  evi- 
dence appearing  against  him  he  was  discharged.  An- 
other black,  by  the  name  of  Freeman,  having  been  ar- 
rested on  the  same  charge,  he  turned  States'  evidence. 
On  his  testimony  alone  Freeman  was  again  arrested, 
co-nricted,  and  sentenced  to  States'  Prison  for  five  years. 
Whilst  in  prison,  he  was  struck  a  severe  blow  over  the 
head  which  seemed  caused  his  deafness.  Freeman  al- 
ways asserted  that  he  did  not  steal  the  horse.  Mr.  Hall 
says  he  was  daubtlesS  innocent  of  the  offence  for  which 
he  was  imprisoned. 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the 
treatment  he  received  while  in  prison  was  cruel  and  abu- 
sive in  the  extreme ;  during  this  time  he  became  deaf  in 
the  right  ear.  His  sentence  expired  in  September,  1845. 
During  the  succeeding  fall  and  winter  he  lived  mostly 
with  his  brother-in-law,  but  part  of  the  time  with  other 
colored  persons.  He  M'a-e  sometimes  employed  in  saw- 
ing wood,  but  was  generally  sluggish,  stupid  and  indo- 
lent.    The  injustice  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  abuse 
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he  received  whilst  in  prison,  seemed  constantly  to  prey 
on  his  mind.  He  believed  that  he  was  entitled  to  pay  for 
the  time  he  was  unjustly  imprisoned  ;  twice  h^  applied 
to  magistrates  for  warrants,  as  he  said,  against  those  who 
sent  him  to  Stales'  Prison,  but  could  not  tell  against 
whom  he  wanted  the  warrants.  They  were  of  course 
refused. 

After  working  about  at  sundry  little  jobs,  for  which  he 
received  a  trifling  compensation,  he  left  Depuys,  his' 
brother-in-law,  and  went  to  live  with  a  colored  woman 
by  the  name  of  Mary  Ann  Newark.  Her  account  of  him 
is  that  he  did  not  hear  very  quick.  Would  put  down  his 
ear  and  want  her  to  speak  louder.  That  he  never  spoke 
much,  and  only  spoke  when  spoken  to.  That  he  never 
asked  any  questions  hin;iself,  and  answered  those  put  to 
him  very  briefly.  Freeman  left  her  house  between  6  and 
7  in  the  evening  on  the  12th  of  March,  1846.  She  did 
not  know  whither  qr  for  what  purpose. 

About  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Auburn,  lived  the  family  of  John  G.  Nan  Nest,  consisting 
of  Mr.  V.  v.,  his  wife,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
WyckoS",  his  mother-in-law,  Helen  Holmes  and  a  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  as  they  were 
about  retiring,  without  the  least  premonition  or  slightest 
provocation,  Mr.  Van  Nest,  his  wife,  and  son,  George  B. 
Van  Vest,  were  slain  :  Mrs.  WyckofT  mortally,  and  Van 
Arsdale  seriously  wounded.  After  the  struggle  with  Van 
Arsdale,  the  ^.ssassin  made  his  escape  from  the  house, 
took  a  horse  from  the  stable  and  fled.  The  horse /ailing 
with  him,  he  stabbed  him,  took  another  from  a  stable  and 
fled  to  the  county  of  Oswego,  where  he  had  acquaintan- 
ces, and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  ofiicers  of  Justice,  arrested,  and  proved  to  be 
William  Freeman.  Mr,  Hall,  himself  a  resident  oi  Au- 
burn, gives  the  following  description  of  what  followed  ; — 
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"The  officers  returned  him  fettered  and  bound  to  the 
house  of  Van  Nest,  to  which  the  magistrates  repaired  to 
take  the  proof  of  his  identify  and  guilt  from  the  mouths 
of  the  survivors.  Tidings  of  the  awful  affair  having 
mfean while  been  widely  spread,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countr}''  far  .around,  rushed,  en  masse,  to  the  scene  of 
slaughter.  After  beholding  the  lifeless  bodies  of  father, 
mother  and  son,  and  at  the  same  time  learning  that  Mrs. 
WyckofF  had  died  from  her  wounds  in  a  neighboring 
house,  they  were  so  shocked  and  exasperated,  that  an  ir- 
repressible and  tumultuous  indignation  burst  forth  from 
every  mouth  and  nearly  overbore  the  authorities  who  had 
in  charge  the  wretched  assassin.  The  excitement  was 
unprecedented  in  this  section  of  the  State.  It  was 
thought  the  course  of  justice,  marked  out  by  the  law,  was 
too  slow  for  the  punishment  of  such  an  offender.  That 
the  death  of  the  family  of  Van  Nest  must  be  at  once 
avenged.  The  populace  sought  his  blood,  and  madly 
called  for  the  victim  of  their  fury,  that  they  might  tear 
him  to  atoms — the  jibbet,  rack,  and  flame,  were  each 
proposed  for  his  immediate  destruction.  The  rope  and 
the  lasso  were  ready  for  snatching  him  from  the  officers 
of  the  law." 

The  excitement  caused  b}"-  the  killing  of  the  Van  Nest 
family — the  character  of  the  act — ilio  plea  of  insanity-r- 
which  was  made  in  defence — the  protracted  trial — the 
reputation  of  the  distinguished  counsel,  and  the  number 
and  standing  of  the  medical  witnesses  called,  all  con- 
spired to  give  to  the  cause  an  interest  which  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  cause  in  the  annals  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  State.  We  therefore  rejoice  that  the  report 
■of  the  trial,  the  argunient  of  the  distinguished  counsel, 
and  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  put  in  a' durable  form. 
Mr.  Hall  deserves  the  thanks  of  both  the  Legal  and  Med- 
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ical  professions.  The  work  contains  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion and  opinions  on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insani- 
ty, which  is  scarce  found  in  any  other  work.  The  Statute 
expressly  declares  that  no  insane  person  can  be  tried,  but 
points  out  no  method  of  determining  the  question  of  in- 
sanity. Under  the  comnjon  law  it  may  be  determined  by 
the  Judge  from  personal  inspection,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  medical  witnesses,  or  a  jury  may  be  empannelled 
to  try  the  question.  The  latter  course  was  adopted  by 
the  Court.  The  book,  therefore,  may  properly  be  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  viz:  the  question  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  trial,  or  whetherhe  should  be  tried; 
and  the  question  of  his  sanity  at  the  time  of  the  homi- 
cide. The  Judge  very  properly  instructed  the  first  jury 
that  their  verdict  was  merely  to  enlighte^  the  Court,  and 
although  they  refused  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  sanity,  the 
Court  were  at  liberty  to  accept  it  or  any  verdict  they 
choose,  and  put  the  prisoner  on  trial;  but  such  decisions 
could  not  prejudice  the  defence  on  the  main  issue.  We 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  Attorney-General, 
in  a  note  to  his  argument,  state,  "  This  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding was  merely  to  satisfy  the  Court  on  the  propriety 
of  proceeding  with  the  trial,  and  settled  nothing  except 
that  the  trial  should  be  proceeded  with."  (p.  467). 
Whereas  on  the  report  of  the  trial  (p.  3 J  4)  it  is  stated, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  said,  he  objected  to  the  pz^oof  on  the  ground 
**thatthe  verdict  on  the  preliminary  issue,  rendered  on  the 
sixth  day  of  Julj^  instant,  is  and  was  conclusive  that  the 
prisoner  was  sane  on  that  day,  and  that  the  same  cannot 
be  contradicted  by  evidence."  In  this  objection  he  was 
sustained  by  the  Court,  and  the  testimony  excluded. 
Judge  Beardsley  gives  such  decision  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  a  new 
trial   granted. 

As  the    words    of    the    Statute    is    express    that    no 
insane  man    should    be    tried,  we    propose  to  review, 
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very  briefly,  the  evidence  on  the  preliminary  trial,  as  to 
the  then  insanity  of  the  prisoner.  If  the  law  was  con- 
strued literally  no  man  who  was  in  the  least  insane  could 
be  tried.  Judge  Beardsley  thinks,  and  in  this  opinion  we 
concur,  that  the  expression  should  be  taken  in  a  limited 
sense.  The  Statute  before  cited  is  emphatic  "  that  no 
insane  person  can  be  tried."  The  common  law  equally 
forbids  the  trial  of  any  person  in  a  state  of  insanity,  (p« 
483).  Although  the  terms  of  the  Statute  would  embrace 
every  case  of  insanity,  and  although  persons  entirely  be- 
reft of  reason  could  not  be  tried,  yet  there  are  many  cases 
of  partial  insanity,  where  the  person  should  at  least  be 
Subjected  to  a  triaL  Judge  Beardsley  says,  "  if  therefore 
a  person  arraigned  for  crime,  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  proceeding  going  on  against 
him — 'if  he  rightly  comprehends  his  own  condition  in  ref* 
erence  to  such  proceedings,  and  can  conduct  his  defence 
in  a  rational  manner,  he  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried 
to  be  deemed  sane,  although  on  some  subjects  his  m'ind 
may  be  deranged  or  unsound.  This  is,  as  seems  to  me, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Statute,  and  such  is  the  con- 
struction put  by  the  English  Courts  on  a  similar  clause 
in  an  act  of  Parliament."  (Opinion  of  Judge  Beardsley,. 
p.  483). 

Judge  Beardsley  quotes  numerous  decisions  from  the' 
English  Courts,  to  show  that  if  the  prisoner  is  not  compe-' 
tent  to  understand  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  to 
conduct  his  defence,  be  should  not  be  tried.  Such  also  is 
the  authority  of  Blackstone,  as  quoted  by  the  Attorney- 
General — "  If  a  man  in  his  sound  memory  commits  a 
capital  offence,  and  before  arraignment  for  it,  he  becomes 
mad,  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  for  it,  because  he  is 
not  able  to  plead  to  it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that 
he  ought'"  (Argument  of  the  Attorney-General,  p.  430)- 
It  is  then  evident  that  if  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  in- 
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capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  trial,  and 
was  unable  to  "  plead  with  advice  and  caution,"  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  tried. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  was  the  prisoner  feign- 
ing insanity  ?  this  is  repudiated  by  all  the  witnesses,  both 
for  anel  against  the  prosecution  ;  those  who  testify  to  his 
sanity  all  represent  him  as  having  a  very  low  order  of 
intefledt.  Doct.'Spencer,  for  the  prosecution,  says  : — 
"He  has  a  low  order  of  rational  uneducated  mind." 
Doct.  Bigelow,  another  witness  for  the  prosecution,  says: 
"I  don't  know  as  I  have  occasion  to  suspect  that  he  has 
answer'ed  me  otherwise  than  honestly." 

There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  testimony  of* 
Dr.  Bm  he  being  the  only  witness,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  that  testifies  their  belief  that  the  pris-- 
oner  knew  that  he  was  on  trial;  he  says  "  my  impression 
is  that  he  knows  what  is  going  on  in  Court."  "He 
knows  the  subject  matter  of  this  issue."  Numerous  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  prisoner,  when  asked  for  what 
purpose  he  was  taken  to  the  Court  House,  uniformly  an- 
swered, ''  I  don't  know."  The  same  answer  was  made 
in  presence  of  Doct.  B.,  and  yet  Doct.  BigelOw  says, 
under  oath,  "  I  don't  know  as  1  have  occasion  to  suspect 
that  he  has  answered  me  otherwise  than  honestly." 
Doct.  Spencer  says  : — "  I  have  gone  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  he  intended  to  speak  the  truth,  but  I  have! 
not  relied  so  much  on  that  as  the  manner  of  his  state- 
ment.'* 

Doct.  Dimon,  another  witness  for  the  prosecution,  says  : 
"  I  should  not  think  he  has  as  much  intellect  as  an  ordi-^ 
nary  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  some  respects' 
he  would  hardly  compare  with  children  of  two  or  three 
years." 

Question.-—"  With  a  child  of  what  iigc  would  you 
Compare  him  in  rcsj)cct  lo  knowledge  V" 
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Answer. — "With  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old.'* 

We  may  then  dismiss  the  question  as  to  his  feigning 
insanity.  Was  he  then  capaWe  of  making  a  defence  ? 
When  asked  about  the  homicide  he  uniformly  admitted 
the  killing  of  Van  Nest  and  famil}'.  When  asked  if  they 
should  say  he  did  not  kill  them,  he  said/' No."  When 
£tsked  if  he  was  sorrv^-  he  sometimes  said  "  No  ;"  some- 
times "I  don't  know  ;"  when  asked  why  he  killed  them, 
he  said  something  about  being  imprisoned  for  stealing  a 
horse,  and  "  he  did  n't  do  it." 

Doct.  Brigham  saj^s.:  *'  I  asked  him  about  the  Court — 
the  counsel — the  jury — and  the  trial  ;  to  ascertain  if  he 
knew  what  he  was  to  be  tried  for;  but  I  never  could 
get  from  him  a  distinct  answers  His  answer  was  some- 
times that  he  "  did  not  know  ;"  sometimes  he  would  say 
"  a  horse."  I  tried  to  converse  with  him  about  his  de- 
fence. I.asked  what  he  could  prove  in  defence  of  him- 
self; He  said  "  they  could  prove  he  was  in  prison  five 
years  for  stealing  a  horse,  and  he  didn't  steal  it."  This 
he  twice  replied  in  answer  to  my  questions.  I  asked 
if  he  was  sorry  for  the  act ;  he  sometimes  said  "No;" 
sometimes  "  I  don't  know*"  His  words  were  spoken 
slowly  and  incoherently.'* 

Doct.  Coventry  testifies  "  that  Doct.  Bigelow  enquired 
of  him  whether  a  trial  was  not  going  on  in  the  Court 
House."     He  said  "  he  did  not  know." 

DocL  McCall  testifies,  "  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  he 
was  on  trial ;  he  said  "don't  know."  I  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  on  trial  for  killing  those  peo- 
ple; after  a  few  moments  he  answei^d,  "  s'pose  so."  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  counsel ;  he  s^id  "  don't  know."  '* 

During  the  whole  trial  the  prisoner  never  manifested 
the  least  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  was  apparent- 
ly the  most  unconcerned  person  in  the  Court  House; 
When   arraigned  for  trial,  the  District  Attorney,  in  & 
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very  loud  voice,  asked  the  prisoner  it"  he  demanded  a 
trial  upon  the  indictments.  To  which  the  prisoner  an- 
swered, "  No."  The  prisoner  was  then  asked  if  he  had 
counsel  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know.  The 
prisoner  was  then  asked  if  he  was  able  to  employ  coun- 
sel, to  which  he'  answered,  "  No."  His  Honor,  the  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  then  directed  the  Clerk  to  enter  for  the 
prisoner  a  plea  of  not  guilty. 

William  H.  Seward,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  after  the 
preliminary  trial,  made  this  declaration  under  oath  :-^— 
"  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  a  person  of  a  mind  so  feeble, 
and  knowledge  so  limited,  as  to  be  absolutely  unable,  irk 
the  belief  of  this  deponent,  to  make,  with  requisite  un-- 
derstanding,  any  deposition,,  or  perform,  any  other  legal 
act." 

The  testimony  appears  to' lis  perfectly  conclusive  and 
iri'esistible,  that  not  only  was  the  prisoner  incapable  of 
"  conducting  his  defence  in  a  rational  manner,"  but  that 
he  had  no  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  trial,  arid 
in  the  language  of  his  counsel,  was  "absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  making,  with  requisite  understanding,  any  depo- 
sition, or  performing  any  other  legal  act."  There  is  no 
evidence  through  the  whole  trial  that  he  knew  he  was 
being  tried.  Many  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  seem  to  have  got  the  impression  that  no  mat- 
ter how  deficient  the  prisoner  was  in  intellect,  he  could 
not  be  considered  insane  unless  there  was  derangement. 
Thus  the  testimony  of  Doct.  Dimon,  that  in  point  of 
knowledge  he  was"  equal  to  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years  old.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  very  explicit,  and 
should  have  been  explained  and  so  stated  by  the  Court 
to  the  Jury. 

Judge  Beardsle}-  quotes  numerous  cases  from  the  En- 
glish Courts.  (Russel,  p.  IG).  "  If  a  prisoner  have  not,  at 
the  time  of  his  trial,  from  defect  of  his  faculties,  sufficieut 
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intelligence  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  the  Jury  ought  to  ^nd  that  he  rs  not  saney 

"  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Dyson,  before  Justice  J.  Par- 
ker, 1S31,  the  Judge  told  the  Jury  that  if  the  prisoner 
had  not  then,  from  defect  of  her  faculties,  intelligence 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  her,  they  ought  to  find  her  not  sane.'''' 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
swears  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  the  intelligence  of 
an  ordinary  child  of  two  or  three  years  old.  Could  such 
a  child  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  against 
him  ?  and  yet  he  swears  the  prisoner  is  not,  in  his  opinion, 
insane. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  considered  the  duty  of  counsel 
to  leave  no  means  untried  for  the  success  of  their  cause. 
Questionable  as  the  niorality  of  the  doctrine  is  in  civil 
causes  it  certainly  should  have  noplace  on  the  part  of 
the  public  prosecutor  in  criminal  cases.  True,  it  is  not 
the  part  of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  judge,  but  if  satisfied 
of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he  should  be 
content  with  a  candid  presentation  of  the  facts  to  the  ju- 
ry. We  have  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  capacity  of 
the  late  Attorney-General  to  suppose  he  entertained  a 
doubt  as  to  the  total  unfitness  of  the  prisoner  to  be  tried. 
How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
prosecuted  the  prisoner  until  he  obtained  a  conviction. 
We  suppose  it  must  be  attributed  to  pride  of  profession, 
and  unwillingness  to  be  defeated  in  a  case  which  had  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  and  when  pitted  against  such 
distinguished  counsel^  but  in  our  humble  opinion,  all  the 
glory  and  eclat  of  such  a  triumph  would  be  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  the  means 
of  carrying  a  fellow  being  to  the  gallows,  even  though 
that  being  was  as  stupid,  ignorant  and  degraded  as  Wm. 
Freeman. 
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Events  subsequent  to  the  trial,  a^  well  as  the  post-mor- 
tem examintion,  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  insanity  of 
the  prisoner.  No  small  degree  of  moral  courage  was  requi- 
site for  counsel  to  dare  to  stem  this  current  df  popular  indig-r 
natiqn;  and  too  much  praise  can  scarce  be  awarded  to  the 
distinguished  counsel,  Messrs.  Seward,  Morgan,  Wright, 
and  Blatchford,  who,  without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward, 
^nd  in  the  face  of  public  obloquy,  dared  to  defend  thepris- 
oner,  and  save  our  courts  from  the  disgrace  of  consign- 
ing to  the  gallows  a  fellow  being,  already  suffering  un- 
der the  severest  of  human  afflictions. 

Our  limits  at  the  present  time  will  not  adi^iit  of  our  en  . 
t6ring  into  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  the  in-r 
sanity  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  commission  ofthe 
homicide,  we  therefore  reserve  \t  for  a  future  number. 

C.  B.  C. 

P.  S.  As  the  post-mortem  examiriation  of  the  body 
of  Freeman  is  referred  to,  and  is  necessary  to  the  com-, 
pletion  ofthe  cafie,  we  subjoin  two  accounts  of  itfumishn 
ed  Mr.  Hall,  and  published  by  him  in  this  account  of  the 
trial.— rpp.  498  and  502. 

OPINION  OF  BLANCHARD  FOSGATE,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  note  requesting  a  state-j 
ment  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of 
William  Freeman,  at  which  I  assisted,  J  beg  leave  to  say 
that  my  views  of  that  case  are  embodied  in  an  article 
lately  prepared  by  me,  and  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  October,  1S47.  If 
that  article  will  answer  the  purpose  indicated  in  your  let-i 
ter,  it  is  at  your  disposal.  Yours,  $cc., 

B.  F.  Hall,  Esq.,         BLANCHAPcD  FOSGATE. 

♦'  William  Freeman — the  murderer  of  the  Van  Nest 
fernily — was  a  native  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
twenty-three  years  old/     Tn  stature  he   measured  about 
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five  feet  seven  inches,  and  when  in  health  weighed  in  the 
vicinity  of  ons  hundred  and  fifteen  pound?.  He  had  a 
broad  chest,  a tjd  was  of  muscuhir  make.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  admixture  of  aboriginal  blood,  h^  was 
of  African  descent. 

"  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  Stale  Prison  at  Auburn,  for  grand 
larceny.  It  was  long  since  conceded  that  of  this  charge 
Jie  was  innocent.  His  sentence  expired  in  September, 
1845.  He  left  his  prison  conscious  of  the  injustice  he 
had  suffered,  and  had  imbibed  an  idea  that  he  vvas  enti- 
tled to  pay  for  his  time.  This  sentiment  could  not  be 
eradicated  from  his  mind,  and  on  several  occasions  he 
iapplied  for  warrants  against  those  whom  he  supposed 
liable.  Remuneration  witli  him  was  \.\\e  one  idea.  Failino: 
in  this  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  he  armed  himself  with 
a  common  butcher's  knife,  and  a  cane  with  a  blade  at- 
tached to  the  lower  end,  and  from  his  lodging  made  his 
way  toward  the  Owasco  Lake,  at  about  sunset  on  the 
12Lh  of  March,  iS46.  After  examining  two  or  three 
premises,  he  finally  selected  the  residence  of  Mr.  Van 
Nest  as  the  proper  place  to  begin  'his  work,'  as  he  termed 
it,  and  there  massacred  Mr.  Van  Nest,  his  wife,  and  one 
chik],  aged  tWo  years,  and  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  aged  seventy. 
He  stabbed  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  in  the  chest,  who  subse- 
quently recovered.  In  the  affray  lie  entered  every  room 
in  the  house,  both  above  and  below,  but  took  nothing 
.away.  He  went  to  the  stable,  unfastened  an4  mounted 
a  horse,  and  was  some  rods  from  the  scene  of  devasta- 
tion in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  not  ^more  than  five 
minutes  from  the  time  of  enteri-ng  the  house,  as  was 
proved  in  evidence.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was 
committed  to  Cayuga  county  jail  to  await  his  trial. 

"  He  was  tried  at  a  special  session  of  Oyer  and  Terrai- 
^fier,  July,   1846-T-first,  as  to  whether  he  was  sane  at  the 
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time  of  trial,  and  secondly,  on  the  indictment.  A  verdict 
of  sufficient  soundness  of  mind  to  be  put  on  trial  was  ren- 
dered on  the  preliminar}'-  issue,  and  of  wilful  murder  on 
the  indictment.  A  trial  calling  forth  so  much  talent  in 
its  prosecution,  and  arousing  such  fearful  excitement 
among  the  people,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  a  new  trial  was  granted  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

*'  On  the  part  of  the  people,  the  cause  was  conducted 
by  Hon.  John  Van  Buren,  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  for  the  defence  by  Hon.  William  H, 
Seward,  Ex-Governor  of  this  State. 

"My  knowledge  of  the  [prisoner  commenced  on  the 
IGth  of  March,  1846,  being  the  day  after  his  commit- 
ment, and  it  continued  until  the  completion  of  a  ppst- 
mortem  examination  of  his  body  on  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  1S47. 

"During  the  scene  at  Van  Nest's,  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  articulation  of  the  right  thumb  with  the 
carpus — the  artery  barely  escaping  division.  This  cir- 
cumstance saved  the  lives  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  because,  to  use  his  own  expression,  'he  could  n't 
handle  his  hand  any  longer.' 

"  My  services  were  required  on  account  of  this  injury. 
In  addition  to  this  wound,  I  also  found  him  entirely  deaf 
in  the  left,  and  partially  so  in  the  right  ear. 

"  It  was  a  singular  circumstance  tliat  he  never  made 
an  inquiry  as  to  either  the  extent  or  condition  of  the  injury, 
or  the  time  necessary  to  complete  a  cure,  or  the  prospect 
of  recovering  the  use  of  his  hand — though  it  was  the 
right,  and  as  a  laborer  was  his  main  dependence.  Nei- 
ther did  he  complain  of  any  sensibility  in  the  wound, 
although  the  physical  evidences  of  pain  accompanying 
the  inflammatory  stage  were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  existence.     In  fact,  from  the  time  of  his  commitment 
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until  the  clay  of  his  death,  although  he  often  saw,  and 
was  attended  by  me  through  his  last  sickness,  he  asked 
only  two  questions,  one  about. his  medicine,  the  other  re- 
gardinghis  diet,  and  these  were  made  during  his  last  illness. 

"During  the  principal  part  of  his  incarceration,  he 
passed  his  time  standing;  his  body  erect — his  head  a  little 
drooping,  and  with  arms  folded.  He  sustained  this  pos-- 
ture  with  statue-like  stillness — indicating  great  muscular 
strength.  He  exhibited  a  calm,  quiet  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, occasionally  broken  by  a  smile,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  just  bursting  into  laughter,  but  would 
quickly  subside,  leaving  the  same  unalterable  expression, 
us  undisturbed  as  though  a  gleam  of  mirthfulness  had 
never  occupied  his  fancies.  To  the  careless  obsei"ver, 
it  appeared  as  though  he  endeavored  \.6  suppress  an  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  laugh.  This  smile  was  never 
accompanied  by  any  vocal  sound,  but  often  glowed  upon 
his  features,  regardless  of  time,  place  or  circumstance,' 
indicative  of  intense  mental  emotion.  For  this  emotion 
he  could  never  assign  a  cause.  I  say  he  never  could,- 
because,  when  asked,  he  aKvays  said  he  'didn't  knaW.* 
My  conclusion  is  also  based  upon  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
on  the  trial,  seventy-two  witnesses  on  both  sides  coincided 
in  the  opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  not  intend  to  deceive 
in  any  reply  made  to  the  numerous  interrogatories  put  to 
him. 

"His  deafness  increased  until  the  sense  of  hearing  was 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  obliterated.  I  doubt  whether  he* 
heard  any  conversation  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  life  ; 
at  all  events,  I  could  not  get  a  reply  that  harmonized  with 
my  question. 

"  On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1847,  I  was  called  to  seethe 
patient  as  being  'not  very  well.'  He  had  a  quick,  thready 
pulse — considerable  cough,  with  free  expectoration — not 
much  appetite,  but  rather  thirsty.     He  made  no  allusion 
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to  these  symptoms,  but  directed  my  attention  to  his  left 
ear,  \vhich  discharged  pus  profusely.  From  this  time! 
forth,  the  aural  discharge  continued,  accompanied  by  all 
the  symptoms  of. tubercular  phthisis,  until  his  existence 
terminated,  six  days  after  the  chain  that  bound  him  to 
the  masonry  of  his  cell  had  been  removed. 

About  three  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  I  observed 
a  prominent  protrusion  of  the  left  eye,  and  upon  further 
examination  there  proved  to  be  an  entire  ob]iteration  of 
vision.  He  could  not  close  the  lids  over  it,  for  the}*,  with 
nil  the  muscles  of  that  side  of  the  face,  were  paraWzed, 
i\nd  the  mouth  considerably  drawn  to  the  right.  The  cor- 
nea of  both  organs  had  much  the  same  appearance.  The 
loss  of  vision,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  result 
of  functional,  not  organic  lesion.  The  protrusion  depen- 
ded most  probably  upon  the  loss  of  muscular  power  in 
its  motor  apparatus,  in  common  with  the  muscles  of  that 
side  of  the  face.  The  globe,  in  articulo-martis,  recovered 
in  a  great  measure  its  natural  location,  as  did  the  paral- 
yzed muscles  of  the  face — -a  common  occurrence  of  fa- 
cial distortion  fromnervous  lesion  at  death. 

"Owing  to  insufficiency  of  light  in  the  cell,  but  more 
pfarticularly  to  the  shattered  condition  of  the  patient — 
being  deaf,  almost  blind,  and  iiearly  speechless — no 
satisfactory  account  of  symptoms  of  the  effect  of  remedies 
bould  be  obtained  from  him. 

"As  this  case  presents  points  of  interest  in  many  par- 
ticulars, I  would  remark  that  phrenologically,  Mr.  Fow- 
ler says,  'he  is  very  defective  in  the  mental  tempera- 
ijhent,  artd  has  great  predominance  in  the  muscular.  His 
propensities  (with  the  exception  of  self-esteem  and  firm- 
ness, very  large — and  combativeness  and  destructive- 
tiess,  large)  are  all  small,  and  have  but  little  influence- 
'The  intellectual  faculties  are  not  so  small,  yet  the 
quality  of  brain  considered,  their  inllueiice  is  q.uile  limi- 
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led.  He  has  no  real  balance  to  his  mind  ;  it  is  entirely- 
one-sided,  he  being  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  and 
the  stronger  propensities.'  (See  Phrenological  Almanac 
in  press  for  1848.)  Another  phrenologist,  though  of  less 
notoriety,  has  allowed  him  a  much  better  development; 
bat  whatever  the  external  evidences  of  mind  the  contour 
of  his  head  may  denote,  they  all  have  reference  to  a 
healthy  brain. 

«' I  have  measui'ed  his  cranium  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  passing  a  stfing  across  the  frontal  and  around  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  occipital  bones.  It  measured,  in  the 
greatest  circumference,  twenty-one  inches.  Second!}', 
after  the  directions  laid  down  in  Combe's  Phrenology, 
by  callipersk 

Viz:  from  occipital  spine  to  iiidivi(Juality,       7  3-8  inches. 
"  occipital  spine  to  ear,  4  4-8      •' 

•'  ear  to  individuality,  4  6-8      " 

••  ear  to  firmness,  6  3-16    ♦♦ 

"  destructivenesstodestructiveness,  5  3-8      " 
"  cautiousness  to  cautiousness,  4  7-16    " 

"  ideality  to  ideality,  5  1-8      " 

'♦  On  proceeding  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
body  was  found  extremely  emaciated.  The  costal 
and  pulmonary  pleura,  though  easily  separated,  were  ex* 
tensively  adherent,  and  the  lungs  were  an  almost  entire 
mass  of  disease.  Tuberculous  matter  was  interspersed 
with  abscesses  throughout  the  whole  organ.  The  peri* 
cardium  contained  about  one  and  a  half  gills  of  serum. 
The  heart  contained  polypi,  but  had  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. Liver  natural.  Gall  bladder  a  little  distended. 
Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  slightly  inflamed. 
Intestinal  mucous  coat  healthy.  Mesenteric  glands  tu- 
berculous. Urinary  bladder  distended.  Kidneys  natu- 
ral. The  peritoneum  appeared  healthy,  but  the  sac  con- 
tained some  fluid. 

a 
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■  "Upon  opening  the  cranium,  the  bones  were  found  ra- 
ther thinner  than  ordinary,  particularly  Tor  a  colored  sub- 
ject, and  the  dura-mater  was  adherent  to  a  portionof  the 
occiput.  The  anterior  portian  of  this  membrane  was 
congested  and  inflamed,  witb  considerable  serum  be- 
tween it  and  the  arachnoid.  This  latter  tunic  was  some- 
what thickened  and  congested.  The  anfractuosilies  of 
the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  were  filled  with 
serum.  The  superficial  vessels  of  the  right  anterior 
lobe  highly  congested  on  the  superior  surface.  Cerebel- 
lum to  all  appearance  healthy. 

"The  whole  brain,  separate  from  the  dura-mater,  weigh- 
ed 43  3-4  ounces  avoidupois.  Cerebrum  38  ounces.  Ce- 
rebellum 5  3-4  ounces. 

*'  On  section  of  the  medullary  substance,  it  was  found 
thickly  studded  with  bright  red  points.  The  right  thala- 
mi  appeared  to  have  undergone  some  change,  and  the 
whole  superior  brain  was  more  or  less  congested.  The 
membrane  covering  the  petrous  portion  of  the  left 
cavity  was  Congested,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  it  ap- 
peared healthy. 

"There  were  caries  of  the  inner  part  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone.  The  niembrana  tym- 
pani,  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  ear,  mostly  oblit- 
erated. There  was  a  necrosis  containing  fetid  pus, 
having  no  perceptible  connection  with  the  external 
ear: 

^^  Remarks. — The  important  question  connected- witl* 
tbi's  subject  is,  whether  the  pathological  state  of  the 
brain,  its  membranes  and  the  ear,  is  one  of  long  standing 
or  of  recent  occurrence  ?  On  this  point  rests  the  physi- 
cal evidence  of  the,  prisoner's  accountability.  If  by  pos- 
sibility it  could  be  determined  that  the  organ  of  mental 
manifestation  was  without  disease  when  the  crime  was 
perpetrated,  then  depravity  unparalleled  must  be  assign- 
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ed  as  the  oul}-  cause  ;  and  if  so,  the  disease  of  the  organ 
at  his  decease  could  not  be  held  in  extenuation  of  his 
crimes. 

"  That  the  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  was  of  lonj; 
standing,  appears  to  be  uuquesdonable  from  the  fact, 
that  the  mental  or^an  could  not  sustain  so  crreat  a  lesion 
as  the  autopsy  presented,  without  the  mind  having  exhib- 
ited sudden  and  violent  derangement,  as  well  as  other 
symptoms  which  accompany  its  acute  diseases.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  He  never  complained  of, 
or  exhibited  the  ordinary  symptoms  in  such  instances, 
uor  ever  gave  evidence  of  any  mental  change  whatever; 
but  on  the  contrary,  presented  the  same  characteristics 
throughout.  Daring  his  last  sickness,  there  was  pot  at 
single  symptom  indicating  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  yet,  on  examination  after  death,  there  were 
abundant  and  unequivocal  evidences  oT  inflammatory 
action  there. 

*'  The  disease  of  thjs  ear  also  was  chronic,  and  dated  its 
commencement  some  months  previous  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  On  his  trial  it  was  proved  in  evidence 
that  about  two  years  previous — when  an  inmate  of  the 
State  Prison — he  was  struck  on  his  head  with  a  board, 
the  blow  splitting  the  weapon  into  fragments.  He  attri- 
butes his  deafness  to  this  cause,  or,  to  give  his  own 
description,  *it  knocked  his  words  down  his  throat — his 
ears  dropped  down — his  kernels  (meaning  the  tonsils) 
dropped.'  Now,  the  infliction  of  this  blow  upon  a  thin 
skull,  associated  with  his  own  account  of  its  effects, 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  concussion  seriously 
injured  the  auditory  apparatus.  It  possibly  burst  the 
tympanunr,  and  if  so,  it  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween the  external  ear  and  the  fauces,  which  induced 
the  remark  that  'it  knocked  the  words  down  his  throat,' 
&c.     Is  it  not  a  just  conclusion,  that.fiora  this  injury  the 
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diseased  action  was  set  up,  which  uhimately  involved 
the  whole  brain  ? 

"Whether  the  facial  paralysis  was  tlie  result  of  cere- 
bral congestion,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  nerves  of  motion  in  connection  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  ossa  petrosa,  may  be  questionable,  because 
the  nerves,  as  they  passed  off'  the  brain,  were  apparent- 
ly healthy;  but  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  being 
the  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  organic  derangement, 
the  paralysis  would  appear,  as  it  did  in  this  case,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 

"Itshould  notbe  forgotten,  that  the  deceasedhad passed 
through  scenes  of  blood  seldom  equalled,  where  but  a 
single  individual  was  the  aggressor;  that  he  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  wild  fury  of  an  enraged  populace  for 
hours;  that  he  had  been  chained,  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  bedded  upon  the  stone  floor  of  a  dimly-lighted  cell, 
for  almost  eighteen  months;  suffering  the  jeers  and  grim- 
aces of  inhuman  and  uncounted  spectators;  wasting  by 
the  slow  process  of  consumption  ;  sustaining  the  blight 
of  one  physical  energy  after  another ;  with  little  compas- 
sion and  less  than  ordinary  attention ;  and  through  the 
whole  period,  having  scarcely  asked  a  question  regard- 
ing either  friend  or  foe,  soliciting  no  favor,  showing  no  ha- 
tred, exhibiting  no  remorse,  entering  no  complaint,  and 
through  all,  sustaining  an  undisturbed  tranquillity. 

"  From  this  concatenation  of  circumstances,  this  un- 
ruffled, equable,  almost  idiotic  state  of  mind,  that  no  ex- 
ternal relation  could  disturb,  or  internal  influence  alter, 
we  can  scarcely  come  to  any  other  conclusion  by  patbo^ 
logical  reasoning  than  that  the  state  of  mind  which  he  ex- 
hibited subsequent  to  his  arrest,  depended  on  a  chronic 
derangement  of  the  mental  orgnn,  and  must  have  exist- 
ed antecedent  to  the  crime  itself.  If  such  a  combina- 
tion of  pathological  facts,  and  all  the  other  circumslan- 
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CCS  altending  the  prisoner  from  bis  arrest  to  his  death,  do 
not  establisli  nri  unsound  state  of  mind,  they  at  least  pre- 
sent one  of  tlie  most  extraordinary'  cases  furnished  by  the 
annals  of  our  race.  Such  a  case  demands  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  philosopher  and  jurist. 

"  How  much  the  cause  of  justice  and  philosoph}'^  is  in- 
debted to  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  the  eminent 
advocate  who  withstood  the  tide  of  popular  indignation 
in  conducting  the  prisoner's  defence,  is  left  for  other 
hands  to  register  ;  but  true  it  is,  that  over  prejudice  and 
error,  science  has  gloriously  triumphed. 

*'  BLANCH ARD  FOSGATE. 

"  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1847." 

NoTK. — In  the  April  number  of  tlie  American  Quarterly  Retrospect  of  Ameri- 
eanaiid  Foreign  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  1848,  the  above  article  by 
Dr.  Fo92at«  is  re-published,  with  the  following  comment  by  the  learned  editor: 
"  We  publish  this  case  not  only  for  its  iulrinsic  interest  in  an  historical  and  mor- 
al point  of  view,  but  because  it  is  drawn  up  with  ancoinmon  elegance,  and  in 
8  medicn-legal  point  of  view  affords  a  most  striking  illustration,  ot  the  import- 
ance of  this  science  to  the  welfare  of  men.  It  saved,  in  this  instance,  by  itii 
geueruuB  application,  the  life  of  an  unaccovmtable  agent  from  sacrifice." 


OPINION  OF  A.  BRIGHAM,  M.  D. 

State  Lunatic  Asylum,    > 
Utica,  September  6,  1847.    j 

Sir  : — ^Your  letter  informing  me  that  you  intend  publish- 
ing the  trial  of  William  Freeman  for  the  murder  of  the 
Van  Nest  family,  and  requesting  *'a  detail  of  the  facts 
develop^ed  by  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain 
of  Freeman,  with  deductions  therefrom,  touching  the 
enigma  of  his  deeds,"  I  have  just  recieved,and  cheerfully 
hasten  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Anxious  to  witness  he  examination  of  the  body  of 
Freeman,  I  very  readily  complied  with  a  solicitation  to 
visit  Auburn  after  his  death;  but  I  did  not  arrive  until  the 
examination  had  been  partially  completed,  and  did  not  see 
any  part  of  the  body  except  the  brain  and  the  upper  part 
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of  the  scull,  and  a  portion  of  it,  including  the  diseased  ear. 
I  was,  however,  informed  by  Doctors  Fosgate,  Briggs, 
and  other  medical  gentlemen,  that  the  lungs  were  found 
much  diseased,  and  that  he  died  of  consumption;  symp- 
toms of  which  had  been  observed  for  some  tme.  I  was 
'also  told  that  of  late  an  increase  of  disease  of  the  brain 
had  been  apparent;  that  there  had  been  copious  dischar- 
ges of  foetid  matter  from  one  ear;  that  he  had  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye;  and  that  tjie  muscles  of  the  face  on  one 
side  became  paralyzed,  and  the  mouth  drawn  to  one  side, 
several  weeks  previous  to  his  death.  I  also  understood 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  very  feeble,  and  moved 
and  spoke  with  extreme  difficulty.  They  also  read  to  me 
from  notes  they  had  taken  of  the  post-mortem  examination, 
that  they  found  the  dura-mater  adherent  to  the  posterior 
partof  the  scull,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  this  mem- 
brane inflamed  and  congested,  with  considerable  serum 
between  it  and  the  arachnoid  membrane;  and  that  the 
anfractuosities  or  grooves  between  the  convolutions  on  the 
right  side,  were  filled  with  serum,  and  the  superficial 
vessels  of  the  right  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  highly  con- 
gested on  the  superior  surface. 

The  entire  brain,  without  the  dura-mater,  weighed  two 
pounds,  eleven  and  three-fourth  ounces;  the  cerebrum 
weighing  two  pounds  six  ounces,  and  the  cerebellum  five 
and  three-fourths  ounces. 

After  my  arrival,  about  twenty  hours  after  the  death  of 
Freeman,  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  brain  was 
made  by  myself,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
physicians  and  citizens  of  Auburn.  We  noticed  that  the 
skull  was  quite  thin,  ajjd  the  upper  posterior  portion  ap- 
peared diseased,  as  if  it  had  been  formerly  injured  and- 
inflamed;  and 'at  this  point  the  duta-mater  was  strongly 
adherent,  and  when  removed,  blood  continued  to  ooze 
from  the  bone. 
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The  arachnoid  membrane  was  opaque,  thiclvcned  and 
congested,  and  unusually  firm.  It  could  be  removed  from 
the  convolutions,  and  then  presented  a  thick  net  work  of 
congested  blood  vessels,  similar  to  what  is  most  generally 
found  in  those  who  have  died  after  long  continued  insanity. 
The  gray  or  cineritlous  portion  of  the  brain  seemed 
partially  atrophied  in  plages,  or  thinner  than  usual,  espe- 
cially on  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  brain,  and 
the  outside  appeared  harder  than  natural;  while  beneath 
this  thin  layer  it  was   soft,  and  of  the  usual  appearance. 

The  white  fibrous  or  medullary  portion  of  the  brain 
was  changed  from  its  natural  state.  It  was  of  a  dusky 
gray  color  and  presented  numerous  bloody  points;  and 
what  was  particularW  noticeable,  it  was  much  harder 
and  firmer  than  natural,  and  appeared  as  if  its  fibres  had 
become  adherent  to  each  other,  presenting  an  appearance 
similar  to  what  is  often,  if  not  usually,  seen  in  the  brain 
of  an  insane  person  who  has  died  fyom  General  Paralysis. 

This  unusual  hardness  extended  to  the  annular  protu- 
berance and  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  left  hemis- 
phere of  the  brain  was  not  quite  as  hard  and  firm  as  the 
r'ight.  The  right  thalamus  appeared  to  have  undergone 
some  change,  as  if  at  some  time  previous  there  had  been 
dn  effusion  of  blood  into  the  middle  of  it,  which  had  not 
been  entirel}'^  absorbed. 

Tlie  inner  portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone  was  carious, 
and  the  dura-mater  covering  this  portion  of  the  skull  was 
red  and  congested.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
and  the  internal  structure  of  the  ear  were  destroyed  by 
disease.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  fcetid  pus  in  a 
cavity  of  this  bone,  having  no  connection  with  the  exter- 
nal ear.  The  cerebellum,  and  other  portions  of  the  brain 
not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  account,  appeared  natural. 

As  regards  ''deducdons'^  from  this  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  even  but 
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a  slight  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pftthology  of 
the  brahi,  that  such  a  condition  of  this  organ  arid  its  meii-' 
branes  as  was  found  in  ihis  case<  was  incompatible  with 
the  healthy  performance  of  the  mental  faculties* 

I  have  very  rarely  found  so  extensive  disease  of  the 
brain  in  ihose  who  haVe  died  after  long  continued  insanity, 
as  we  found  in  this  instance;  and  I  believe  there  are  feW 
cases  of  chronic  insanity  recorded  in  books,  in  which 
were  noticed  more  evident  marks  af  disease*  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  although  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  yet  it  usually  is  but  a  slight  disease  of  this  organ* 
If  it  was  not  so,  it  would  soon  prove  fatal.  Hence,  We 
find  many  ])ersons -Unquestionably  insane  to  enjoy  good 
bodily  health  for  many  years;  the  disease  of  the  brain, 
though  Sufficient  to  derange  the  mind,  not  being  so  se- 
vere as  to  pet'cei)tibly  disorder  the  general  health.  In 
such  cases,  after  death,  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  will  be  found,  but  usually  less  than  in  the 
case  of  Freeman. 

The  whole  history  of  this  man,  his  parentage,  his  im- 
prisonment, punishments,  deafness,  crimes,  trial,  sick- 
ness, death,  and  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  his 
Urain,  establish,  most  clearly  to  ttiy  mind,  and  I  doubt 
tioi  to  others  Who  are  much  accjuainted  with  mental  mala- 
dies, thut  this  was  a  case  of  insanity-^that  Freeman  had 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  was  deranged  in  mind,  from  a 
period  some  time  previous  to  his  leaving  prison,  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

A  slight  review  of  his  histoi'y  may  serve  to  render  this 
more  strikingly  evident. 

1.  He  was  hereditarily  disposed  td  insanity.  An  uncle 
and  an  aunt^  and  some  other  relatives  of  his,  were  in- 
iSane  for  many  yeafs. 

2.  He  had  been  exposed  to  causes,  both  mental  and 
physical,  Ukcly  to  develop  this  diseases  arrested  and  im- 
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prisoned  when  a  boy  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  a  crime 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he  did  not  commit; 
whipped  repeatedly  in  prison;  and  struck  on  the  head  with 
a  board  and  rendered  deaf. 

3.  After  five  years'  imprisonment  and  seclusion,  he 
came  out  remarkably  changed  in  appearance,  manners 
and  character.  From  being  a  lively,  cheerful,  bright 
lad,  he  had  changed  to  a  dull,  unsocial,  and  apparently 
idiotic  being;  complaining  that  he  had  been  abused;  that 
he  had  worked  five  years  in  prison,  and  ought  to  be  paid 
for  it.     This  notion  engrossed  all  his  thoughts. 

4.  Suddenly  he  undertook  to  right  himself  or  get  his 
pay,  and  solely  by  the  most  bloody,  yet  most  irrational 
means,  (no  doubt  the  offspring  of  insane  delusion,)  by 
"killing  round  awhile"  as  he  phrased.it,  and  without any 
attempt  to  plunder,  or  any  regard  as  to  whom  he  destroy- 
ed—indifferently, men,  women,  the  sleeping  infant — ' 
those  who  were  entire  strangers  to  him,  and  whom  he 
knew  and  acknowledged  never  had  given  him  any  cause 
of  offence  whatever. 

5.  Arrested  for  these  crimes,  and  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions, he  confessed  all;  but  from  that  day  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  during  his  long  protracted  imprisonment  and 
trials,  he  never  asked  a  question  respecting  his  probable 
fate,  nor  took  the  least  interest  in  the  proceedings  for  and 
against  him;  never  asked  his  counsel  a  question,  nor  made 
any  suggestion  to  them  or  to  any  one  else.  During 
his  trial  he  did  not  betray  the  least  emotion,  nor  exhibit 
any  consciousness  of  what  was  doing  in  court,  but  day 
after  day  sat  by  his  counsel,  apparently  regardless  of 
every  thing  and  every  body,  and  without  any  change  of 
countenance,  except  the  frequent,  unconscious  laugh  of 
the  idiot.  Even  when  called  up  by  the  Judge  to  receive 
sentence  of  death,  he  did  not  appear  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  in  court  relating 
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to  liimslf ;  and  when  told  b}'  the  Judge,  "  You-  have  been 
tried  for  killing  John  G.  Van  Nest— the  Jury  say  you 
killed  him,  and  we  are  now  going  to  sentence  you  to^ 
death;"  and  then  asked  by  him,  "  Do  you  understand 
this;  do  you  know  what  I  mean?"  answered,  ^^  I  don't 
Jcnow."" 

6.  His  appearance  since  his  trial  has  been  that  of  a  per- 
son nearly  bereft  of  intellect.  I.  saw  him  the  last  week  ia 
June,  and  found  him  more  demented  than  he  was  the  year 
previous,  during  the  trial;  almost  totally  deaf  and  speech- 
less, and  apparently  affected  by  General  Paralysis.- 
Never,  scarcely,  have  I  seen  such  a  mere  fragment  of 
humanity,  so  far  as  mind  was  concerned^ 

7.  He  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs — a  disease  of  which 
a  majority  of  the  insane  die;  and  his  brain,  on  examina- 
tion, exhibited  those  appearance^s  of  disease  most  gen- 
erally found  in  those  who  have  been  long  insane,  though, 
in  this  case,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usually  seen. 

In  conclusion,  I  add,  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of 
Freeman,  I  was  very  confident  that  he  was  insane,  and 
that  the  heinous  crime  he  committed  was  the  conse- 
quence of  mental  derangement.  I  can  now  have  no  ra- 
tional doubt  of  the  entire  correctness  of  that  opinion. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  BRIGHAAL 
B.  F.  HalL;  Esq.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Note  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Insanity"- 
Some  of  our  readers  may  not  understand,  from  the  fore- 
going notice  of  the  trial  of  Freeman,  that  he  was  found 
guilty  by  the  Jury,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung; — but  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  execution,  his  counsel  obtained 
an  allowance  of  a  Writ  of  Error,  by  which  the  indict- 
rnent  and  proceedings  were  removed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  review  upon  a  Bill  of  Exceptions.     The  case 
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was  argued  at  a  Term  of  that  Cx)urt  held  by  Justices 
Bronson,  Beardsley  and  Jewett,  at  the  city  of  Rochester, 
in  Novembei,  1S4G. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Beardsle3s  and  is  very  elaborate,  able  and  learn- 
ed. So  manifest  were  the  violations  of  law  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  led  to  the  conviction  of  Freeman,  that  the 
Supreme  Judges  reversed  the  judgement  of  the  court 
that  condemned  him,  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 

During  these  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
prisoner  remained  in  chains  in  ihejailof  Cayuga  County. 
After  the  Court  had  granted  him  a  new  trial,,  he  was 
visited  by  the  Circuit  Judge,  and  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  his  mental  condition,  and  the  propriety  of  a  sec- 
ond trial  before  his  Court.  He  found  the  prisoner  in  a 
decline  of  health  and  strength,  as  unconcerned  about  his 
fate  as  when  upon  trial  for  his  life.  It  is  understood  that 
his  Honor  declined  to  try  the  prisoner  again.  He  was 
never  re-tried.     He  died  in  his  cell,  August  21st,  1847. 

W,e  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  excitement 
in  Cayuga  County^  produced  by  the  unexampled  murders 
committed  by  Freeman,  was  too  great  at  the  time  of  his 
trial  to  admit  of  his  case  and  condition  being  calmly  and 
impartially  examined.  His  counsel  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Governor  Seward  moved  the  Court  that  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner  be  put  over  the  term,  and  in  support 
of  his  motion  made  oath  as  follows  :  "  This  deponent  be- 
lieves, that  the  natural  feeling  of  indignation  excited  by 
the  prisoner's  inhuman  homicides,  swelled  by  other  cif- 
cumstances,  rose  so  high  on  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  most  diligent  efforts  of  the  police 
that  he  was  saved  from- being  the  victim  of  the  blind  fu- 
ry of  the  people.  That  that  popular  indignation  has  by 
no  means  so  far  subsided,  in  the  belief  of  this  deponent, 
as  to  leave  any  ground  o^  hope  that  at  this  time  a  jury  of 
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twelve  indifferent  and  unprejudiced  persons  c6uld  be 
found  in  this  county.  Th^-t  any  trial  which  could.now 
be  had,  however  fairly  conducted  by  the  court,  would,  in 
the  belief  of  this  deponent,  be  but  a  hollow  form,  unless 
by  merte  accident  some  cool,  dispassionate  p»ersons  might 
find  their  way  into  the  jury  box." 

The  Attorney-General  "  opposed  this  motion  and  in- 
sisted that  the  trial  proceed  without  further  delay.  The 
public  demanded  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  must 
protest  against  any  such  postponement." 

The  Court,  wrongfully  we  believe  for  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, denied  this  motion,  and  the  trial  proceeded,  as  is 
elaborately  detailed  in  the  valuable  book  of  Mr.  Hall ; — 
a  work  which  we  most  strongly  commend  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


S'^^6denborg  on  Insanity. 

[Sw;edenborg  was  an  extraordinary  man^— of  vast 
learning  and  profound  thought.  As  his  opinions  are  ea- 
gerly sought  for,  and  are  high  .authority  \\'ith  many,  we 
think  it  best  to  record  here  his  views  on  Insanity.  We 
select  from  his  Larger  Diary,  part  second. — Ed.  Jour,  of 
Insanity.'] 

REFLECTIONS  OF  THOUGHT. 

"3624.  It  is  well  known  that  by  means  of  reflections 
We  learn  the  things  pertaining  to  the  body,  as  how  the 
eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  the  nose  smells,  the  tongue  tastes, 
and  the  touch  perceives  the  diversities  of  body,  for  with- 
out reflection  nothing  is  perceived,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  whose  body  is  almost  as 
insensible  as  in  sleep.  But  reflections  of  thoughts  are 
given,  which  have  very  often  been  observed  by  me,  but 
have  not  been  described,  because  it  was  not  thus  given 
previously  to  reflect  upon  them.  There  are  various  ob- 
jects of  thoughts,  in  which,  while  a  man  is  held,  or  his 
reflection  is  kept  fixed  upon  them  by  spirits,  ihey  occasion 
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much  (lislurbance,  as  experience  abundantly  teaches  re- 
specting those  things  which  are  at  present  his  own,  or 
which'niay  happen  hereafter.  As  often  as  it  was  given 
me  to  think  of  my  garden,  of  him  who  had  the  care  of  it, 
of  my  being  called  home,  of  money  matters,  of  the  state 
of  the  minds  of  those  that  were  known  to  me,  of  the  state 
or  character  of  those  in  my  house,  of  the  things  that  I  was 
to  write,  especially  how  they  would  be  received  by  others, 
and  the  probability  that  they  would  not  be  understood,  of 
new  garments  that  were  to  be  obtained,  and  various, other 
things  of  this  kind — whenever  I  was  held  for  some  time 
in  this  kind  of  reflection,  spirits  would  immediately  throw 
in  inconvenient,  troublesome,  and  evil  suggestions,  toge- 
ther with  confirmations  and  cupidities  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  when  I  had  not  been  in  the  thou2;htof  such 
things  for  months  or  years,  I  had  no  care  about  them,  still 
less  did  they  give  trouble.  These  are  the  reflections  of 
thought,  in  which  whoever  is  detained  he  is  the  more  i-n-^ 
fested  by  evil  spirits  the  longer  the  reflection  is  con- 
tinued. 

3625.  Hence  arises  the  melancholy  of  many  persons, 
hence  debilitated  minds,  hence  the  deliriums  of  many 
men,  hence  too  insanities  and  phantasies  ;  for  those  who 
are  engrossed  in  thought  concerning  spiritual  things,  con- 
cerning the  life  after  death,  concerning  misfortunes,  into 
such  persons  spirits,  from  their  own  proprium,  infuse 
many  things  which  are  of  memor}',  and  hold  them  a  long 
time  presented,  even  till  they  occasion  insanities  and 
phantasies.  Wherefore  those  who  affect  a  solitary  kind 
of  life  are  especially 'pvone  to  fall  into  such  things,  for 
they  are  dispelled  by  varieties,  and  thus  by  (mingling 
with)  societies.  Still  more  does  this  arise  from  the  soli- 
citude of  self-love,  and  more  5'et  from  the  love  of  gain, 
and  a  pondering  upon  the  future,  and  especially  if  any 
signal  misfortune  comes  into  the  account,  so  much  the 
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more  are  they  driven  into  phantasies,  and  at  length  into 
insanities. 

3626.  Some  persons  are  led  by  spirits  to  that  degree, 
that  they  cannot  return  to  what  is  true,  but  their  phanta- 
sies have  become  so  deeply  rooted,  that  as  often  as  they 
fall  into  those  thoughts,  they  are  so  completely  absorbed 
in  them  that  ihey  cannot  be  dispelled  by  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  ihey  remain  in  the  persuasion  that  things 
are  as  they  imagine,  and  themselves  also.  When  cases 
of  this  kind  are  obvious  to  the  world,  they  are  called  open 
insanities,  for  from  such  insanity  or  phantasy  they  do  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  recovered,  though  apparently  sane 
on  all  other  subjects,  as  many  insane  persons  are.  It  is  a 
particular  species  of  insanity,  like  that  of  a  couple  of 
men  atHulm,  one  of  whom  carries  about  written  papers, 
the  other  supposes  himself  to  be  a  bird  ;  though  there  are 
many  of  this  character  who  arenotgenerally  regarded  as 
such.  All  phantasies  respecting  spiritual  things  derive 
their  origin  from  this  source,  and  which  prevail  so  far  as 
they  have  induced  persuasions. 

3627.  There  are  spirits  of  such  a  quality — which  is 
remarkable — ^that  while  a  man  thinks  himself  in  anothef 
city,  and  to  b^  walking  there,  while  he  deems  himself  to 
be  out  of  himself,  and  his  image  is  thus  represented; 
while  he  thinks,  or,  as  it  were,  dreams  of  a  fact  of  this 
kind,  then  the  spirits,  who  are  still  more  without  reflec- 
tion, think  the  fact  to  be  altogether  so,  and  that  they  are 
in  the  city;  3'ea,  they  have  closely  followed  my  image, 
not  knowing  but  that  it  was  I  myself.  Thus  too  in  other 
things  which  in  like  manner  enter  a  mans  thoughts,  they, 
from  being  but  little  in  reflection,  imbibe  the  phantasy 
that  things  are  really  so  (as  one  imagines),  as  in  the  case 
of  the  insane  man  of  Hulm,  who  is  like  a  spirit  when  in 
phantasy,  thinking  himself  to  be  a  son-in-law  of  the  king; 
for  spirits  do  not  know  otherwise  than  that  he  is,  being 
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bf  themselves  to  such  a  degree  insane;  but  so  far  ad 
reflection  is  given  them,  they  may  be  restrained  from 
their  insanity,;  but  not  so  with  man;  he  can  think  such 
things,  but  still  he  knows  the  fact  not  to  be  so,  as  for 
instance,  (he  knows)  that  he  is  not  walking  in  anothei* 
city;  and  so  of  many  other  things. 

8628.  Therefore  the  Lord  alone  makes  provision  that 
man  may  not  come  into  such  insanities;  and  thence  into 
innumerable  phantasies;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  H6 
commands  that  we  shall  have  no  care  for  the  morrow,  foi* 
this  is  what  is  signified  by  having  care  for  the  morrow. 
'fhOse,  therefore,  who  are  in  such  conceits,  and  strongly 
inclined  to  them,  can  by  no  means  be  drawn  out  of  them, 
except  by  faith  in  the  Lord.  Those  who  are  in  faith  are 
liberated  by  the  Lord,,  however  infested  by  spirits,  and 
this  by  ititiumerable  methods,  both  external  and  internal* 
1748,  21  Oct.'* 
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ARTICLE  V. 


insanity  in  connection  with  great  mental  powers — Mental 
Derangement  of  Sir  Isaac  Newto7iy  Charles  Lamb^  and 
his  sister,  Mary  Lamb. 


It  IS  an  observation  of  Aristotle,  that,  "  all  who  have 
been  famous  for  their  genius,  whether  in  the  study  of  phi-» 
losophy,  in  affairs  of  state,  in  poetical  composition,  or  in 
tlie  exercise  of  the  arts,  have  been  inclined  to  insanity, 
as  Hercules,  Ajax,  Bellerophon,  Lysander,  Empedocles, 
Socrates  and  Plato." 

The  general  correctness  of  this  observation  is  estab- 
lished by  reference  to  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  that  have  flourished  since  the  time  of  Aristotle^ 
It  would  have  been,  we  believe,  strictly  true,  if  he  had 
said,  all  lOho  have  been  famous  for  ihrnr  genius,  S^'c,  have  been 
inclined  to  Insanity  or  Epilepsy;  or  one  or  the  other  of' these 
diseases  has  existed  in  the  same  family. 

Among  such  we  may  place  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon/ 
Pascal,  Luther,  Descartes,  Raffaele,  Cowper,  Robert 
Hall,  Sir  Isaac  JP^ewton,  and  a  host  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages. 

i 
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The  mental  derangemeni  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
been  questioned  by  some,  but  the  proofs  of  the  fact  are, 
we  think,  unquestionable.  The  following  are  some  of 
them  : — 

"■  On  the  29th  May,  1694,  Mr.  Colin,  a  Scotsman,  in- 
formed me,  that  eighteen  months  ago,  the  illustrious  ge- 
ometer, Isaac  Newton,  had  become  insane,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  his  too  intense  application  to  his  studies,  or 
from  excessive  grief  at  having  lost  by  fire  bis  chemical 
laboratory  and  several  manuscripts.  When  he  came  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  made  some  observa- 
tions which  indicated  ah  alienation  of  mind.  He  was 
immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  who  confined 
him  to  his  house  and  applied  remedies,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  now  so  far  recovered  his  health  that  he  be- 
gan to  understand  the  Principia." — [Huygens's  JournaU 
Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  p.  223-4, 

"  1692,  February  3d. — What  I  heard  to-day  I  must 
relate.  There  is  one  Mr  Newton,  (whom  I  have  very 
often  seen,)  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  that  is  mighty 
famous  for  his  learning,  being  a  most  excellent  mathema- 
tician, philosopher,  divine,  &c.  *  ♦  •  •  Of  all  the  book* 
he  ever  wrote  there  was  one  of  colors  and  light,  estab- 
lished upon  thousands  of  experiments,  which  he  had  been 
twenty  years  of  making,  and  which  h"ad  cost  him  many 
hundreds  of  pounds.  This  book,  which  be  valued  so- 
much,  and  which  was  so  much  talked  of  had  the  ill  luck 
to  perish  and  be  utterly  lost,  just  when  the  learned  author 
was  almost  at  putting  a  conclusion  to  the  same,  after  this 
manner  :  In  a  winter's  morning,  leaving  it  amongst  his 
other  papers,  on  his  study  table,  whilst  he  went  to  chapel, 
the  candle,  which,  ho  had  unfortunately  left  burning 
there  too,  catched  hold  by  some  means  Qf  other  papers 
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and  they  fired  the  aforesaid  book,  and  utterly  consumed 
it  and  several  other  valuable  writings,  and,  which  is 
most  wonderful,  did  no  further  mischief.  But  when  Mr. 
Newton  came  from  chapel,  and  had  seen  what  was  done, 
every  one  thought  he  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so 
troubled  thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month 
after." — {De  la  Pnjmc's  Dianj. ) 

After  this  time,  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  had 
no  traces  of  Newton''s  state  of  mind  or  feeling  till  the 
month  of  September,  1693,  when  he  unquestic/nably  la- 
bored under  a  very  serious  indisposition,  which,  whether 
jt  amounted  to  temporary  insanity  or  not,  seems  for  the 
time  to  have  produced  the  utmost  depression  of  spirits, 
and  materially  interfered  with  the  sound  exercise  of  his 
understanding.  No  other  account,  as'  it  appears-to  us, 
can  be  given  of  the  following  letters  : — "  Sir, — Som-e 
time  after,  Mr.  Millington  had  delivered  your  message, 
he  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next  time  I  went  to  Lon- 
don. 1  was  aversje  ;  but  upon  his  pressing  consented 
before  I  considered  what  I  did,  for  I  am  extremely 
troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have  neither  ate 
nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my  former 
consistency  of  mind.  I  never  designed  to  get  Viwy  thing 
by  your  interest^  nor  by  Kin^  James's  favor,  but  am 
now  sensible  that  I  must  withdraw  from  3'our  acquaint- 
ance, and  see  neither  you  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any 
more,  if  I  may  but  leave  them  quietly.  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  saying  I  would  see  you  again,  and  rest  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant,  Is.  Newton."  (To  Mr.  Pe- 
pys,  September  13th,  1693.) 

"  Sir, — Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavored  to  em- 
broil me  with  wcfmen,  and  by  other  means,  I  was  so  much 
affected  with  it,  as  that  when  one  told  me  you  were  sick- 
ly and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  ' 'Twere  better  if  3'ou 
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were  deadl'  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me  this  uncharilable- 
ness  ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that  what  you  have  done  is 
just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  having  had  hard 
thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for  representing  that  you  struck 
at  the  root  of  moralit}",  in  a  principle  j'ou  laid  in  your 
book  of  ideas,  and  desigeed  to  pursue  in  another  book, 
and  that  I  took  you  for  a  Hobbist.  I  beg  your  pardon 
also  for  saying  or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell 
me  an  office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant,  Is.  Newton.  (To  Mr.  Locke, 
September  16th,  1693.) 

Mr.  Pepys,  <on  the  receipt  of  Newt^n^s  extraordinary 
letter,  wrote  to  Mr.  Millington,  the  gentleman  named  in 
it,  to  enquire  as  to  the  existence  of  any  *  discomposure 
in  head,  or  mind,  or  both.'  Mr.  Millington's  answer, 
dated  September  30th,  furnishes  some  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, though  only  part  of  it  need  he  extracted. 

"I  w^s,  I  must  coi;ifess,  very  much  suprised  at  the 
enquiry  you  were  pleased  to  make  about  the  message 
that  Mr  Newton  made  the  ground  of  his  letter  to  you^ 
for  I  w^as  very  sure  I  never  either  received  from  you  or 
delivered  to  him  any  such;  and  therefore  I  went  imrae- 
uiately  to  wait  upon  him,  with  a  design  to  discourse  him 
about 'the  matter,  but  he  was  out  of  town,  and  since  I 
have  not"  seen  him,  till,  upon  the  28th,  I  met  him  at 
Huntingdon,  where,  upop  his  own  accord,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  h^  told  me  that  he  had 
■writ  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  whicli  he  was  much 
concerned;  added,  that  it  was  in  a  distemper  that  much 
seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him  awake  for  above  five 
nights  together,  which  upOn  occasion  he  desired  I  would 
represent  to  you,  and  beg  your  parden,  he  being  very 
much  ashamed  he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for 
whom  he  hath  so  great  an  honor.     He  is  now  very  Ayell, 
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and  though  I  fear' ho  is  under  some  small  degree  of  mel- 
ancholy, yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  hath 
at  all  touche^cl  his  understanding,  and  I  hope  never 
will." 

It  may  be  collected  probably  from  this  letter  that, 
whatever  had  been  the  character  of  Newton's  disorder, 
it  had  hy  this  time  subsided  ;  and  the  same  conclusion 
will  follow  from  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Locke 
on  October  5th,  in  reply  to  a  most  kind  and  friendly 
answer  to  the  melancholy  letter  of  September  I6th. 

"  Sir, — The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  beem  epidemical,  put  me  farther 
out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  you,  I  had  not  slept 
an  hour  a  night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days 
together  not  a  wink.  I  remember  I  wrote  to  yqu,  but 
what  I  said  of  your  book  I  remember  not.  If  you  please 
to  send  me  a  transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give  you 
an  account  of  it  if  I  can.  I  am,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. Is.  Newtot^."  (Brewster,  p.  240.) 

From  this  time  we  may  proba'bl}'-  consider  Newton*s 
health  of  body  and  mind  as  re-established. 


Menial  Derangement  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  Mary 

LambA 

Of  the  writings  of  men  of  genius  few  are  more  dear 
to  us  than  those  of  the-  delicate  minded,  the  humorous, 

tSelected  from  "  Literary  Sketches  and  Letters,  being  the  final  memorials  of 
Charles  Lamb,  never  before  published.  By  Thomas  ^oon  Talfourd,  one  of 
his  executors.  New-York  :  Appleton  &  Co.,  pp.  306, 1848.  A  ^ery  mt«re»t- 
ing  and  instructive  book. 
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yet  eccentric  Charles  Lamb.  His  "  Elia,"  we  regard  as 
a  valuable  gift  to  the  world.  Its  author  was,  we  believe, 
alwa5^s  eccentric,  and  great  eccentricity  is  near  neighbor 
to  insanity, — besides  there  was  a  tendency  to  mental  de- 
rangement in  his  family.  He  himself  became  insane  in 
the  winter  of  1795-6,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
Happily  the  attack  was  of  short  duration,  subjecting  him 
to  restraint  but  for  a  few  weeks.  In  a  letter  to  Cole- 
ridge he  thus  alludes  to  his  insanity  and  confinemenc : — 

"  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversied  of  late.  The 
six  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began  this,  5^our  ve- 
ry humble  servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse, 
at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now,  and  don't 
bite  an}'  one.  But  mad  I  was  !  And  many  a  vagary  my 
imagination  played  with  me,  enough  to  majke  a  volume 
if  all  were  told.  My  sonnets  I  have  extended  to  the 
number  of  nine  since  I  saw  yon,  and  will  someday  com- 
municate to  you.  I  am  beginning  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
which,  if  I  finish,  I  publish.  White  is  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lishing (he  took  the  hint  from  Vortigern)  "  Original  Let- 
ters of  Falstaff,  Shallow,"  &c.,  a  copy  you  shall  have 
when  it  comes  out.  They  are  without  exception  the 
best  imitations  I. ever  saw.  Coleridge  !  it  may  convince 
yousof  my  regards  for  you  when  I  tell  3'ou  my  head  raa 
on  you  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as  on  another 
person,  who  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  my  temporary  frenzy. 

The  Sonnet  I  send  3^ou  has  small  merit  as  poetry;  but 
you  will  be  curious  to  read  it  when  I  tell  you  it  wa-s 
written  in  my  prison-house  in  one  of  my  lucid  intervatls. 

TO  MY  SISTER. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell. 

Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind. 
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*Tvvas  but  die  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well, 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e'er  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.     Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection  ;  and  wouldst  oftimes  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 

He  was  soon  able  to  resume  his  usual  labors  as  Clerk 
in  the  India  House,  but  in  the  autumn  following^,  Septem-* 
ber  1796,  his  sister  Mary,  who' had  previously  been  for 
a  short  time  insane,  was  again  attacked,  and  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  frenzy  Tcilled  her  own  mother. 

The  following  is  Lamb's  account  of  the  event  to  Cole- 
ridge : — 

"My  dearest  Friend, 

White,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public; 
papers,  by  this  time  may  have  informed  you  of  the 
terrible  calamities  that  have  fallen  on  our  family.  I 
will  only  give  you  the  outlines: — My  poor  dear,  dearest 
sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has'been  the  death  of  her  own 
mother.  I  was  at  hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the 
knife  out  of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  madhouse, 
from  whence  I  fear  she  must  be  removed  to  an  hospital. 
God  has  preserved  me  my  senses,-^!  eat,  and  drink,, 
and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment  I  believe,  very 
sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded,  and  I  am" 
left  to  take  care  of  him  and  my  aunt.  Mr.  Norris,  of 
the  Blue-coat  School,  has  been  very  kind  to  us,  and  we 
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have  rio  other  friend;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  very  calnrl 
and  composed,  and  able  to  do'lhe  best  that  remains  to 
do-  Write  as  religious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  men- 
tion of  what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With  me  "the 
former  things  are  passed  away,"  and  I  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  feeb" 

After  the  inquest,  Miss  Lamb  was  placed  in  an  Asylum 
where  she  was  in  a  short  time  restored  to  reason.  In 
letters  to  Coleridge,  Lamb  thus  refers  to  her : 

"My  poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  un-* 
conscious  instrument  of  the  A] mighty*s  judgments  on  our 
hbuse<  is  restored  to  her  senses ;  to  a  dreadful  sense  and 
recollection  of  what  has  past,  awful  to  her  mind  and  im-" 
pressive  (as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life),  but  tejnpered 
with  religious  resignation  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sound 
judgment,  which,  in  this  early  stage,  knows  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  deed  committed  in  a  transient  ht  of" 
frenzy,  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother's  murderer.  I 
have  seen  her.  I  found  her  this  morning  calm  and  se- 
rene ;  far,  very  far  from  an  indecent  forgetful  serenity  ; 
she  has  a  most  affectionate  and  tender  concern  for  what 
has  happened.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  frightful  and 
hopeless  as  her  disorder  seemed,  I  had  confidence 
enough  in  her  strength  of  mind,  and  religious  principle, 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  even  she  might  recover' 
ttanquillity.' 

God  Almighty  have  us  well  in  His  keeping. 

C.  Lamb*" 

Again  he  says  of  her : — 

"  Mary  continues  serene  and  cheerful.  I  have  not  by 
me  a  little  letter  she  wrote  to  me  ;  for,  though  I  see  her  al- 
most every  day,  yet  we  delight  to  write  to  one  another,  for 
we  can  scarce  see  each  other  but  in  company  with  some  of 
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the  people  of  the  house.  I  have  not  the  letter  by  me, 
but  will  quote  from  memory  what  she  wrote  in  it:  *'''I 
have  no  bad  tcrrifyiijg  dreams.  At  midnight,  when  I 
happen  to  awake,  the  nurse  sleeping  by  the  side  of  me, 
with  the  noise  of  the  poor  mad  people  around  me,  I  have 
no  fear.  The  spirit  of  my  mother  seems  to  descend  and 
smile  upon  me,  and  bid  me  live  to  enjoy  the  life  and 
I'eason  -which  the  Almighty  has  given  me.  I  shall  see  her 
again  in  heaven;  she  will  then  understand  tne  better."" 

Subsequently  he  says  : — 

"My  sister  is  quite  well,  but  must  not,  I  fear,  come  to 
live  with  us  yet  a  good  v>'hile.  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause, at  present,  it  would  hart  her,  and  hurt  my  father, 
for  them  to  be  together  :  secondly,  from  a  regard  to  the 
world's  good  report,  for,  I  fear,  tongues  will  be  busy 
whenever  that  event  takes  place.  Some  have  hinted,  one 
man  has  pressed  it  on  me,  that  she  should  be  in  perpet- 
ual confinement ;  what  she  has  done  to  deserve,  or  where 
is  the  necessity  of  such  hardship,  I  see  not ;  do  you  ?" 

After  about  one  year's  confinemenrsubs^quent  to  the 
dipatli  of  her  mother,  Mary  was  released  from  her  confine- 
ment and  took  up  her  abode  with  her  brother  Charles. 
Thisarrano;ementhe  was  notable  to  effect  without  diffi- 
culty,  as  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  her  dis- 
charge, but  he  satisfied  all,  by  his  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  take  her  under  his  care  for  life ;  and  he  kei)t 
his  word,  and  many  pleasant,  very  pleasant  years  they 
passed  together,  though  interrupted  by  frequent  returns 
of  the  same  disorder,  which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
be  placed  for  longer  or  shorter  pcrjods  in  confinement. 
During  the  intervals  of  her  m.alady,  she  mnused  herself 
and  assisted  her  brother  by  literary  labors,  by  writing  po- 
etry and  letters  to  friends,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  volume  before  ud.  She  also  superintended  the 
J 
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domestic  affairs  of  the  house,  and  largely  contributed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  renowned  suppers  of  "the  Lambs." 
Finally  her  attacks  became  more  severe.  In  May,  1S33, 
Lamb  thus  writes  Coleridge  : — 

"  Mar}^  is  ill  again.  Her  illnesses  encroach  yearly. 
The  last  was  three,  months,  followed  by  two  of  de- 
pression most  dreadful.  I  look  back  upon  her  earlier 
attacks  with  longing.  Nice  little  durations  of  six  weeks 
or  so,  followed  by  complete  restoration, — shocking  as" 
they  were  to  me  then.  In  short,  half  her  life  she  is 
dead  to  me,  and  the  other  half  is  made  anxious  with- 
fears  and  lookings  forward  to  the  nfext  shock.  With 
such  prospects,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  that  she  should 
no  longer  live  with  me,  and  be  flustered  with  continual 
removals;  so  I  am  come  to  live  with  her,  at  a  Mr.  WaP 
den's,  and  his  wife,  who  take  in  patients,  and  have  ar- 
ranged to  lodge  and  board  us  only.  They  have  had  the 
care  of  her  before.  Sunt  lachrymae  rerura  !  and  you  and^ 
I  must  bear  it." 

In  Februar}',  1S34,  he  thus  describes  her  condition  in< 
a  letter  to  Miss  Fryer  : — 

"  It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  be  left  to  my  sister.- 
When  she  is  not  violent,  her  rambling  chat  is  better  tcy 
me  than  the  sense  and  sanity  of  this  world.  Her  heart 
is  obscured,  not  buried  ;  it  breaks  out  occasionally  ;  and. 
one  can  discern  a  strong  mind  struggling  with  the  billows 
that  have  gone  over  it.  I  could  be  nowhere  happier  than: 
under  the  same  roof  with  her..  Her  memory  is  unnatur- 
ally strong ;  and  from  ages  past,  if  we  may  so  call  the 
earliest  records  of  our  poor  life,  she  fetches  thousands  of 
names  and  things. that  never  would  have  dawned  upon 
me  again,  and  thousands  from  the  ten  years  she  lived  be- 
fore mc.     What  took  place  from   early  girlhood  to  her 
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coming  of  age  principally,  live  again  (every  important 
thing  and  every  trifle)  in  her  brain,  with  the  vividness  of 
real  presence.  For  twelve  hours  incessantl}^  she  will 
pour  out  without  intermission,  all  her  past  life,  forgetting 
nothing,  pouring  out  name  after  name  to  the  Waldens,  as 
a  dream;  sense  and  nonsense  ;  truths  and  errors  liuddled 
together;  a  medley  between  inspiration  and  possession. 
What  things  we  are  .!" 


**Jn  December,  1834,  Charles  Lamb  died.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  his  sister  was  mercifully  in  a  stale  of 
partial  estra^ngement,  which,  while  it  did  not  wholly  ob- 
scure her  mind,  deadened  her  feelings,  so  that  as  she 
gradually  regained  her  perfect  senses,  she  felt  as  gradu- 
ally the  full  force  of  the  blow,  and  was  the  better  able 
calmly  to  bear  it.  For  awhile  she  declined  the  importu- 
nities of  her  friends  that  she  would  leave  Edmonton  for 
a  residence  nearer  London,  where  they^  might  more  fre- 
quently visit  her.  He  was  there,  asleep  in  the  old. 
church-yard,  beneath  the  turf  near  which  they  had  stood 
together,  and  had  selected  for  a  resting  place  ;  to  this 
spot  she  used,  when  well,  to  stroll  out  mournfully  in  the 
evening,  and  to  this  spot  she  would  contrive  to  lead  any 
friend  who  came  in  the  summer  evenings  to  drink  tea 
arid  went  out  with  her  afterwards  for  a  walla-^  At  length, 
as  her  illness  became  more  frequent,  and  her  frame 
much  weaker,  she  was  induced  to  take  up  her  abode  un- 
der genial  care,  at  a  pleasant  house  in  St.  Johns's  Wood, 
where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  old  books  and  prints, 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  her  reduced  number  of 
surviving  friends.  Repeated  attacks  of  her  malady 
weakened  her  mind,  but  she  retained  to  the  last  her 
sweetness  of  disposition  unimpaired,  and  gently  sunk 
into  death  on  the  20th  Mav,  1847." 
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In  conclusion  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  froTi  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd  the  following  beautiful  account  of  this  very  unfor- 
tunate yet  verj'  interesting  lady  : — 

"Little  could  any  one,  observing  Miss  Lamb  in  the 
habitual  serenity  of  her  demeanor,  guess  the  calamitv  in 
which  she  had  partaken,  or  the  malady  which  frightfully 
chequered  her  life.  From  Mr.  Lloyd,  who, although  sad- 
dened by  impending  delusion,  w^as  always  found  accu- 
rate in  his  recolleciion  of  long  past  events  and  conversa- 
tions, I  learned  that  she  had  described  herself,  on  herre- 
jcoVery  from  the  fatal  attack,  as  having  experienced, 
while  it  was  subsiding,  such  a  conviction,  that  she  was 
absolved  in  heaven  from  all  taint  of  the  deed  in  which 
she  had  been  the  agent — such  an  assurance,  that  it  was 
a  dispensation  of  Providence"  for  good,  though  so  terri- 
ble— such  a  sense,  that  her  mother  knew  her  entire  inno- 
ceace,  and  shed  down  blessings  upon  her,  as  though  she 
had  seen  the  reconcilement  in  solemn  vision— that  she 
was.  not  sorely  afflicted  by  the  recollection.  It  was 
as,  if  the  old  Greek  notion,  of  the  necessity  for  the  un- 
conscious sheddei''  of  blood,  else  polluted  though  guilt- 
less, to  pass  through  a  religious  purification,  had,  in  her 
case,  been  happily  accomplished  ;  so  that,  not  only  was 
she  without  remorse,  but  without  other  sorrovv  than  at- 
tends on  the  death  of  a;i  infirm  parent  ia  a  good  old  age. 
She  never  shrank  from  alluding  to  he^^  mother,  when  any 
topic  connected  with  her  own  j'oyth  made  such  a  refer- 
ence ia  ordinary  respects,  natural ;  but  spoke  of  her  as 
though  ho  fearful  remembrance  was  associated  with  the 
image  ;  so  that  some  of  her  most  intimate  friends  w^ho 
knew  of  the  disaster,  believed  that  she  had  never  become 
awarfe  of  her  own  share  in  its  horrors.  It  is  still  more 
singular  that,  in  the  wanderings  of  her  insanity,  amidst 
all  the  vast  throngs  of  imagery  she  presented  of  her  ear- 
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ly  days,  tliis  picture  never  recurred,  or,  if  ever,  not  asso- 
ciated with  shapes  of  terror. 

Miss  Lamh  would  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
sweetnesiof  her  disposition,  the  clearaess  of  her  under- 
standing, and  the  gentle  wisdom  of  .ill  her  acts  and 
words,  even  if  these  qualities  had  not  been  presented  in 
marvelous  contrast  wiin  the  distraction  under  which  she 
suffered  for  weeks,  latterly  ibr  months*,  in  every  year. 
There  was  no  tinjre  of  insanity  discernible  in  her  man- 
ner  to  the  most  observant  eye  ;  not  even  in  those  distress- 
ful periods  when  the  premonitory  symptoms  had  ap- 
prised her  of  its  approach,  and  she  was  making  prep- 
arations for  seclusion  In  alj  its  essential  sweetness, 
her  character  was  like  her  brother's;  while,  by  a  temper 
more  placid,  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  more  serene,  she  was 
f^uabled  to  guide,  to  council,  to  cheer  him;  and  to  protect 
him  on  the  verge  of  the  mysterious  calamity,  from  the 
depths  of  which  she  rose  so  often  unruffled  to  his  side. 
To  a  friend  in  any  difficulty  she;  was  the  most  comfort- 
able of  advisers,  the  wisest  of  consolers.  Haziitt  used 
to  say,  that  he  never  met  witlra  woman  who  could  rea- 
son, and  had  not  inet  with  only  one  thoroughly  reasona- 
ble— the.  sole  exception  being  Mary  Lamb.  She  did  not 
wish,  however,  to  be  made  an  exception,  to  a  general  dis- 
paragement of  her  sex^  for  in  all  herthoughts  and  feelings 
she  was  most  w^omanly-^-keeping,  under  even  undue  sub- 
ordination, to  her  notion  of  a  woman's  province,  intellect 
of  rare  excellence,  which  flashed  out  when  the  restraints 
of  gentle  habit  and  humble  manner  were  withdrawn  by 
th,e  terrible  forc^  of  disease.  Though  her  conversation 
in  sanity  was  never  marked  by  smartness  or  repartee ; 
seldom  rising  beyond  that  of  a  sensible  quiet  gentle- 
woman appreciating  and  enjoying  the  talents  of  her 
friends,  it  was  otherwise  in  her  madness.  Lamb,  in  his 
letter  to  a  female  friend,  announcing  his  determination  to 
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be  entirely  witli  her,  speaks  of  her  pouring  out  memories 
of  all  the  events  and  persons  of  her  younger  days  ; — but 
he  does  not  mention,  what  I  am  able  from  repeated  ex^ 
periences  to  add,  that  her  ramblings  often  sparkled  with 
brilliant  description  and  shattered  beauty.  She  would 
fancy  herself  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  or  George  the 
First ;  and  describe  the  brocaded  dames  and  courtly 
manners,  as  though  she  had  been  bred  among  them,  in 
the  best  style  of  the  old  comedy.  It  was  all  broken  and 
disjointed,  so  that  the  hearer  could  remember  little  of 
her  discourse  ;  but  the  fragments  were  like  the  jeweled 
speeches  of  Congreve,  only  shaken  from  their  setting. 
There  was  sometimes  even  a  vain  of  crazy  logic  running 
through  them,  associating  things  essentially  most  dissim-» 
ilar,  but  connecting  them  by  a  verbal  association  in 
strange  order.  As  a  mere  physical  instance  of  deranged 
intellect,  her  condition  was,  I  believe,  extraordina-* 
ry ;  it  was  as  if  the  finest  elements  of  mind  had  been 
shaken  into  fantastic  combinations  like  those  of  a  kaleid-» 
oscope ; — but  not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  curious 
phenomenon  of  mental  aberration  are  the  aspects  of  her 
insanity  unveiled,  but  to  illustrate  the  moral  force  of 
gentleness  by  which  the  faculties  that  thus  sparkled  when 
restraining  wisdom  was  withdrawn,  were  subjected  to  its 
sway,  in  her  periods  of  reason." 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


A  Contract  sought  to  be  avoided  on  th.0 
Ground  of  Insanity.  By  I.  RAY,  M.  D. 

Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Medical  Jurisprwdence  of    Insanity;    SuperiiV' 
teudent  of  the  Butler   Hospital  for  the  Insane,  PFOvideuce,  R;  I. 


At  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts^ 
holden  at  Northampton  Aug.  22d^  184S,  bij  Judge  Dewey, 
ioas  tried  the  case  of  Allis  by  guardian  vs.  Billings  ana 
others.  Counsel  for  plaintiffs,  Chapman  of  Springfield^ 
and  Baker  of  Northampton ;  for  defendants,  .RufuS" 
Choate  of  Boston,  and  Huntingdon  of  Northampton. 


The  suit  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  purposer 
6f  annulling  a  contract  made  several  years  previous^ 
thereby  he  conveyed  to  the  defendants  his  interest  in 
certain  mills,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  then  in- 
sane, and  that  the  latter  were  guilty  of  fraud.  Although 
the  case  presented  nothing  particularly  new  in  mediciner 
or  law,  yet  I  have  thought  it  sufficiently  important  and 
interesfiiig  io  be  worthy  of  a  permanent  record*     Before 
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pracoeJitig  to  the'  evidence,  it  will  facilitate  tlie  under-* 
standing  of  the  case,  to  mention,  ns  they  occurred,  the 
principal  events  and  incidents  which  have  a  bearing  up-* 
on  it- 

Josiah  Allis,  now  about  fifty  years  old,  was  the  only 
son  of  a  fanner  in  Hatrield,  who  used  the  products  of  his 
faf-m^chiefly,  in  stall  feeding  cattle  ior  the  beef  market. 
In  1819  he  was  first  attacked  with  mania,  under  the 
form  of  high,  though  not  furious  excitement.  He  recov- 
ered, apparently,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months, 
but  every  vear  since,  has  been  visited  by  a  similar  at- 
tack which  has  been  invariably  followed  by  a  period  of 
depression,  and  this  by  a  period  of  apparent  restoration 
to  his  natural  condition.  In  1S22  he  married  his  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  now  married.  Irt 
1829  his  father  died,  leaving  him  executor  of  his  willy 
and  residuary  legatee  to  nearly  all  his  property.  In 
1833  his  wife  died.  In  March  .1834  he  made  a  contract 
with  Bodwell,  the  husband  of  his  only  sister,  whereby 
the  latter  w'as  induced  to  move  upon  Allis's  farm,  and 
maintain  him  and  his  family.  At  the  end  of  a  year  thi^ 
contract  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  On  March 
21st,  1834,  he  made  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  mills^ 
which  it  was  the  object  of.this  suit  to  avoid.  For  his  in- 
terest in  the  property,  being  one-half,  he  received  $4000,- 
and  a  release  from  certain  unsettled  claims  which,  he 
supposed,  might  amount  to  $5(10.  In  this  year  his  moth- 
er died.  In  March  1835  he  sold  his  homestead  for  $4,- 
GOO,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  $500  more.  In 
fall  of  the  next  year  he  married  his  second  wife.  In 
Nov.  1842,  his  oldest  daughter,  and,  the  next  year  his 
other  daughter,  were  married.  In  1S43  he'  commenced 
a  suit  against  the  purchaser  of  his  homestead,  for  avoid- 
ance of  the  contract.  He  obtained  a  verdict,  but  subse- 
quent law  proceedings  were  instituled,  and  the  matter  is 
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still  pending.  In  the  latter  part  of  1843,  lie  was  placed 
under  guardianship.  On  July  6th,  1844,  he  was  sent  lo 
the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  where  he  stayed  six 
weeks. 

Bearing  these  dates  in  mind,  we  shall  more  readily  un- 
derstand what  follows.  The  evidence  respecting  his 
mental  condition,  embracing,  as  it  did,  a  period  of  near- 
ly thirty  years,  was  sadly  lacking  in  precision.  Nearly 
all  the.witnesses  were  his  neighbors,  and  a  large  part  of 
them,  related  to  him  by  blood  or  marriage.  His  condi- 
tion and  affairs  had  been  for  several  years,  a  subject  of 
animated  discussion  among  them,  and  it  wo\ild  not  be 
strange,  if  under  such  circums-tances  dates  were  some- 
times incautiously  fixed,  and  statements  received  a  col*- 
oring  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  was  abundantly 
provecl  by  the  evidence,  that  Allis  was  a  subject  of  pe* 
riodical  insanity,  each  attack  being  characterized  by  a 
turn  of  excitement  and  depression,  an  interval  interve- 
ning between  the  attacks,  more  or  less  free  from  both. 
They  occurred  every  year.  At  most  there  was  but  one 
year  in  which  their  occurrence  was  called  ih  question. 
The  season,  severity  and  duration  of  the  turn  of  excite- 
ment and  depression,  were  points  not  established  with 
much  precision,  and  our  conclusions  respecting  them 
must  be  in  some  measure,  conjectural. 

It  appears  that  the  excited  turns  usually  commenced 
in  the  middle,  or  latter  part  of  summer,  continuing  from 
one  to  three  months.  While  under  their  influence,  he 
Was  noisy,  boisterous  and  talkative.  The  various  other 
manifestations  of  this  condition,  as  related  by  the  wit- 
nesses, were,  for  the  most  part,  referred  to  particular  at- 
tacks, and  were  probably  confined  to  them.  In  this 
manner,  it  was  stated,  that  he  would  driVe  about  rapid- 
ly and  carelessly,  shouting  and  hallooing ;  that  hejn- 
dulged  in  wild  and  incoherent  expressions,  and  was  ob- 
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served  rambling  about  without  hat,  coat,  or  shoes.  Ac 
different  tinnes  too,  he  entertained  some  strange  fancies 
which  were  not  far  from  being  real  delusions.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  walk  on  the  water ;  to  catch  a  per- 
soiys  breath  in  his  teeth  ;  to  have  command  of  angels  ; 
to  tame  a  ferqcious  woodchuck  by  looking  in  hi&  eye  ;. 
and  to  hold  up  through  a  storm  a  whole  broad  side  of  a 
house  frame  which  they  were  raising.  At  times  he  had 
great  fears  of  thieves  and  devils,  and  would  carry  about 
a  double  iMirreled  gun  to  protect  himself.  Once  bespoke 
df  these  devils  as  brushing  by  him  at  an  evening  meet- 
ing. At  another^  he  thought  a  fellow  boarder  at  the  Ho- 
tel had  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum.  With  two  or  three 
eicceptions,  the  excitement  was  never  so  high  as  to  re- 
quire bis  confinement  to  the  hou«e,  nor  did  it  always' 
prevent  him  from  managing  his  affairs.-  It  was  said  he 
was  inclined  to  make  purchases,  generally  of  fancy  arti- 
cles quite  unsuitable  to  his  condition,  but  only  one  or  two 
instances  were  related  of  his  indulging  in -fbolish  specu- 
lations, and  those  were  of  trifling  amount.- 

Depression  immediately  succeeded  the  excitement, 
and  continued  until  spring.  Once  it  was  spoken  of  as 
disappearing  in  March  ;  and  at  another  time,  in' April. 
This  also  seems  to  have  varied  in  severity.  At  one  time,- 
he  is  described  as  being  still,  sitting  in  company  for 
heurs  without  saying  a  word  :— shy,  and  avoiding  his 
friends.  In  many  of  the  depressed  turns  he  was  filled 
with  vague  fears  and  apprehensions,  thought  he  was' 
coming  to  want,  and  was  disposed  to  suicide.  In  others 
he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  customary  business.- 

His  daughters  testified  that  within  their  recollection 
(they  are  now  respectively  25  and  23  years  old)  he  had 
never  been  otherwise  than  excited  or  depressed,  yet  it 
"V^a*  abundantly  shown  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him,  evr-y  da}''  or  two,  for  ma- 
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tiy  years,  that  there  werfe  well-marked  intervals,  between 
his  attacks,  when  he  w^as  apparently  free  from  excite- 
ment  or  depression.  It  was  their  concurrent  testimony, 
that  in  these  intervals,  his-  manners  were  natural  and 
proper,  his  conduct  and  conversation  correct,  and  nothing 
in  either,  to  arrest  the  observation  of  others-  He  man-, 
aged  the  farm  both  before  and  after  his  father's  death, 
with  no  very  obvious  lack  of  prudence  and  intelligence, 
and  creditably  discharged  the  duties  of  a,  parent,  hus- 
band and  citizen.  Various  business  transactions  of  his 
at  one  time  or  another,  were  described  by  the  witnesses 
as  having  been  performed  with  at  least  ordinary  discre- 
tion and  sagacity  ;  and  those  who  had  these  dealings 
with  him  observed  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  hired  and  paid  his  workmen,  bought  g.nd 
sold  his  cattle,  procured  the  necessary  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  for  his  family,  placed  his  children  at  school 
away  from  home,  and  paid  the  bills  for  their  board  and 
tuition,  married  twice,  bought  and  sold  real  estate,  lent 
money,  received  payments,  obtained  dis<;ounts  at  the 
Bank,  and  once  (in  1832)  was  chosen  by  the  parish  as  its 
agent  for  disposing  of  some  lands.  In  all  these  transac- 
tions, the  Defendants  undertook  to  show,  that  he  evinced 
an  ordinary  share  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence,  and  ia 
regard  to  many  of  them  certainU*,  this  was,  the  fact.  In- 
stances were  mentioned  of  his  giving  too^ much  for  his 
purchases,  and  buying  some  things  which  he  did  not 
need,  but  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  tliese  transactions  oc- 
curred when  he  was  confessedly  in  bis  ^xcited  state. 
One  of  them,  referred  to  the  (spring  of  1842)  purchase  of 
an  old  shop  for  a  needy  neighbor,  was  first  related  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  convey  the  impreg^sion  that  it  waa 
deeply  tinctured  with  folly.  The  testimony  of  the  neighi- 
bor  himself,  however,  presented  the  matter  in  a  very 
different  light.     Itiippeared  that  he  owned  a  lot  of  lanfl» 
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very  near  Allis's  house,  which  it  had, been  proposed  to 
purchase  for  a  burying  place  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
Allis  being  loath  to  have  a  burying  place  so  near  him, 
suggested  to  the  witness,  that  he  had  better  put  up  a 
house  on  it.  "  I  replied,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  T  had  no 
funds,  and  then  he  offered  to  assist  me.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  came  and  proposed  to  buy  for  me  a  certain  old 
shop  near  by,  which  might  be  made  into  a  house,  and 
could  be  obtained,  he  thought,  for  $100."  He  succeed- 
ed in  getting  it  for  $90,  and  had  it  removed  to  the  lot  in 
question,  but  failed  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  for 
converting  it  into  a  house.  Thus  the  land  was  not  sold 
for  a. burying  place,  and  he  did  no  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  project.  Many  of  the  witnesses,  who 
had  dealings  with  him,  and  spoke  of  him  as  evincing 
nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  his  manner,  as  appearing 
like  other  men,  had  seen  him  in  his  excited  and  depress- 
ed states,  and  declared  that  in  them,  he  had  appeared 
very  differently. 

Instances  of  excitement  were  related,  which  appa- 
rently occurred  while  in  his  rational  or  lucid  intervals, 
but  they  were  transitory,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
caused  by  sudden  provocations,  or  some  other  special 
causes.  In  this  connexion  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
following  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  frequently,  if  not 
excessively,  used  ardent  spirits;  and  it  was  testified  that 
drinking  always  excited  him. 

The  evidence  respecting  Allis's  mental  condition 
about  the  time  of  the  transaction  in  question,  is  so'  im- 
portant that  I  give  it  entire.  In  August  1S33,  he  went 
on  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Saratoga,  -stayed  two  or 
three  weeks  and  came  back  highly  excited.  In  Septem- 
ber he  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  his  nephew ;  he  attend- 
ed auctions,  and  was  disposed  to  bid  ofl'  every  thing  tha^t 
was  sold.     In  that  month  or  the  next  he  went  abroad  to 
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purchase  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  them.  He 
was  disposed,  says  a  witness,  to  give  whatever  was 
asked,  and  actually  did  pay  high  prices.  He  said, 
when  he  returned  home,  that  he  had  got  them  fijr  a  song. 
In  October,  his  wife  died,  she  was  sick  when  he  left 
home  to  buy  cattle,  and  he  told  a  young  man  who  lived 
with  him,  that  if  she  died,  he  must  procure  a  coffin. 
Soon  after,  he  became  depressed  ^  was  troubled  at  find- 
ing he  had  bought  more  cattle  than  he  had  the  means  of 
feeding,  and  i^licited  his  brother  in  law  to  help  him  out 
of  his  troubles.  A  witness  who  took  some  of  the  cattle 
to  keep  for  him,  said  that  Allis  applied  to  him  and  made 
the  bargain.  He  was  to  keep  ihem  from  25th  Nov.  to 
early  part  of  February,  at  $1,17  per-  pair.  Allis  furnish- 
ing grain  and  witness  haj-.  •'  He  came  often,"  said  the 
witness,  ♦*  to  see  the  cattle — talked  about  them  as  other 
men  do — appeared,  in  all  respects,, like  other  men.  Said 
he  would  pay  when  he  got  returns,  and  did  pay  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  I  saw  nothing  like  ex- 
citement or  depression."  In  March  1834  he  conversed 
with  a  witness  about  the  mills, — said  they  were  not  pro- 
fitable— that  there  was  always  something  to  be  done  on 
them,  and  that  he  thought  of  seUing  them.  Ho  said  he 
had  been  offered  $4000  for  his  part,  and  asked  witness's 
opinion  about  the  price.  The  witness  observed  nothing 
wild  or  incoherent  in  his  manner — was  as  usual  when 
about  his  business.  In  March,  if  not  before,  he  began 
to  negotiate  the  arrangement  with  his  brother-in-law, 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  which  ended 
in  a^ontract  whereby  the  latter  was  to  receive  allAUis's 
real  estate  excepting  the  mills,  and  which  was  valued  at 
between  $8000  -and  $9000,  maintaining  him  and  his 
daughters,  and  giving  the  latter  $2000  each.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  step  were,  as  appears  from  the  evidence, 
•that  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  left  with  two  young 
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children,  and  an  aged  mothe-r  sick,  that  he  was  unable  to 
get  any  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  his  family  ;  and 
if  his  brother-in-law  should  prove  a  gainer  by  the  ar- 
rangement, it  would  only  turn  a  portion  of  his  father's 
propert}':  into  his  sister's  family.  The  brother-in-law 
went  in  March,  and  said  he  ihought  Allis  continued  de- 
pressed until  the  first  of  April,  but  soon  went  out  to  work 
with  him,  and  appeared  to  be  in  his  natural  condition  du- 
ring the'  summer.  He  also  consulted  with  his  brother 
respecting  the  sale  of  the  mills,- — -told  him  what  was  ot- 
fered  and  his  reasons  for  selling. 

The  evidence  respecting  the  character  of  the  act,  inas- 
much as,  it  will  affect  our  estiiiate  of  his  mental  capaci- 
ty, remains  to  'be  considered.  He  felt  perplexed  by  his 
business  and  over  burdened  with  cares.  His  brother, 
with  whom  he  often  spoke  of  his  intention  to  sell  the 
mills,  told  him  it  would  be  a  judicious  step  and  relieve 
him  of  care.  Both  this  witness  and  another  whom  he 
consulted,  expressed  their  satisfadti'on  with  the  price. 
The  fact  of  his  being  indebted  to  the  defendants  to  the 
amount  of  $500,  or  indeed  to  any  amount,  was  neither 
proved  nor  disproved.  If  not  so  indebted,  then  he  re- 
ceived at  the  rate  of  $8000  for  the  whole  property;,  oth- 
erwise at  the  rate  of  $9000.  A  few  witnesses  rated  the 
mills  at  $10,000,  in  1834  ;  one  at  $12,000.  A  larger 
number  fixed  their  value  at  $6000  ;  at  this  sum,  they 
were  assessed  on  the  tax  book  of  the  town  that  year. 

Br.  Lee,  assistant  physician  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital, 
at  Worcester,  testified  that  Allis  entered  that  Institution 
July  6tn  1844;  that  he  was  highly  excited,  and  contin- 
ued so  four  days;  that  this  excitement,  then,  rather  rapid- 
ly passed  into  depression,  in  which  state  he  continued  as 
long  as  he  remained,  which  was  six  weeks.  His  opinion 
upon  the  evidence  was,  that  the  fact  of  periodical  insan- 
ity was  established,  but  not  that  of  occasional  insanity. 
He  was  satisfied  of  Allis's  insanity  in  the  spring  of  1834. 
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Dr.  Woodward,  late  Superintendant  of  the  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  coincided-  with  Dr.  Lee  in  the  opinion  that 
Allis  had  no  lucid  intervals,  and  must  have  been  insane 
in  the  spring  of  1834.  Buying  and  selling,  he  thouglitj 
no  proof,  one  way  pr  the  other,  because  insane  men  are 
capable  of  doing  certain  business.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that,  if  AUis,  on  his  return  from  the  hospital,  had 
talked  with  his  family  on  the  subject  of  his  will,  and  had 
set  down  coolly  and  deliberately  and  made  a  proper  will, 
the   presumption  would  have  been  in  its  favor. 

The  writer,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  existence  of 
lucid  intervals  was  abundantly  proved;  that  in  these 
intervals  he  was  as  capable  of  transacting  business,-  as 
a  person  ever  is,  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  that  the  con- 
tract in  question  was  made  in  one  of  therh.  It  should 
be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  the  two  first  medical 
witnesses,  had  heard  none  of  the  Defendants'  witnesses, 
and  not  all  of  the  Plaintiffs;  while  the  latter  had  heard 
all  of  the  Plaintiffs,  and  most  of  the  Defendants  witnesses. 

The  charge  of  the  Court  to  the  Jury  contained  some  in- 
structions that  deserve  the  attention  of  the  medical  jurist. 
The  juiy  were  told  that  the  precise  point  of  inquiry  for 
them  was  the  state  of  Allis's  mind  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1834,  and  that  his  previous  and  subsequent  slates  were 
only  important  as  elucidating  that  inquiry.  It  was  alsa 
stated  that  acts  done  in  a  lucid  interval,  will  be'sustained 
by  the  law,  and  that  the  question  of  fraud  is  of  liule 
xveight,  except  as  connected  with  that  of  sanity  ?ind  of 
the  consideration  paid.  In  regard  to  the  burden  of  proofs 
ihe  ordinarv  doctrine  was  given,  viz  :  that,  if  insanity  is 
alleged,  it  must  be  proved  ;  that  if  habitual  insanity  bes 
pToved,  the  party  who  contends  that  the  act  was  done  in 
a  lucid  interval  must  prove  it ;  that  if  a  party  exhibits 
only  temporary  ebullitions  of  insanity/he  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  always  insane.     Tl)e  Court  also  iristructed! 
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the  Jury  that  Allis  must  have  had  sufficient  capacity  ta 
judge  of  the  chd.racter  and  vahie  of  th?  property  sold^ 
£lnd  the  law  required  no  more;  On  the  point  of  affirma- 
tion, the  Court  saidi  that  the  contract  was  not  void,  but 
ilierely  voidable,  and  therefore  capable  of  ratification^ 
and  that,  though  it  were  the  act  of  an  insane  man,  it 
might  stand  if  confirmed.  If  Allis^  therefore,  after  re- 
covering his  reason^  having  in  his  recollefcitibn  and 
knowledge,  the  nature,  extent  and  time  of  the  contract, 
and  all  the  circumstances  before  his  mind,  tecofgnized 
the  sale  by  permitting  possession  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
fendants, receiving  instalments  on  the  notes  given  for  the 
purchase  money,  knowing  it  to  be  the  consideration  of  the 
sale  of  his  part  of  the  mills,  he  would  be  bound  by  it. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  Defendants^  and 
thus  the  contract  was  not  disturbed;' 

The  old  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  a  person  shoula 
riot  be  allowed  to  stultify  himself,  has  been  considerably 
relaxed  in  ihodern  times,  if  not  completely  superseded 
by  one  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  If  insanity 
would  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  voiding  anfy  act 
performed  while  under  its  influence,  it  has  bec€»me  the 
settled  practice  of  this  country  to  afford  relief  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  or  improper  influence.  This  unques- 
tionably is  right,  for  it  protects  the  insane^  by  whatever' 
name  their  infijpmlty  may  be  called,  or  in  whatever  de-» 
gree  it  oaay  exist,  and  secures  to  those  who  defal  with 
tbetn,  every  advantage  whichthey  may  have  obtained  in 
the  exercise  of  honesty  and  justice. 

In  this  case  the  Plaintiff  claimed  relTef  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  insanity,  and  the  fraud  of  the  other  party, 
and  the  Defendants  undertook  to  prove  that  neither  alle- 
gation was  true.  Injdeed,  the  whole  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings showed  tliat  neither  party  regarded  these  two 
points  as  independent  o^  each  other,  and  not  inseperably 
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involved  in  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
Plaintiff  disclaimed  any  desire  to  avail  himself  of  his 
insanity,  whether  sane  or  insane,  he  was  wiUing  the  con- 
tract should  stand,  if  a  fair  price  had  been  paid  for  the 
property;  and  yet  the  burden  of  his  testimony  had  refer- 
ence to  his  mental  conditipn.  The  Defendants,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  they  endeavored  to  establishhis  com- 
petency, were  equally  careful  to  show  that  they  had  paid 
the  full  value  of  the  property.  It  was  well  understood 
that  the  sti'onger  the  proof  ot  iri competency,  the  easier 
it  would  be  to  prove  the  fraud;  and  vice  versa. 

It  was  not  denied  that  Allis  was  insane,  a  portion  of 
(Bvery  year  ■;  nor  was  it  denied  that  for  a  portion  of  eve- 
ry year,  he  showed  no  very  obvious  manifestations  of 
disease,  and  was  apparently  at  least,  in  his  natural 
condition,  of  mind.  The  question  was  whether  these 
restorations  were  real,  and  not  apparent  merely ;  a  com- 
plete intermission  of  the  disease,  a  lucid  interval,  as  it  is 
somewhat  technically  called,  or  only  a  transitory  remis- 
sion in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  between  the  medical  witnesses, 
may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  in  the  fact,  that  they, 
formed  their  judgment  upon  different  data.  Taking  the 
evidence  of  both  parties  together  I  find  it  difficult  to  con^ 
Ceive  of  stronger  proof  than  it  furnished,  that  Allis'g 
periodical  restorations  fairly  amounted  to  what  are  called 
lucid  intervals.  The  states  of  excitement  and  depression 
Were  scarcely  more  strongly  testified  tp,  than  an  interval 
\vhich  was  marked  by  neither.  Many  of  the  same 
persons  who  observed  him  in  the  former  states,  also  ob- 
served him  in  the  latter,  and  were  struck  by  the  contrast 
they  exhibited.  If,  for  monlhs  together,  he  was  neither 
excited,  nor  depressed,  and  entertained  no  delusions, 
wherein  was  he  insane?  When  we  consider  too,  that 
he  resumed  his  custompry  duties,  and  appeared  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  to  be  like  himself^  I  doubt  wheth* 
L 
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er  we  have,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  mote  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  recovery. 

The  disbelief  of  two  of  the  experts  in  his  sanity, 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  inferencie,  rather  than  of  direct 
proof.  The  intervals  were  so  short  compared  with  the 
duration  and  frequency  of  attacks,  that  there  was  hardly 
suflScient  time,  they  thought,  for  the  mind  to  have  beea 
restored' to  a  state  of  sanity, 

If  by  sanity  they  meant  the  restoration  of  the  mind  to 
a  state  of  perfect  health,  such  as  those  enjoy  who  have 
never  been  insan-e,  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  disagree 
with  them.  I  am  not  aware  however,  that  the  lucid 
interval  as  understood  by  medical  authorities,  implies 
exactly  such  a  restoration  as  that.  Without  canvassing" 
the  various  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  this  state, 
it  is  enough  that  they  agree  that  the  individual  clearly 
and  correctly  recognizes  his  true  conditions  and  relations,' 
all  delusions  having  vanished,  and  th-e  affections  returned 
to  their  natural  current.  This  does  not  imply  that  he 
has  recovered  the  original  vigor  of  his  miiid^  and  his^ 
bapacity  for  transacting  unusual  or  important  business, 
witb  his  original  promptitude  and  correctness.  Indeed,- 
a-  degree  of  restoration  like  this,  is  possessed  by  few 
patients  who  are  discharged  from  our  hospitals  as  r6aov^ 
ered.  To  prove  the  occurrence  of  a  lucid  interval,,  it 
seenKS  hardly  reasonable  to  require  evidence  of  a  degree 
of  capacity  which  can  only  be  predicted  of  a  mind'that, 
fbr  years,  has  enjoyed  complete  exemption,  from  disease. 
Dr.  Woodward  declared,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
that  baying  and  selling,  even  with  a  certain  degree  of 
ishrewdness,  was  no  proof  of  sanity,  as  such  transactions 
areoften  performed  by  the  inmatesof  Asylums.  Thefact 
thus  broadly  stated,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  particular  transaction  of  Allis  which  might 
nDt  be  performed  by  some  unequivocally  insane  persons. 
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But  the  question  of  sanity  or  competence  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  refereHce  to  a  single  act,  (except  perhaps  as  re- 
gards that  particular  act).  A  broader  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  If  he  buys  and 
se-lls  for  months  together,  if  he  manages  his  affairs  with 
prudence,  if  no  delusions  possess  his  mind,  if  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  he  seems  to  have  regained  his  nat- 
ural character,  if,  in  short,  the  indications  of  sanity  ap- 
pear in  his  general  habit  and  not  merely  in  a  particular 
act,  he  must  be  regarded  as  sane.  It  is  because  the  ve- 
ry reverse  of  this  is  true,  that  the  inmate  of  the  Asylum 
is  .deemed  to  be  insane,  though  he  may  occasionally  do  a 
very  shrewd  thing.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  prey  of  delu- 
sions, or  his  affections  are  grossly  perverted,  or  his  shat- 
tered understanding  needs 'the  constant  support  and  guid- 
ance of  sounder  minds.  To  meet  every  ihstance  of 
shrewd  transaction  by  the  assertion  that  many  persons 
of  unquestioned  insanity  do  the  same  things,  must  pro- 
duce a  confusion  of  ideas  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
those  who  are  obliged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to 
form  opinions  on  the  subject.  There  is  another  fact  of 
the  deepest  significance  in  this  connexion.  Year  after 
year  he  had  been  seen  by  his  father,  under  "vy.hose  roof 
he  lived,  stricken  down  by  annual  attacks  of  insanity. 
And  yet  by  this  father  who  knew  his  mental  infirmities 
better  than  any  one  else,  he  was  made  the  executor  of 
his  will,  and  residuary  legatee  of  the  burden  of  his  es- 
tate, amounting  to  nearly  $20,000.  What  stronger  evi- 
dence could  we  have  that  for  a  large  part  of  every  vear 
fae  enjoyed  his  ordinary  health  and  Competence  ?  Are 
his  two  marriages  to  be  regarded  as  having  no  bearing  on 
the  question  of  his  mental  condition  ?  Had  he  no  lucid 
intervals  when  these  were  were  contracted? 

The  admission  that  Allis  had  lucid  intervals,  does  not. 
I  think,  necessarily  settle  the  question  of  sanity  or  com- 
petence. The  general  doctrine  of  the  law  is,  that  in  the 
lucid  interval  the  individual  is  fully  himself  again  ;  re- 
iStored  to  all  his  privileges  and  responsibilities.  This  im- 
plies that  the-  mind  is  restored  to  a  degree  of  integrity 
which  the  present  state  of  our  pathological  knowledge  oa 
ihe  subjccl  fails  to  establish.     For  common  purposes  and 
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orffinary  occajior.s,  it  may  be  abundantly  adequate,  but  the  weakness  and  irra- 
libility  which  are  induced  by  numerous  and  frequent  attacks,  unlit  it  for  extra* 
ordinary  efforts.  So  long«s  the  individual  confines  himself  to  the  beaten  track 
of  his  customary  thoughts  and  ptirsuits,  Jie  shows  no  want. of  capacity,  but  Jet 
him  embark  in  new  undertakiugs,  assume  responsibilities  of  unusual  fnagnitude, 
or  be  subjected  to  provocations  peculiarly  calculated  to  try  his  power  af  self- 
control,  and  his  mind  is  very  liable  ^  be  led  astray.  He  may  rightly  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  property,  and  manage  it  very  judiciously,  and  yet  be  far  more 
easily  overreached  by  dishonest  meu,  than  if  he  had  never  been  insane.  To  re- 
gard all  persons  in  a  lucid  interval  as  either  completely  responsible  or  irre8poi>- 
sible  for  )pis  civil  or  criminal  acts,  would  be  manifestly  unjust.  A  better  tnle 
Would  be  to  permit  them  the  exercise  of  all  legal  rights,  and  protect  them  from 
the  fraudulent  practices  of  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  their  infirmity. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  I  would  here,  ^  I  have 
elsewhere,  propqse  the  general  principle,  that  where  the  civil  acta  of  a  person  in 
a  lucid  interval  are  called  in  question,  they  should  be  judged  of,  not  by  any  fui 
cied  standard  of  sanity,  but  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  perform- 
ed. If  it  be  a  rational  act,  rationally  done,  l^t  it  stand.  If  it  bezu's  upon  its 
face  the  marks  of  fraud,  let  it  be  annulled. 

Admitting  tlie  general  fact  that  AllLs  had  lucid  interX^als,  the  ne:^t  question  was 
vhether  the  period  when  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  property  was  made, 
w^as  embraced  in  one  of  them.  By  two  witnesses  he  was  described  as  being 
depressed  as  late  as  April,  when  he  began  to  manifest  his  natural  condilibn, 
Allis's  case  was  not  of  that  kind  in  which  the  transitions  are  very  rapid  and  ab- 
rupt,— a  singtfe  day  or  night  dividing  the  different  states  from  each  other.  Thp 
change  was  slower,  and  it  was  impossilile  to  fix  upon  a  particular  day  as  that  on 
vrhich  the  depression  completely  passed  away,  and  the  individual  resumed  his 
natural  character,  If  the  Plaintiff  were  lying  in  the  deepest  shadow  of  des- 
pondency, as  he  undoubtedly  had  been  at  times,  then  of  course,  no  one  would 
contend  that  he  was  in  a  lucid  interval.  If  on  the  othep  band,  the  cloud  had 
fairly  rolled  a'tvay  from  his  understanding,  though  his  anipial  spirits  had  not 
quite  risen  to  their  natural  buoyancy,  it  certainly  does  admit  of  a  qyestiou  whe- 
ther he  may  not  be  correctly  said,  for  any  practical  purpose,  to  have  been  in  a 
lucid  interval. 

It  remains  then  to  be  ascertained  whether,  on  the  2Ist  March,  1834,  he  was 
Buffering  under  a  degree  of  depression  sufficiently  severe  to  exert  a  controlling 
influence  over  his  views  and  calculations.  On  this  point,  the  testimony  pf  the 
jnan  who  kept  his  cattle  for  him,  and  of  the  other  witnesses  with  whom  htf  con- 
versed respecting  his  projected  sale  of  the  mills,  is  conclusive.  They  saw  no- 
thing in  hun  like  excitement  or  depression,  and  thought  his  manifestations  wore 
natural.  The  only  controlling  influence  which  this  depression  could  exert  ov«- 
the  contract,  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  feeling  of  poverty  by  which  it  Tjva« 
accompanied.  Two  witnesses  testified  that  during  the  winter  he  felt  poor,  but 
no  particular^  respecting  the  feeling  were  given,  and  it  did  not  appear  whether 
Jt  continued  into  March.  i;ven  admitting  that  it  did,  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  affected  bis  estimates  of  the  value  of  property  :  nor  do  we  see  why 
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it  should  have  induced  him  to  sell  at  a  less  price  than  he  othervs'ise  wtjuld. 
iPreaumptively  it  would  seem  as  if  the  poorer  he  felt,  the  more  he  would  en- 
ideavor  to  get.  It  is  difficult  however  to  see  any  conuection  at  all  between  tbia 
feeling  and  the  sale  of  the  mills.  Converting  his  mills  into  promissoi-y  noles 
would  make  him  no  richer^  nor  remove  in  aiiy  degree  the  feeling  of  poverty. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  he  was  admitted  by  the  PlaiutifF's  witnesses  to  have 
come  out  of  his  depressed  state  by  the  first  of  April;  that  other  witnesses  saw 
nothing  unnatural  in  his  appearance  weeks  previously ;  and  that  this  morbid 
feeling,  if  it  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  very  slight,  I  think  the  lucid  inter- 
val may  be  fairly  said  to  have  embraced  the  21st  of  March. 

Another  and  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  contract  was  made  in  a  lucid  interval 
is  to  be  found  in  the  various  affirmations,  as  the  lawj-ers  call  them,  by  which  it 
WM  recognized.  Year  alter  year,  until  1841,  he  continued  to  receive  the  an- 
nual interest  and  instalments  upon  his  notes,  iu  the  month  of  June ;  and  neither 
■then,  nor  at;' any 'other  time  dilrihg  those  seven  years,  did  he  complain  that  he 
had  made  the  contract  wheu  he  was  not  aware  exactly  of  what  he  was  doing  ; 
or  that  the  defendants  had  taken  advantage  of  his  morbid  feelings  of  povertj', 
to  obtain  the  property  at  an  inadequate  price.  The  effect  of  this  fact  can  be 
avoided  only  by  denying  that  he  enjoyed  a  single  lucid  moment  subsequent  to 
March,  1834,  and  this,  I  think,  would  hardly  be  thought  of. 

None  of  these  facts  are  necessarily  incompatible  with  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
Defendants,  because  it  is  sale  to  presume  tuat  in  the  lucid  interval,  the  mind  is 
(deprived  of  some  of  its  original  vigor,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  the  individu- 
al may  be  made  the  dupe  of  dishonest  and  designing  men.  Acts  performed  in 
this  state,  therefore,  should  be  viewed  with  the  uttermost  jealousy,  and  much 
less  evidence  of  fraud  should  bejnecessary  to  annul  them,  than  if  the  mental 
soundness  had  never  been  caDed  in  question.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  amount 
of  Allis's  indebtedness  to  the  Defendants,  in  regard  to  which,  however,  there 
was  no  direct  witness  at  all,  the  contract  was  singnlarly  clear  from  suspicious 
circumstances.  Allis  was  desirous  of  selling  the  mills,  because  he  regarded 
them  as  a  source  of  trouble  and  vexation.  Had  his  mind  been  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition,  they  probably  would  not  have  been  regarded  in  this  hght, 
but  the  fact  was  no  less  real,  nor  did  it  furnish  a  less  rational  motive  for  the 
transaction.  It  certainly  was  not  a  veiy  strange  thing  that  a  person  who  was  in 
a  state  of  excitement  or  depression  a  considerable  portion  of  every  year,  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  interests  would  be  promoted  by  ha%'ing  this 
property  in  some  other  shape.  His  brother-in-law,  who  was  probably  more 
capable  than  any  one  else  of  advising  him,  thought  it  ajudicious  step.  Under 
different  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  Had  his  health  been 
good,  or  had  he  been  under  guardianship,  the  mill  property  might  have  been 
rendered  more  profitable,  than  its  value  invested  in  any  other  way.  Here  the 
case  was  very  different-^sufficiently  so  to  account  for  the  different  course  which 
Allis  pursued. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  contract  that  required  an  extraordina- 
ry mental  effort.  He  had  always  been  acquainted  with  the  mills;  they  -were 
partly  owned  hy  himself,  as  tkey  had  been  by  his  father  befiire  him  ;  with  their 
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^jmenae*  and  Earnings  he  was  perfectly  familiar ;  the  condition  of  the  buildinga 
■W88  obvious ;  mills  had  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  vicipity,  and  thn«  he  waji 
■fami^ed  with  an  additional  means  of  comparison  for  judging  of  the  value  of 
liis  own ;  in  short,  it  was  a  species  of  property  with  the  value  and  nature  of 
■wMch  he  must  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted.  Neither  was  the  idea  of 
celling  them  a  sudden  one.  He  had  contemplated  the  sale  for  some  time  pre^ 
vjbasi  mentioned  his  intentions  to  his  friends,  and  deliberately  executed  the 
^jotttract  for  the  transfer  of  the  property.  On  the  part  of  the  Defendants,  bo 
^f  as  the  evidence  indicated,  the  transaction  was  an  open  and  an  honest  one. 
The  alternative  before  them  was,  either  to  allow  a  stranger  to  come  into  the 
joint  ownership,  or  to  purchase  Allis's  half  themselves.  It  seems  that  the 
nnce  they  offered  was  an  average  of  the  different  estimates  made  of  the  value 
<rf'' the  property  fourteen  years  afterwards.  The  negociation  was  not  done  in  a 
comer.  Allis  took  ample  time  to  consider  the  matter,  conversed  with  and  re« 
Mived  the  advice  of  his  friends  on  the  subject,  deUberately  consummated  the 
ImtKain;  and  for  seven  years  continued  to  aiBrm  it  by  receiving  the  annual  pay^* 
jfoemts  on  the  notes^ 

If  I  have  stated  correctly  the  instnictions  of  the  Court,  it  showed  a  whole, 
kqme  de^ee  of  respect  for  the  old  maxim  that  a  person  should  not  be  allowe<) 
t^atultify  himself,  in  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  the  acts  of  an  insane  persoq 
«re  not  void  but  voidable.  The  opposite  doctrine  that  such  acts  are  neceasarily 
void,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  a  little  tendency  at  the  present  time,  looks  at 
the  Interests  of  one  pfirly  only,  and  consequently  operates  unjustly.  If  a  per* 
son  enters  into  a  transaction,  in  perfect  honesty  and  good  fai,th,  obliged  to  per. 
hape,  as  in  this  case,  by  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  interest,  not  knowing,  or  if 
Jtnovtfing,  taking  no  advantage  of  the  other  party,  and  receiving  no  caution  from 
the  friends  of  the  latter,  against  dealing  with  him,  upon  what  principle  of  fair 
Jfeiling-,  shouVd  he  be  compelled,  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  to  rescind 
the  transaction,  and  abandon  all  the  advantages  which  may  have  accnied  from 
if.  Mental  infirmities  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  now  so  common  amoQ^  meQ 
that  Btich  a  course  would  lead  to  an  infinite  degree  of  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  result  to  much  individual  annoyance  and  injury.  It  would  oblige  a  man, 
before  completing  a  contract,  to  exhibit  a.  certificate  of  sanity  from  an  expert, 
mrtjffer  a  bond  signed  by  his  legal  heirs,  to  hold  the  other  party  hamdess  from 
lany  future  attempt  to  avoid  the  transaction  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Up<Jn  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  subject,  these  views  might  be  consid' 
«rea  as  inconsistent  with  those  elsewhere  expressed  on  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  iniane  for  criminal  acts  done  in  a  lucid  interval.*  If,  it  is  said,  a  persoa 
is  inc»pable  of  crime,  can  he,  ought  ifie  to  be  capable  of  performing  civil  acts/ 
Ought  such  a  person  as  ATlis,  for  mstance,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
1juyin«  and  selling,  who  would  not,  probably,  under  aay  circumstances,  since 
1819,  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime.  The  alleged  inconsistency  is  rather 
apparent  than  real.  Before  making  the  person  responsible  for  a  criminal  act 
•we  wish  to  be  quite  sure,  that  at  the  time,  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
that  pathological  con<Klion  of  the  brain  which  unquestionably  exists.  That  ho 
■might  not  be  so  influenced,  is  certainly  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  in 
«uch  cases,  the  circumstances  usually,  if  not  invariably,  render  it  highly  pw^ 
baJjie,  that  the  mind  had- been  deprived  by  the  long  continuance  of  disease,  of 
some  of  its  original  power  to  resist  the  inducements  to  crime.  So  too,  we 
would  annul  any  civil  act,  in  which  the  slightest  influence  of  disease  could  be 
iliscovered.  Certainly,  more  caution  should  be  showed  in  the  foraier  case  tbaa 
the  latter,  for  the  simple  reason  tliat  life  niul  reputation  is  of  more  coiLsequence 
than  property.  But  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  them;  whether 
the  act  in  question  be  civil  or  criminal ;  our  decisiofa  muat  be  governed  by  ttw 
■circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

•Medical  Jorispnidepoe  of.  Insanity — chap.  "  Lucid  Intervala." 
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MISCELLANY. 

ThIe  I/rfsT  Returvkd. — About  a  fortnight  since,  Hon.  James  H.  Haines',' of 
Bumham,  (^Senator  from  Waldo  county,  )  was  suddenly  called  home  from  Ati-* 
gusta  by  the  afflicting  news  that  his  son  (about  eighteen  years  old )  had  becofntf 
insfuie,  wandered  oft'  into  the  woods  and  could  not  be  found.  The  search  was 
continued  for  several  days  smd  nights,  and  every  nook  and  comer  that  could  be- 
thought of  as  likely  to  be  his  retreat,  was  ransacked  without  success.  Th<sre! 
•were  at  one  time  five  hundred  people  on  the  hiHit,  and  often  one  or  two  hun> 
dred  were  engaged  in  assisting  the  aSlicted  family  in  finding  the  wanderer. 
After  being  absent  about  six  days  and  nights,  on  Tuesday,  loth  he  returned  to 
bis  father's  house  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  not  obsen'ed  until  he  had  nearly 
Reached  the  door-  His  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  he  had  evidently  been  roam- 
ing about  in  the  woods.  His  clothes  were  not  dry  from  the  Aower  of  tTie  day 
before,  and  he  was  very  feeble.  He  could  give  no  account  of  where  he  had 
been.  He  continued  to  gain  strength  until  Sunday  last,  when  he  came  to  \as 
fight  mind.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  been  sick,  as  be  supposed,  at  home,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  the  com 
had  grown.  He  thought  he  had  taken  a  sudden  cold,  and  beea  Ul  with  a 
fever.  His  wanderings  were  an  entire  blank  in  his  mind.  He  is'  now  well, 
and  his  father  took  his  place  in  the  Senate  again  on-  Tuesday  last. — Portland. 
(Me.)  Argus. 

Singular  Monomania. — A  most  horrible  instance-of  naonomaniacal  suicide 
occurred  recently  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  the  person  of  a  gallant  soldier,  an  Ai^ 
my  Major,  who  lost  an  Eirni  in  one  of  the  earliest  battles.'  Sitting  alone  in  his. 
toom,  at  the  above  military  post,  the  fancy  took  fast  hold  upon  his  mind  that  he 
saw  the  Virgin  Mary  sitting  or  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  upon  his  hearth  t 
She  told  him  he  was  devoidof  the  requisite  fiimness,  and  as  a  test  required,  him 
to  thrust  his  remaining  hand  into  the  live  coals.  He  did  so,  and  held  it  there  un- 
til the  hand  and  half  of  the  forearra  had  been  consumed  t  The  spirit,  or  vision, 
seemed  not  to  be  yet  satisfied;  whereupon  the  Major,  sitting  upon  the  floor, 
filled  his  lap  with  coals,  and  his  body  was  bumed  to  the  bone  !  His  servant 
found  him  in  this  condition.  For  two  days  he  seemed  to  remain  insensible,  but 
revived  sufficiently  to  relate  the  particulars  given  above.  Strangest  of  all,  he 
experienced  not  the  sUghtest  pain  during  the  time  his  arm  was  burning,  or  while 
the  living  coals  were  heaped  upon  his  laji !  His  death  was  consequent  upoa 
the  injuries  self-committed  upon  his- person. — Baltimore  Sun.. 
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The  Wounded  Spirit. — There  are  minds  so  delicately  strung;  that  they 
bonnet  escape  the  most  distressing  attacks  of  melancholy.  Friendship,  phi- 
losophy, and  even  religion,  as  it  exists  in  imperfect  man,  ceinnot  impoB3  a  com- 
jJlete  barrier  to  its  influence.  With  those  who  feel  it  most,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gowper,  there  is  united  often  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  lovely  traits  of 
character;  a  warm-hearted  philanthropy;  a  humanity  that  would  not  "need- 
lessly 9et  foot  on  a  worm ;"  a  general  pleasantness  of  xnaimer ;  an  exquisite  hu- 
mor ;  a  disposition,  w^en  the'raselves,  to  find  pleasure  in  a  Sower,  with  a  pet 
rabbit,  with  children  in  the  quiet  walks  of  nature,  and  above  all  in  sweet  com- 
munion'with  God  \  But  you  cannot  argue  against  nerves  ;  you  cannot  heal  the 
maladiei  of  the  body  by  Tnoralinfluence ;  you  cannot  guard  the  suiferer  who  has 
^ach  a.  temp^ranient  from  the  sorrows  which  may  thus  find  their  w»y  to  the 
soul.  The  best  of  men  have  occasionally  groaned  under  this  pressure.  It  made' 
Job  "  weary  of  his  life,"  and  thatpensive,  tender-hearted  prophet,  whqseema 
to  have  been  made  to  w^eep,  says:— :"  When  I  would  comfort  myself  against 
sarrow,  my  heart  is  faint  within  nie.".  It  is  not  fancy ;  it  is  not  imagination ;  it 
is  not  that  such  persorfs  are  worse  than  others ;  it  is  not  that  they  have  no  true 
piety,  no  amiable  traits,  no  cheerful  hours ;  it  is  to  be  traced  often,  perhaps  al- 
Airays,'  to  something  &lse  than  moral  causes.  And  the  blame  of  it  should  not  be 
thrown  upon  religion,  nor  should  those  who  are  thus  afflicted  suppose  that  they 
have  bo'  reli^on. 

"  'Tis  not  as  beads  that  nev6r  ache  srtppose, 
Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  vvoes ; 
Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight^ 
Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright  J 
The  screws  reversed,  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand,  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  tin  he  tune  thefn,  all  their  povver  and  use. 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wovmded  spirit  feels. 
No  cure  for  such  till  Grod,  who  makes  them,  heals." 
If  there  is  a  soul  that  should  meet  with  sympathy  on  earth,  it  is  sucbs  BOtil ; 
if  there  is  one  that  does  meet  with  sympathy  in  heaven  in  its  sufferiags,  it  majr 
be  presumed  to  be  such  a  one.^ — Rev.  A.  Barnes. 


Obitaaxy. 

Died,  at  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylimi,  August  16th,  Johh  Spkitcxa 
BriobaK,  aged  12  years,  only  son  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal. 

Thou  hast  first 
Begun  the  travel  of  Eternity ; 
I  gaze  amid  the  stars, 
And  think  that  thou  art  there, 
Unfettered  sib  the  thought 
That  follows  thee. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

An  Account  of  sevoi  months  of  Mental  Depression,  occasioned 
by  an  injury  of  the  head; — furnished  hy  the  Patient  himself 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

November  12,  1S4S. 

To  Dr.  a.  Brigham — My  Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  forget 
that  in  conversing  with  you  some  days  since  in  relation 
to  the  late  prostrated  condition  of  body  and  of  mind 
which  I  have  been  made  to  undergo  for  the  seven  months 
succeeding  my  unfortunate  precipitation  down  a  long 
fliglit  of  stairs,  in  February,  1848;  you  said  that  you  should 
be  pleased  to  receive  from  me  such  an  account  of  the 
general  and  peculiar  features  of  that  indisposition  as  I 
might  feel  willing  to  give  to  you,  as  a  subject  of  patho- 
logical and  psychological  observation.  So  far  as  I  am 
able,  I  do  it  it  with  pleasure,  and  without  any  of  that 
sensitive  reluctance  which  many  experience  when  speak- 
ing of  some  of  those  infirmities  of  the  body  and  the 
mind  to  which  the  frail  nature  of  man   is   sometimes,  in 
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this  his  very  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects,  mysterious 
state  of  being,  often  the  subject;  and  in  which,  for  wise 
purposes,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  thought  fit  by  its  great 
Author  to  place  him  here  below  ;  and  any  allusion  to 
which  is  often  so  mortifying  to  his  pride  and  afflictive  lo 
his  feelings.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  little  or  nothing  of 
this  morbid  fastidiousness  ;  although  there  may  have  been 
many  incidents  connected  with  it  which  are  fearful  to 
one  in  the  retrospection,  and  perhaps  calculated  lo  mor- 
tify our  vain  pride  of  character.  My  fall  was,  as  you 
know,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  an  unbroken  flight  of 
14  stairs,  striking  upon  my  head  and  one  of  my  shoulders, 
and  with  that  force  as  to  split  through  its  entire  length 
the  stair  upon  which  I  first  struck.  Strange  as  it  may 
seemy  no  bone  was  broken  or  fractured^  although  deep 
contusions  and  some  abrasions  were  caused  by  it  in  va- 
rious parts  of  my  head  and  body,  I  experienced 
but  little  local  pain  at  the  time,  but  from  the  general  coti- 
cussion  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  system,  great  dis- 
tress of  the  mind,  and  confusion  of  the  intellect;  settMng, 
as  it  soon  did,  into_the  deepest  and  most  uncontrollable 
state  of  nervous  depression  and  agitation,  such  as  can 
hardly  be  at  all  conceived  of,  except  by  its  unhappy 
subject. 

Having  experienced  some  years  since,  as  you  know, 
much  of  these  sort  of  infirmities,  I  felt  at  once  to  what 
my  peculiar  condition  was  evidently  tending  ;  the  con- 
templation of  which  was  as  that  of  a  deep  and  awful 
gulf  yawning  with  its  dark  caverns  before  me,  increased 
much  undoubtedly  by  my  fearful  agitations  and  anticipa- 
tions of  what  seemed  to  be  before  me.  And  I  can  truly 
say  that  irom  the  first  moment  of  my  fall,  "  a  change  (a 
most  fearful  change)  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  life's  dream." 
The  aspect  and  contemplation  of  every  object  of  nature 
and  of  art,  and  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  c\- 
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perienceJ  .to  my  views  and  comprehension  a  most  dark, 
fearful  and  disastrous  change  ;  not  such,  I  suppose,  as  the 
poet  tells  us,  sometimes  "  perplexes  monarchs,"  but  cer- 
tainly most  deei)\y perj)lexing  to  poor  human  nature,  who- 
ever may  be  its  unhappy  subject.  One  of  the  immedi- 
ate and  constant  incidents  of  my  condition  was  that — 
"  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  balmy  sleep,"  became 
a  stranger  to  my  restless  and  gloomy  couch,  or  as  Byroa 
describes  it — 

"  My  Slumber,  if  I  slumbered,  was  nol.  sleep. 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought;" 

and  between  restless  and  uncontrollable  agitation  of  body 
and  mind  at  one  time,  and  torpid  indifference  to  every 
thing  around  me  at  others,  by  day  and  by  night,  I," for 
those  seven  long  months,  lingered  out  those  most  dark 
and  wearisome  hours  of  what  seemed  to  my  beclouded 
reason,  an  objectless  and  purposeless  life.  Such  was 
the  utter  derangement  of  ray  entire  nervous  system  that 
it  appeared  as  though  every  one  of  my  natural  senses  was 
but  the  avenue  and  conductor  of  pain  and  distress  to  my 
exquisitively  sensitive  system,  and  every  incident  of  my 
past  orpresent  life,  buta  theme  for  melancholy  and  forbid- 
ding reflection  ;  a  state  both  of  bod}"-  and  of  mind  which 
is  much  better  described  in  the  words  of  one  who  had 
passed  through  it  than  I  can  do  : — 


"  When  now  all  nature's  loveliest  things 

Have  power  to  shake  my  mind  ; 

The  small  bird's  chirp,  the  gushing  springs, 

The  whispers  of  the  wind  ; 

And  when  the  moon  at  dead  of  night. 

So  soft,  so  clear,  so  still. 

Flings  the  deep  magic  of  his  light 

O'er  tree,  and  tower  and  hill, 

Come  thronging  thoughts  of  other  yenr% 

T<K>  wild  for  words,  too  fierce  for  teaw." 
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Or  as  Is  Byron*3  version  of  that  dark  scene— 

"  It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day, 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray, 
'Twas  but  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness  without  a  place." 

And  perfectly  conscious  tbat  both  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  world  around  me  had  suffered  no  change,  and 
were  the  same  as  in  other  days,  "  when  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  shone  upon  me,"  I  could  not  by  any  exertion  ot  my 
distorted  reason  make  it  so  to  me  ;  and  my  mind  moved 
in  a  world  of  its  own  creating,  but  no  less  real  to  me  than 
once  had  been  the  actual  exisiing  one.  These  and  other 
like  considerations  go  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  which 
I  have  long  entertained,  that  many  of  the  wretched  in- 
sane are  fully  conscious  of  their  own  insanity,  and  yet 
are  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  feelings  and  impulses 
under  the  influence  of  which  their  thoughts  and  actions 
are  dictated.  This  is  indeed  a  most  fearful  and  forlorn 
rtate  of  existence,  in  view  of  which,  in  my  case,  I  waa 
often  led  to  exclaim — 

Oh  dread  insanity 
Of  poor  humanity, 
God's  fearful  scourge! 
I  feel  thy  horrid  train 
Move  o'er  my  burning  braiu 
Like  ocean's  surge. 

As  affording  a  more  life  like  view  of  the  emotions  and 
workinfTs  of  my  mind  while  in  that  condition,  I  enclose 
some  of  those  various  sketchings  of  those  thoughts  and 
emotions,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  or  better 
occupation,  I  often  indulged  myself  during  the  tedious 
and  objectless  liours  which  were  allotted  to  me,  during 
these  dark  hours.  These  are  but  a  small  sample,  in  this 
rough  state,  of  many  other  kindred  ones,  which  perished 
in  their    birth  and  conception.     As    a    more    jntpUigible 
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sample  of  ih'ese  dark  misgivings,  I  enclose  two  orthree 
printed  articles,  thrown  into  measure  and  rhyme,  (I  will  not 
say  poetry,)  which  were  the  productions  of  a  former  day 
of  somewhat  similar  darkness,  and  insane  wanderings 
of  a  sickly  and  morbid  imagination  :  although  the  effect 
of  somewhat  different  immediate  causes.  I  need  hardly 
say  to  you  that  I  consider  all  these  morbid  affections  to 
have  been  but  the  natural  and  unavoidable  result  of  a 
diseasesd  brain  and  digestive  system,  acting  and  reacting 
upon  each  other,  and  caused,  in  the  last  instance, 
by  the  violent  concussion  of  my  whole  physical 
frame  by  the  unfortunate  fall  before  mentioned, 
it  being  only  through  the  physical  organs  that  the 
manifestations  of  the  spiritual  system  can  operate 
or  be  produced  ;  and  in  actordance  with  this  view, 
a  confusing  vertigo  of  the  former  and  a  most  inactive  and 
unhealthful  state  of  the  latter  were  my  constant  attend- 
ants during  all  this  dark  period- 

As  to  the  means  and  appliances  which  conduced  to 
my  restoration  to  that  slate  of  both  body  and  mental 
health  which  1  now  fully  enjoy ;  after  much  reflection,  I 
must  say  that,  I  am  at  a  great  loss  to  determine  what 
■were  the  successful  ones.  I  travelled  some,  and  chang- 
ed my  society,  location,  and  the  objects  of  my  observa- 
tion, without  any  apparent  benefit  at  the  time  ;  and  my 
physician,  very  wisely,  I  think,  administered  to  me  no 
specifics  or  panaceas,  but  only  a  little  occasional  laxa- 
tive medicine  to  relieve  and  regulate  the  disordered 
action  of  ihe  bowels,  and  some  few  mild  anodynes  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  quiet  sleep,  but  the  latter,  I 
think,  were  of  little  or  no  service  to  me.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, after  my  return  from  my  eastern  journey  and  resi- 
dence, Sept.  1848,  I  began  very  rapidly  and  entirely  un- 
expectedly to  myself,  to  experience  a  very  favorable  and 
rapid  change  as  to  my  bodily  distempcraments,  and   of 
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course  a  corresponding  one  in  my  mental  manifestations; 
and  now  with  a  little  deficiency  in  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  my  sleep,  feel  myself  in  quite  my  customary  health. 
As  I  said  before,  how  or  whether  by  any  particular  means 
or  appliances  this  has  been  brought  about,  1  cannot  tell, 
but  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  rather  to  the  recuperative 
force  of  a  naturally  good  and  vigorous  constitution,  un- 
der, of  course,  the  blessing  of  a  benignant  Providence ; 
for  all  which,  I  ought,  at  least,  to  feel  and  manifest  all 
due  grutitude. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  as  I  fear  you  will  by  this 
time  have  learned  to  your  cost,  taken  you  at  your  word, 
and  rehearsed  to  you  my  long  and  tedious  tale  of  woe  ; 
and  after  all  know  not  that  I  have  met  your  views  in  re- 
lation to  the  pathology  of  my  case — "  as  I  understand," 
and  am  able  to  distinguish  and  delineate  its  distinctive 
features  and  phases.  You  may  be  able  to  catch  from  it 
some  hints  which  may  possibly  be  of  some  little  profes- 
sional use  or  interest  to  you,  and  such  as  it  is,  I  venture 
to  submit  it  to  you  in  that  crude  unscientific  and  ill  di- 
gested form,  in  which  only  I  have  been  able  to  describe 
it.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  I  am  now  in  the  72d 
year  of  my  age.     I  am,  with  respectful  regard, 

Yours,  &c.  &c.  E.  B. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  account,  with  the  time  affixed  when  they  were 
written. 

February  17,  1848. 

Distressed  with  pain,  oppressed  with  grief, 

My  prostrate  spirit  lies  : 
Hopeless  of  all  relief  on  earth, 

To  God  my  prayer  would  rise. 

But  oh  !  80  long  to  sensual  joys 

Has  this  vain  heart  been  given, 
How  can  it  break  its  earthly  ties 

And  seel^  a  purer  hejiven  ? 
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•Oh  f  might  that  high  almighty  hand 

Who  life  and  being  cave, 
That  hand  again  in  mercy  stretch 
Ajid  this  poor  remnant  save — 

From  sin  and  sorro^v's  dark  domain 

Which  wide  before  it  lies  ; 
And  raise  it  from  its  lowly  grave 

To  mansions  in  those  skies — 

Where  pain  and  suffering  are  no  more. 

Where  sins  and  sorrows  cease, 
Sheltered  by  that  eternal  rock 

Where  all  is  joy  and  peace ! 

Oh  !  how  almost  wholly  insensible,  ajipear  at  least, 
my  friends,  to  the  extent  and  complication  of  my  mul- 
tiplied pains,  infirmities  and  diseases  of  body  !— hardly 
a  moment  without  distressing  shifting  pains  from  my 
shoulders  down  through  all  the  muscular  and  nervous 
system,  with  that  cold  torpidity  of  the  bowels  and  limbs, 
which  seems  to  me  like  a  near  approach  to  paralysis  of 
all  the  right  side. 

March  6,  1S48. 

Oh  !  that  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  language  which 
I  can  command,  to  give  to  my  friends  an  adequate  idea 
of  that  awful  prostration  of  body  and  of  mind  which 
seem  wholly  to  incapacitate  me  from  making  even  an 
effort  for  breaking  out  of  that  dark  prison  of  suffering' 
despair,  which. confine  me  within  its  dreary  walls, — un- 
der the  influence  of  which  I  can  look  upon  no  earthly 
object,  person  or  scene,  liow ever  once  dear  and  inviting" 
to  me,  with  the  least  complacency,  or  satisfaction, — while 
on  the  other  hand  every  one  of  those  persons  and  ob- 
jects present  themselves  to  me  as  a  melancholy  contrast 
to  the  inviting  forms  in  which  I  once  delighted  to  view 
and  enjoy  them.  1  know  not  how  better  to  express  my 
sense  of  this  awfnl  condition  than  by  saying,  that  all  ere-' 
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ated  existence  is  lo  me  a  dark  and  painful  blank,  from 
which  I  can  relieve  myself  only  by  retiring  from  it  with- 
in the  gloomy  recesses  of  my  own  solitary  cell,  there,  if 
possible,  to  forget  myself,  or  to  commune  only  with  my 
own  melancholy  thoughts,  and  my  own  dark  spirit.  Of 
all  this,  as  a  providential  dispensation,  I  well  know  that 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  ;  and  oh  !  that  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  submit  to  them  all  with  Christian  resignation  and 
composure,  and  not  be  left  to  the  horrors  of  confirmed 
insanit}''  or  idiocy,  on  the  very  borders  of  which  1  seem 
to  be  a  wandering  and  lost  traveller  ! 

My  life  is  very  desolate, 

My  heart  is  very  sad ; 
Dark  phantoms  flit  across  my  brain, 

And  visions  wild  and  mad. 

From  morning's  dawning  light 

'Till  evening's  shades  arise. 
No  cheering  sun's  reviving  ray 

Breaks  on  my  weary  eyes. 

And  when  night's  shadows  dark  and  dreaf/ 

Thick  gather  round  my  bed, 
No  guardian  spirit  hovers  round 

To  sooth  my  burning  head. 

April  14,  lS4S. 
"  My  mind's  a   Tablet  of  unutterable  Thoughts." 

Oh !  could  this.bursting,  bleeding  heart 

Its  bitterness  disclose ; 
Its  maddening  tale  of  grief  impart, 

And  speak  its  hidden  woes. 

But  this  dark  dream  of  life  to  tell, 

Nor  tongue  nor  pen  is  found  ; 
No  charm  can  breali  the  lucid  spell 

Which  wraps  the  soul  around. 

From  morning's  early  dawning  light, 

'Till  evening's  shades  ansi.-. 
No  welcome  sun's  glad  cheering  ray 

Breaks  on  my  wistful  eyet. 
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And  when  night's  shadows,  (krk  and  drear. 

Thick  gather  round  my  bed, 
No  guardian  spirit  hovers  round 

To  sooth  my  fevered  head. 

God  of  my  life ! — thy  light  impart 

To  cheer  my  darksome  way ; 
And  on  this  Biuking,  sorrowing  heai-t 

Pour  out  celestial  day. 


.ooni 


And  when  nt  length  in  death's  dark  gl 
This  throbbing  pulse  shall  cease, 

In  mercy  close  the  parting  strife 
And  let  the  end  be  I'eace  I 


It  may  seem  a  strange,  if  notimpossiblc  phenomenon,  that 
one  in  the  full  exercise  of  consciousness,  and  whose  actions 
and  general  conduct  are  as  yet  apparently  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  reason,  should  feel  sensibly  that  his  mind  is 
approaching  to  a  state  of  insanitj',  or  a  deprivation  of  the 
full  exercise  of  his  rational  powers.  But  that  this  is  the 
case  at  times,  (how  often  I  know  not,)  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  in  my  own  unhappy  present  condition;  knowing, 
as  I  do,  that  there  has  never  been  a  moment  since  my  fa- 
tal fall  seven  months  since,  when  the  world  in  all  its  re- 
lations, natural,  social  and  moral,  has  presented  itself  to 
my  senses  and  feelings  in  the  same  aspect  that  it  had 
done  before  ;  either  in  the  hours  of  sleep  or  of  wakeful- 
ness. These  aspects  are  either  those  of  extreme  agita- 
tion, anxiety  and  anguish  of  feeling,  impelling  both  body 
and  mind  into  a  state  of  desperation  of  purpose,  or  of  torpid 
despair  and  indifference  to  every  worldly  object.  The 
same  wretched  state  of  feeling  rests  upon  me  in  all  my 
hours  of  sleep, — which  1  awake  from,  not  cheerful  and 
refreshed  as  heretofore,  but  in  a  condition  of  extreme  and 
acute  agitation  of  the  entire  sensitive  faculties.  This 
melancholy  state  suffers  no  change  from  change  of 
scene,  society  or  objects,  and  instead  of  diminishing  by 

li 
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time,  seems  rather  to  mcrease  in  intensity  as  my  general 
health  decreases  and  my  bodily  powers  become  more 
enfeebled.  I  have  endeavored  all  in  my  power  to  escape 
from  this  fearful  thraldom,  and  to  brace  and  tranquilize 
my  mind  against  its  approaches,  but  alas,  all  in  vain.  It 
continues  to  advance  upon  me  like  an  armed  man  in  his 
strength,  and  will  not  let  me  go — and  thus  it  is,  that 

A  deep  and  mighty  shadow 

Across  my  heart  is  thrown, 
Like  a  cloud  on  a  summer  meadow 

Where  the  thmider  wind  is  blown. 

And  under  that  dreary  and  dark  cloud  it  is  that  every 
thing  in  and  about  me  ever  admonishes  me  that  my  wan- 
ing and*  beclouded  sun  is,  e'er  long,  to  sit  in  the  forlorn  re- 
gion of  dread  insanity,  madness  or  idiocy.  From  alt 
which,  oh  my  God,  in  thy  great   mercy,  wilt  thou  spare 

me.  E.  B. 

August  ISth^  1848. 

The  following  are  a  couple  of  the  articles  referred  tor 
as  having  been  written  during  a  previous  time  of  depres- 
sion! -  — 

PORTENDING    INSANITY, 
A     DREAM     OF     DARK     YEARS, 

"  He  passed  in  maddening  pain 
Life's  dark  and  feverish  dream^" 

Oft  in  his  annual  course  around  the  earth, 
Diflusing  light,  and  life,  and  heart-felt  joy 
Through  animated  natiu-e,  hath  that  sun 
Hifl  cheering  radiance  shed  on  all  below 
Since  last  hifl  glowing  beams  have  shone  on  hih, 
The  lingering  tenant  of  that  crumbling  frame, 
As  in  life's  radiant  mom  they  once  did  shine. 
Long,  dark,  revohang  years  those  weary  limbs, 
With  toilsome  steps,  that  wasted  frame  have  dragged 
Around  a  joyless  world.     The  imprisoned  soul. 
Now  by  the  storms  of  feverish  anguish  tossed, 
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Now  snnk  beneath  the  melancholy  wave 
Of  cold  oblivion,  or  of  dread  despair, 
With  reckless  plunges  drives  its  devious  course 
Down  that  lorn  gulf  where  reason's  footsteps  end, 
And  finds  "  in  every  deep  a  deeper  still ;" 
While  memory,  with  her  ever  wakeful  eye, 
In  retrospection  chases  back  the  past, 
And  conscious  suffering,  darting  through  the  veins 
Of  shrinking  nature,  sweeps  the  ebbing  tide 
Down. to  that  "  bourne"  where  grimly  frowning  storms 
And  dark,  disastrous  twilight  shuts  the  scene 
In  brooding  clouds  and  mystery  involved. 
»  »  »  Mt  »  »  , 

Almighty  Father !  stay  that  chastening  hand. 
Thus  stretched  in  judgment  o'er  a  writhing  worm ; 
Kebuke  those  frowning  storms — those  clouds  disperse. 
And  with  the  lamp  of  hfe,  at  truth's  own  altar  lit, 
That  twilight  path  illumine !  ere  it  leads 
The  way-lost  pilgrim  down  its  gloomy  shades. 
Where  light,  and  life,  and  joy  can  never  break 
The  three-fold  bars  of  madness'  cloistered  cell. 
And  when,  in  thine  own  time,  that  strugglljg  soul 
Its  worn  out  tenement  of  clay  shall  burst, 
Eeceive  the  parting  spirit — disenthralled 
From  its  poor  earthly  vestments,  and  released 
From  the  sore,  galling  chains  of  flesh  and  sense, 
Which  now  too  long  have  bound  it  to  a  world 
Whence  hope's  delusive  ray  hath  ever  fled  1 


LIFE'S  LINGERINGS. 

Ah !  who  can  coxmt  the  weary  wasting  hours 
Of  him,  whose  doom  the  chastening  hand  of  God 
Hath  fixed — to  sit  and  watch  with  wakeful  eye 
The  cloud  of  drear  obhvion's  near  approach. 
Slowly  but  surely  winding  its  dark  folds 
Around  the  soul,  in  shadowy  forms  enveloped  ? 
To  him  the  volume  of  the  beauteous  works 
Of  nature,  spread  in  all  her  countless  charms 
Of  hill,  and  dale,  and  field,  and  flood,  and  flower. 
Before  him,  opens  its  fair  leaves  in  vain. 
Art,  with  her  monuments  of  skill  and  taste. 
Although  resplendent  with  the  choicest  gems 
Of  India,  or  Golconda's  richest  mines. 
Attracts  him  not.     The  "  busy  hum  of  industry  " 
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Talb  still-bom  on  the  ear.     The  voice  of  joy 
Wakes  in  the  heart  no  sweet  responsive  chord  ; 
And  music,  though  in  heavenly  strains  she  speaks, 
Str  kes  but  obstreperous  discord  tlirough  t'ae  soul. 
Even  love  or  friendship's  kindliest  offices. 
Though  tendered  by  the  liand  of  sympathy, 
(Jr  pass  unheeded  or  meet  cold  return. 
AVhere  once  was  rest  and  peace,  the  morbid  mind. 
Through  feverish  dreams  and  fitful  visions  tossed, 
In  bootless  labors  racks  its  wasting  powers ; 
Sleep,  once  the  harbinger  of  calm  repose, 
Is  now  a  sea,  whose  ever  restless  tides 
Ebb  to  and  fro,  with  sullen  sluggish  wave ; 
Or  lashed  by  storms,  its  sweeping  surges  breaks 
Around  the  rock-bound  ooast  which  skirts  its  shores. 
Such,  such  is  life,  when  fled  are  all  its  charms, 
And  Hope  her  last  retiring  wing  hath  stretched  ; 
Wliile  fell  Despair,  on  thi'one  triumphant  perched. 
Over  her  prostrate  victim  sits  and  smiles. 


Great  God  of  Nature !     Thou,  and  Thou  alone. 

Those  tuneless  chords  with  sweeping  hands  canst  strike, 

And  rouse  them  still  to  softest  harmony ; 

The  book  of  nature  open :  make  its  leaves 

"  Hold  eloquent  discoiu-se"  of  their  great  Author; 

Quicken  the  soul  in  hopeless  torpor  sunk. 

And  point  the  eje  of  Faith  and  Hops  to  Thee. 


P.  S.  It  may  be  well,  as  better  elucidating  the  entire 
case,  to  statethat  I  have  twiccbcfore,  although  apparently 
from  different  exciting  causes,  been  lor  a  long  time  the 
victim  and  subject  of  similar  bodily  and  mental  distem- 
peraments,  with  those  which  I  have  attempted  very  im- 
perfectly to  be  sure,  to  portray,  during  the  past  year. 
In  both  of  the  formerinstances,  I  was  inclined  to  attribute 
ihem  to  a  too  free  course  of  living,  connected  with  too 
little  bodily  exercise,  great  reverses  of  fortune  in  my 
worldly  affairs,  and  consequent  intense  anxiety  of  mind 
growing  out  of  this  state  of  things.  These  came  on 
somewhat  gradually,  and   ceased  as  gradually  ;  that  of 
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the  present  year  came  on  at  once,  and  simultaneously 
almost  with  my  bodily  precipitation,  and  vanished  al- 
most as  rapidly.  E.  B. 


Note  by  the  Editor. — The  foregoing  account  was 
not  originally  intended  for  publication;  but  the  writer 
has  not  the  least  objection  to  its  being  inserted  in  this 
Journal.  His  case  is  an  encouraging  one,  to  all  those 
who  have  long  suffered  from  extreme  mental  depression 
and  despair,  accompanied  by  bodily  infirmities ;  for  al- 
though his  last  attack  was  of  but  short  continuance,  the, 
previous  ones  were  of  several  years  duration. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  ever  been  remarkable,  when  in  health,  for 
activity  of  body  and  mind,  and  having  heretofore  been 
much  engaged  in  public  life,  and  among  the  leading 
members  of  Congress  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  al- 
ways fond  of  reading,  his  mind  is  well  stored  with  infoor- 
mation  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  impart  for  the  gratifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  others.  His  health  and  spiiitB 
are  now  very  good  ;  long  may  they  thus  continoe. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

Insanity  of  Dean  Swift  and  his  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

In  the  "  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science" 
for  May  and  August,  1847,  are  two  learned  articles,  en- 
titled, "  Some  Particulars  respecting  Swift  and  Stella, 
with  Engravings  of  their  Crania  ;  together  with  some 
Notice  of  St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  by  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.  R. 
I.  A.,  with  Communications  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  and 
Mr.  Hamilton." 

The  object  of  these  articles  is  principally  to  show,  that 
the  general  belief  that  Dean  Swift  lived  for  several  years 
a  madman,  and  "  expired  a  driveller  and  a  fool,"  has  not 
been  proved.  That  although  he  suffered  for  many  years, 
even  from  early  life,  from  giddiness  and  deafness,  and 
undoubtedly  had  some  disease  of  the  brain,  yet  up  to 
1742  he  "  shewed  no  symtoms  whatever  of  mental  dis- 
ease, beyond  the  ordinary  decay  of  nature.  That  toward 
the  end  of  that  year  the  cerebral  disease  under  which  he 
had  so  long  labored,  by  producing  effusion,  &c.,  destroyed 
his  memory,  and  rendered  him  at  times  ungovernable  in 
his  anger,  as  well  as  produced  paralysis,  &c.,  is  quite 
certain  ;  but  all  this  was  the  result  of  physical  disease 
in  one  whose  constitution  was  of  great  nervous  irritabili- 
ty, and  who  had  long  served  more  than  "  the  years  of  a 
man."  That  his  not  speaking  was  not  the  result  either  of 
insanity  or  imbecility,  but  arose  either  from  paralysis  of 
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the  muscles  by  which  the  mechanism  of  speech  is  pro- 
duced, or  from  loss  of  memory  of  the  things  which  he 
wished  to  express,  as  frequentl}'  occurs  in  cases  of  cere- 
bral disease,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  he  would  often,  say 
his  biographers,  "  attempt  to  speak  his  mind,  but  could  not 
recollect  words  to  express  his  meaning,  upon  which  he 
would  shrug  up  his  shoulders,  shake  his  head,  and  sigh 
heartily  :"  and,  again,  we  read  that  he  "  endeavored,  with 
a  good  deal  of  pain,  to  find  words  to  speah^  And  in  addi- 
tion to  this  we  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  very  few 
eye-witnesses  of  the  Dean^s  condition  atthis  period,  who 
says,  that  he  "  never  yety  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  talked 
nonsense,  or  said  a  foolish  thing."  " 

We  do  not  consider  the  question  whether  Dean  Swift 
was,  "at  any  period  of  his  life,  what  is  usually  termed 
mad,"  or  not,  one  that  is  very  important  or  very  easy  to 
settle.  Certainly  he  had  some  cerebral,  disease  for  d. 
long  time,  was  very  eccentric  and  irritable,  and  was  also 
subject  to  attacks  of  extreme  vertigo,  deafness  and  fits 
of  melancholy,  in  which  he  would  not  speak  for  months 
together  ;  and  in  our  opinion,  judging  from  the  elaborate 
account  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilde,  was  very  properly  con- 
sidered some  disordered  in  mind.  Without  therefore  dis- 
cussing the  question  referred  to,  we  shall  select  frora 
the  articles  mentioned,  such  particulars  as  we  think  may 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  our  readers. 

Dean  Swift  was  born  in  1667,  and  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  78.  About  1690,  says  he  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten 1727,  "  I  got  my  giddiness  by  eating  a  hundred  golden 
pippins  at  a  time,  at  Richmond ;  and  six  years  after  hav. 
ing  made  a  fine  seat  about  twenty  miles  farther  in  Surry, 
where  I  used  to  read — and,  there  I  got  my  deafness  ;  and 
these  two  friends  have  visited  me,  one  or  other,  every 
year  since.     From  this  period,  a  disease  which,  \u  all  it* 
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symptoms  and  by  its  fatal  termination,  plainly  appears 
to  have  been  (in  it8  commencement  at  least)  cerebral  con- 
gestion, set  in,  and  exhibited  itself  in  well-marked  peri- 
odic attacks,  which,  year  after  year,  increased  in  intensi- 
ty and  duration.  From  the  date  of  his  first  attack  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  its  fatal  termination ;  and 
the  dread  of  some  head  affection  (as may  be  gleaned  from 
innumerable  passages  in  his  writings),  seems  to  have 
haunted  him  ever  afterwards,  producing  those  fits  of  mel- 
ancholy and  despondency  to  which  it  is  well  known  he 
was  subject ;  while  the  many  disappointments  and  vexa- 
tions, both  of  a  domestic  and  public  naturp,  which  he 
subsequently  suffered,  no  doubt  tended  to  hasten  the  ve- 
ry end  he  feared. 

In  the  November  of  1731,  he  wrote  the  memorable 
and  prophetic  verses  on  his  own  death.  Some  of  these 
are  so  descriptive  of  his  condition  at  this  time  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  tliem  here  : — 


"  '  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break, 

Poor  gentleman,  he  di'oops  apace. 

You  plainly  find  it  in  liis  face ; 

That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 

Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead  ; 

Besides,  his  memory  decays, 

He  recollects  not  what  he  says.'  " 


In  the  year  1742,  the  Dean  is  said  to  have  given 
"Way  to  an  outburst  of  passion,  and  committed  violence 
upon  the  person  of  one  of  his  clergy,  Mr.  Wilson;  but 
the  opinion  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  were 
cognizant  of  the  facts,  is  conclusive  to  the  contrary. 
From  this  period,  however,  may  be  dated  his  complete 
loss   of  memory,  and  inability  of  managing  his  own   af- 
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fairs,  so  that  proper  guardians  were  obliged  to  be  appoin- 
ted to  take  care  of  him, — when 


"  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventfel  history," 

we  find  bim  in 

"  Second  childnluiess  and  mere  oblivion^ 
Sans  teeth,  saas  eyes,  saua  taste,  sans  everything." 

Mrs.  Whiteway,  in  a  letter  dated  November  22,  1742, 
says  : — "  I  told  you,  in  my  last  letter,  the  Dean^s  under* 
standing  was  quite  gone,  and  I  feared  the  farther  partic* 
ulars  Would  only  shock  the  tenderness  of  yo«r  nature, 
and  the  melancholy  scene  make  your  heart  ache  as  it  has 
often  done  mine.  I  was  the  last  person  whom  he  knew; 
and  when  that  part  of  his  memory  failed,  he  was  so  out* 
rageous  at  seeing  any  body  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  him; 
nor  could  he  rest  for  a  night  or  two  after  seeing  any 
person,  so  that  all  the  attendance  which  I  could  pay  him> 
was  calling  twice  a  week  to  enquire  after  his  health,  and 
to  observe  that  proper  care  was  taken  of  him,  and  durst 
only  look  at  him  while  his  back  was  towards  me,  fearing 
to  discompose  him.  He  walked  ten  hours  a  day ;  would 
not  eat  or  drink  if  his  servant  staid  in  the  room.  His 
meat  was  served  up  ready  cut,  and  sometimes  it  would 
lie  an  hour  on  the  tabie  before  he  would  touch  it,  and 
th«n  eat  it  walking" 

That  the  poor  Dean  had  not  even  then  lost  hig  powers 
either  of  sarcasm  or  rhyming  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  quotation,  which  we  extract  from  Scott's  edi- 
tion of  his  works.  The  precise  date  of  the  circumstance 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  was  certainly  subsequent 
to  the  appointment  of  guardians  to  his  person. 

"  The  Dean  in  his  lunacy  had  some  intervals  of  sen&e, 
at  which  his  guardians  or  physicians  took  him  out  for  the 
ail'.     Oil  one  of  ihciC  davs,  when  ihcy  came  to  the  Park* 

C 
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Swift  remarked  a  new  bailding  which  he  had  never  seen, 
and  asked  what  it  was  designed  for  1  To  which  Dr. 
Kingsbury  answered,  '  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magazine 
for  arms  and  powder  for  the  security  of  the  city.' — '  Oh! 
oh  !'  says  the  Dean,  pulling  out  his  pocket-book,  *  let  me 
take  an  item  of  that.  This  is  worth  remarking  :— -"  My 
tablets,"  as  Hamlet  says,  "  my  tablets — memory,  put 
down  that!"  '  Which  produced  these  lines,!  said  to  be  the 
last  he  ever  wrote  i — 


** '  Behold !  a  proof  of  Irish  sense  ;  . 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  ! 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence; 

We  btlild  a  magazine !'  " 


Ih  1743'Derany  thus  speaks  of  him:'—"  i^fterthe  poor 
Dean  had  continued  silent  a  whole  year,  in  this  helpless 
state  of  idiotc}',  his  housekeeper  went  into  his  room  on 
the  30th  November,  in  the  morning,  telling  him  that  it 
■was  his  birth-day,  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations 
■were  preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  usual.  To  this  he  im- 
mediately repKed  :  "  It  is  all  folly  !  they  had  belter  let 
It  alone."  That  his  silence  x^as  not,  however,  the  sul-' 
lemiess  of  insanity,  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
account,  said  to-  have  been  given  by  Delany  :  "He 
•would  often  ccttern'pt  to  speak  his  mind,  but  could  not  re- 
collect words  to  express  his  meaning ;  upon  which  he 
would  shrug  up  his  shoulders,  shake  his  head,  and  sigh 
heartily." 

Lord  Orrery,  having  heard  of  several  expressions 
"which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  with  reference  to  him- 
self, such  as,  "Oh,  poor  old  man !"  on  seeing  his  face  in 
a  glass,  &c.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Deane  Swift  to  enquire  into 
the  actual  state  of  his  illustrious  relative,  and  received 
a  latter  in  reply,   dated  4th  April,  1744,  which,  as  it  is. 
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rii-e  only  authority  for  all  the  lengthened  description  of 
his  biographers,  we  here  insert,  as  it  was  first  published 
in  London,  in  1751  : 

"As  to  the  story  of  O  poor  old  man!  I  inquired  into  it. 
The  Dean  did  say  something  upon  his  seeing  himself  in 
the  glass,  but  neither  Mrs.  Ridgeway  nor  the  lower  ser- 
vants could  tell  me  what  it  was  he  said.  I  desired  them 
to  recollect  it  by  the  time  when  I  should  come  again  to 
the  Deanery.  I  have  been  there  since,  they  cannot  re- 
collect it.  A  thousand  stories  have  been  invented  of  him  with- 
in these  two  years,  and  imposed  upon  the  world.  I  thought 
this  might  have  been  one  of  them  j  and  yet  I  am  now 
inclined  to  think  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it;  for,  on 
Sunday  the  17th  of  March,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  upon 
the  housekeeper's  removing  a  knife  from  him  as  he  was 
going  to  catch  at  it,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  rock- 
ing himself^  he  said:  *I  am  what  I  am,  I  am  what  I 
am,'  and,  about  six  minutes  afterwards,  repeated  the 
sanie  words  two  or  three  times  over. 

His  servant  shaves  his  cheeks  and  all  his  face,  as  low 
as  the  tip  of  his  chin;  once  a  week,  but  under  the  chin 
and  about  the  throat  when  the  hair  grows  long  it  is  cut 
with  scissors. 

Sometimes  he  will  not  utter  a  syllable,  at  other  times 
he  will  speak  incoherent  words;  but  he  never  yet,  as  far  as 
I  could  hear,  talJccd  nonsense,  or  said  a  foolish  thing. 

About  four  months  ago  he  gave  me  great  trouble:  he 
seemed  to  have  a  mind  to  talk  lo  me.  In  order  to  try 
what  he  would  say,  I  told  him  I  came  to  dine  with  him, 
and  immediately  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ridgeway,  said, 
*  Won't  you  give  Mr.  Swift  a  glass  of  wine,  Sir  V  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he 
had  a  mind  that  a  friend  should  not  spend  the  evening 
with  him.  Shrugging  his  shoulders,  your  Lordship  may 
remember,  was  as  much  to  say,  *you'll  ruin  me  in  wine,* 
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I  own  I  was  scarce  able  to  bear  the  sight.  Soon  after  he 
again  endeavored^  with  a.  good  deal  of  pain,  to  find  words 
to  speak  to  me;  at  last,  not  being  able  after  many  efforts, 
he  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and,  I  think,  was  afterw^ards  silent. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  he  said  about  five  days 
ago.  He  endeavored  several  times  to  speak  to  his  ser- 
vant (now  and  then  he  calls  him  by  his  name)  ;  at  last, 
not  finding  words  to  express  what  he  would  be  at,  after 
some  uneasiness,  he  said,  'I  am  a  fool.'  Not  long  ago 
the  servant  took  up  his  watch  that  lay  upon  the  table  to 
ftee  what  o'clock  it  was ;  he  said,  'bring  it  here,'  and, 
when  it  was  brought,  he  looked  very  attentively  at  it. 
Some  time  ago  the  servant  was  breaking  a  large  stub- 
born coal,  he  said,  'that's  a  stone,  you  blockhead.* 

In  a  few  days,  or  some  very  short  time  after  guardians 
had  been  appointed  for  him,  I  went  into  his  dining  room, 
where  he  was  walking  ;  I  said  something  to  him  very  in- 
significant, I  know  not  what,  but,  instead  of  making  any 
kind  of  answer  to  it,  he  said,  'go,  go,  pointing  with  his 
hand  to  the  door,  and  immediately  afterwards,  raising 
his  hand  to  his  head,  he  said,  *my  best  understanding,* 
and  so  broke  ofT  abruptly,  and  walked  away." 

From  this  period,  it  is  said, — but  not,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, by  any  person  who  saw  him, — that  he  re- 
mained perfectly  silent  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  upon  Saturday,  the  19th  ot 
October,  1745,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was  made  by  Mr.  White- 
way,  his  relative,  but  all  we  are  able  to  learn  is,  "  that 
he  opened  the  skull,  and  found  much  water  in  the  brain." 
Dr.  Lyon,  revising  this  work,  has  altered  the  expression 
to  "  the  sinus  of  his  brain  being  loaded  with  water." 
What  other  pathological  appearances  presented  at  tho 
autopsy  it  is  now  dilficult  to  say. 
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In  1835  there  was  a  second  post-mortem  examination  6f 
the  Dean's  head.  This  happened  as  follows:  In  ma- 
king some  alterations  in  the  aisle  of  the  church,  it  be- 
cqipe  necessary  to  expose  several  coffins,  and  amongst 
others  those  of  Swift  and  StelM,  which  lay  side  by  side. 
It  was  no  idle  curiosity,  neither  can  we  boast  of  its  be- 
ing zeal  for  the  cause  of  science,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
interment; it  was  purely  a  matter  of  accident.  The  cir- 
cumstance becoming  known  to  a  few  scientific  gentlemen 
in  this  city,  several  persons  were  present  at  the  disin- 
terment, and,  among  the  rest,  the  late  Dr.  Houston,  who 
has  given  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  skull 
of  Dean  Swift,  ninety  years  after  its  burial.  "  It  is  my 
opinion,  that  the  bones  cannot  be  regarded  as  free  from 
indications  of  previous  chronic  disease.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  marks  of  caries  or  of  fungous  growths  on  any 
part  of  the  head  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  whole  of  the  frontal  region  is  evidently  of  a 
character  indicating  the  presence,  during  life-time,  of  dis- 
eased action  in  the  subjacent  membranes  of  the  brain. 
The  skull  in  this  region  is  thickened,  flattened,  and  unu- 
sually smooth  and  hard  in  some  places,  whilst  it  is  thin- 
ned and  roughened  in  others.  The  marks  of  the  vessels 
on  the  bone  exhibit,  moreover,  a  veiy  unusual  appearance; 
they  look  more  like  the  imprints  of  vessels  which  had 
been  generated  de  novo,  in  connection  with  some  diseas- 
ed action,  than  as  the  original  arborescent  trunks.  The 
impressions  of  the  middle  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  are 
unnaturally  large  and  deep,  and  the  branches  of  those 
vessels  which  pass  inlhe  direction  forwards  are  thick 
and  short,  and  terminate  abrubtly  by  dividing  into  an  un- 
usual number  of  minute  twigs  ;  whilst  those  of  the  same 
trunks  which  take  their  course  backwards  are  long  and 
regular,  and  of  graduated  size  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  their  course," 
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The  skull  of  the  Dean,  thus  accitlentally  exhumed, 
together  with  that  of  Stella,  attracted  much  attention.— 
Mr.  Wilde  observes  : — The  British  Association  were,  at 
this  very  time,  meeting  in  Dublin,  and  the  skulls  of  Swift 
and  Stella  were  then  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
phrenological ly  examined  by  the  corps  of  phrenologists 
that  used  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  that  learned  body :  on 
this,  however,  hereafter.  During  the  week  or  ten  dayg 
which  elapsed  before  they  were  returned  (for  returned 
they  certainly  were  {a)  ),  they  were  carried  to  most  of 
the  learned,  as  well  as  all  the  fashionable  societies  of 
Dublin.  The  University,  where  Swift  had  so  often 
toiled,  again  beheld  him,  but  in  another  phase  ;  the  Ca- 
thedral which  heard  his  preaching, — -the  Chapter-house 
which  echoed  his  sarcasm, — the  Deanery  which  resoun- 
ded with  his  sparkling  wit,  and  where  he  gossiped 
with  Sheridan  and  Delany, — the  lanes  and  alleys  which 
knejv  his  charity, — the  squares  and  streets  where  the 
people  shouted  his  name  in  the  days  of  his  unexampled 
popularity, — the  mansions  where  he  was  the  honored  and 
much  sought  guest, — perhaps  the  very  rooms  he  often 
visted, — were  again  occupied  by  the  dust  of  Swift ! 


Establishment  of  St.  PatricTc's  Hospital  for  Lunatics. 

It  is  evident  that  Swift  had  long  entertained  the  idea 
of  establishing  such  an  institution  ;  and  so  early  as  No- 
vember, 1731,  when  he  wrote  the  verses  on  his  own 
death,  we   find   his    determination   thus  graphically  de- 


(a)  The  only  portion  net  returned  was  the  larynx,  the  ossified  fragments 
of  which  were  abstracted  by  a  bystaiuUr,  and  are  now  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  U.  S. 
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scribed   in    the    concluding   stanza   of   that   celebrated 
poem  J 

"  He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  Ibols  and  mad  ; 
Aaid  shew'd  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  80  much." 

In  September,  1732,  he  appears  to  have  spoken  with 
Sir  WiUiam  Fownes  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  an  hospital,  but  without,  it  would  appear,  mentioning 
his  own  benevolent  intention  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
verses  which  we  have  just  quoted,  though  written,  had 
not  then  been  published.  After  this  conversation  Sir 
William  addressed  the  Dean  at  considerable  length  on 
the  matter,  and  enclosed  him  a  proposal,  "  That  an  hos- 
pital called  Bedlam  be  built  in  the  city  o-f  Dublin,  or  lib- 
erties, for  the  reception  of  lunatics  from  any  purt  of  the 
kingdom."  Among  the  other  items  in  this  proposal,—^ 
which  is  exceedingly  well  drawn  up,  and,  though  pub- 
lished upwards  of  a  century  ago,  is  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention at  the  present  day, — we  find  one  inviting  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  contribute  to  this  good  work  by 
appointing  some  of  their  body  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  cells,  and  to  regulate  the  food  and  diet,  &c.,  of 
the  inmates. 

"  When  I  was  Lord  Mayor,"  continues  Sir  William,. 
in  his  letter  accompanyiug  the  proposal,  "  I  saw  some 
miserable  lunatics  exposed,  to  the  hazard  of  others  as 
well  as  themselves.  I  had  sis  strong  cells  made  at  the 
workhouse  for  the  most  outrageous,  which  were  soon 
filled  ;  and  by  degrees,  in  a  short  time,  those  few  drew 
upon  us  the  solicitations  of  the  many,  till,  by  the  time  the 
old  corporation  ceased,  we  had  in  that  house  forty  and 
upward.  The  door  being  opened,  interest  soon  made 
way  to  let  in  the  foohsh,  and,  had  that  course  gone  ou. 
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by  this  time  the  house  had  been  rilled  with  such.  The 
niew  corporation  got  rid  of  most  of  these  by  death,  or  the 
care  of  friends,  and  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  admit 
any  such  for  the  future  :  and  the  first  denial  was  to  a 
request  of  the  Earl  oi  Kildare,  which  put  a  full  stop  to 
farther  applications.  As  I  take  it,  there  are  at  this  time 
a  number  of  objects  which  require  assistance,  and  proba- 
bly many  may  be  restored  if  proper  care  could  be  ta- 
ken of  them.  There  is  no  public  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, nor  private  undertakers,  as  about  London.  Friends 
and  relations  here  would  pay  the  charge  of  their  sup- 
port and  attendance,  if  there  were  a  place  for  securing 
such  lunatics* 


I  own  to  you  I  Was  for  sorne  time  averse  to  our  having 
a  public  Bedlam,  apprehending  we  should  bcroverloaded 
with  numbers  under  the  name  of  mad.  Nay,  I  was  ap* 
prehensive  our  case  would  soon  be  like  that  in  England; 
wives  and  husbands  trymg  who  could  first  get  the  other 
to  Bedlam.  Many  who  were  next  heirs  to  estates  would 
try  their  skill  to  render  the  possessors  disordered,  and 
get  them  confined,  and  soon  run  them  into  real  madness. 
Such  like  consequences  I  dreaded>  and  therefore  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  till  of  late.  Now  I  am  con- 
vinced that  regard  should  be  had  to  those  under  such 
dismal  circumstances,  and  I  have  heard  the  Primate  and 
others  express  their  concern  for  them  \  and  no  doubt  but 
very  sufficient  subscriptions  may  be  had  to  set  this  need- 
ful work  on  foot.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  any  one  that  has  any  intention  in  this  way  to  see  some- 
thing done  in  their  life-time  rather  than  leave  it  to  the 
condilct  of  posterity.  I  would  not  consent  to  the  pro* 
ceedins;  on  such  a  work  in  the  manner  I  have  seen  our 
poor  house  and  Dr.  Steeven's  Hospital,  viz.,  to  have  so 
expensive   a  foundation  laid  that  the  expense   of  the 
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building  should  require  such  a  sum,  aud  so  long  a  time 
to  finish,  as  will  take  up  half  an  age. 

My  scheme  for  such  an  undertaking  should  be  much  to 
this  effect : — 

First,  I  would  have  a  spot  of  ground  fixed  on  that 
should  be  in  a  good  open  air,  free  from  the  neighborhood 
of  houses  ;  for  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  the  outrage- 
ous would  reach  a  great  way,  and  ought  not  to  disturb 
neighbors,  which,  was  what  you  did  not  think  of  when 
you  mentioned  a  spot  in  a  close  place,  almost  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  There  are  many  places  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  I  can  name,  very  proper. 

Next  to  the  fixing  of  a  spot,  I  would,  when  that  is  se- 
cured (which  should  be  a  good  space),  have  it  well  en- 
closed with  a  high  wall ;  the  cost  of  all  which  must  be 
known.  Then  I  would  have  the  cells  at  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital Infirmary,  lately  made  for  mad  people,  be  exam- 
ined how  convenient,  and  how  in  all  points  they  are 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  the  cost  of  these  cells, 
which  I  take  to  be  six  or  eight.  Then  I  would  proceed 
to  the  very  needful  house  for  the  master  and  the  proper 
servants.  Then  another  building,  to  which  there  should 
be  a  piazza  for  a  stone  gallery  for  walking  dry ;  and  out 
of  that  several  lodging  cells  for  such  as  are  not  outra- 
geous, but  melancholy,  &c.  This  may  be  of  such  a  size 
that  it  may  be  enlarged  in  length,  or  by  a  return,  and  over- 
head the  same  sort  of  a  gallery,  with  little  rooms  or  cells, 
opening  the  doors  into  the  gallery,  for  by  intervals,  the 
objects  affected  may  be  permitted  to  walk  at  times  in 
the  galleries.  This  is  according  to  the  custom  of  Lon- 
don. Annexed  to  the  master's  house  must  be  the  kitch- 
en and  offices."     And  this  very  plan  seems  to  have  been 
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subsequently  adopted  in  the  erection  of  the  present  hos- 
pital. Fownes  suggested  the  propriety  of  erecting  the 
institution  in  an  open  space,  formerly  called  The  Dung- 
hill, facing  the  end  of  South-King  street,  or  of  purchasing 
"  the  large  stone  building  called  an  alms-house,  made  by 
Mrs.  Mercer,"  now  Mercer's  Hospital. 

In  January  1735,  Swift  memorialized  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Dublin  for  a  piece  of  ground  on  Oxman- 
town  Green,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  hospital ;  and 
they  appointed  a  "  committee  to  inspect  the  said  green'* 
for  that  purpose. 

The  following  letter,  the  original  of  which  now  lies 
before  us,  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  so  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  reminds  us  so  forcibly  of  the  expressions 
of  another  distinguished  churchman  in  his  latter  days, 
that  we  insert  it  : — 

"  To  Eaton  Stannard,  Esq., 

"  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Dublin  :— 

"  Sir, — I  believe  you  may  possibly  have  heard  from 
me,  or  public  report,  of  my  resolution  to  leave  my  whole 
fortune,  except  a  few  legacies,  to  build  a  Hospital  for 
Ideots  and  Lunaticks  in  this  city  or  the  suburbs  ;  and, 
after  long  consideration,  I  have  been  so  bold  as  to  pitch 
upon  you  as  my  director  in  the  mothods  I  ought  to  take 
for  rendering  my  design  effectual.  I  have  known  and 
seen  the  difficulty  of  any  such  attempt  by  the  negligence, 
or  ignorance,  or  some  worse  dealing  by  executors  and 
trustees.  I  have  been  so  unfortunate,  for  want  of  some 
able  friend  of  a  publick  spirit,  that  I  could  never  pur- 
chase one  foot  of  land ;  the  neighbouring  country  squires 
always  watching,  like  crows  for  a  carcase,  over  every 
estate  that  was   likely   to   be  sold  ;  and   that   kind   of 
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knowledge  was  quite  out  of  the  life  I  have  led,  which  in 
the  strength  of  my  days  chiefly  past  at  courts  and  among 
ministers  of  stale,  to  my  great  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, for  which  I  now  repent  too  late.  I  therefore  hum- 
bly desire  that  you  will  please  to  take  me  into  your 
guardianship  as  far  as  the  weight  of  your  business  will 
permit.  As  the  City  hath  agreed  to  give  me  a  piece  of 
land,  my  wish  would  be  to  make  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recor- 
der, and  Aldermen,  my  trustees,  executors,  or  governors, 
according  as  you  shall  please  to  advise  ;  and  out  of  these, 
Committees  may  be  appointed  to  meet  at  proper  times. 
My  thought  is,  that  the  City  will  be  careful  in  an  affair 
wholly  for  the  City's  advantage.  If  you  would  favor  me 
so  much  as  to  fix  any  day  during  this  vacation  to  dine  at 
the  Deanery,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you,  and 
give  you  my  very  crude  notions  of  my  intentions. 
"I  am,  with  very  great  esteem.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  obliged 
"  Servant, 

"  JoNATH.  Swift. 
*'  Deanery  House, 

''Ajpril  11th,  1735." 

In  1739  a  mortmain  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Irish 
parliament  for  preventing  the  settlement  of  landed  pro- 
perty on  the  Church,  or  on  public  charities.  The  Dean, 
foreseeing  the  effect  of  this,  petitioned  against  it,  and  it 
never  passed  into  a  law.  The  site  finally  chosen  was 
on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  or  common,  surrounding  Dr. 
Steevens's  Hospital,  which,  from  its  being  mentioned  in 
Swift's  will,  we  must  suppose  he  had  been  in  treaty  for 
prior  to  1740.  By  this  will  he  demised  his  whole  prop- 
erty, amounting  to  about  ^£12,000,  to  his  executors,  to 
purchase  lands,  with  the  profits  of  which  to  erect  and 
endow  "  a  hospital  large  enough   for  the  reception  of  ai 
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many  idiots  and  lunatics  as  the  annual  income  of  said 
lands,"  &c.,  shall  be  suflBcient  to  maintain;  and  in  case 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  idiots  and  lunatics  could  not' 
be  procured,  that  incurables,  not  laboring  under  infec- 
tious diseases,  should  be  admitted.  The  year  after  his 
death  his  executors  became  incorporated  into  a  body  of 
governors,  and  obtained  a  charter  in  1746.  Voluntary 
contributions  were  also  set  on  foot,  which,  with  parlia- 
mentary grants,  and  the  issue  of  the  Dean's  bequest, 
enabled  the  hospital,  which  now  stands  adjacent  to  that 
of  Dr.  Steevens,  to  be  opened  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1757,  for  the  reception  of  fifty  patients.  It  is  now  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  150  patients,  seventy-five  males 
and  seventy-five  females,  besides  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  amounting  to  about  thirty. 

As  the  verses  written  upon  the  presentation  of  Swift's 
bust  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College  by  the  senior  soph- 
isters,  graphically  allude  to  the  Dean's  bequest,  we 
here  insert  them,  the  more  particularly  as  they  have  not 
been  printed  in  any  collection  of  the  Dean's  works. 

"  Rich  in  unborrow'd  wit,  thy  varioiis  page 

By  turns  displays  the  patriot,  poet,  sage. 

Bom  to  delight  thy  country,  and  defend. 

In  life,  in  death,  to  human  race  a  friend ; 

For,  mad  and  idiots, — whom  alone  to  teach 

Thy  writings  fail, — thy  will's  last  bounty  reach." 
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ARTICLE   III. 

Mrs.    ELIZABETH   FRY: 

HER  CARE  AND  LABORS   FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  ELIZABETH  FRY,  with  Extracts 
from  her  Journal  and  Letters.  Edited  by  two  of  her 
Daughters.     Philadelphia,  J.  TV.  Moore,  1848.    Two  volSf 

Octavo,  pp525,  552. 

Scattered  through  these  interesting  volumes,  are  brief 
accounts  of  the  visits  of  Mrs.  Fry  to  various  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  remarks  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.     We  select  the  following  : — 

"  In  1838,  she  visited  the  immense  establishment  in  Pa- 
ris, called  the  Salpetriere  Hospital  for  the  aged,  infirm, 
epileptic,  idiotic,  and  insane  women.  The  building  stands 
on  nine  acres  of  ground,  and  the  whole  occupies  ninety- 
eight,  and  accommodates  five  thousand  patients. 

Mrs.  Fry  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  kindness 
manifested  towards  the  patients,  particularly  towards  the 
insane,  so  much  liberty  being  given  them.  Formerly, 
these  unhappy  creatures  were  chained  and  cruelly  treat- 
ed ;  many  of  the  inmates  followed  our  party  about  pleas- 
ed at  being  noticed. 

One  thing,  however,  occasioned  us  real  pain  : — amidst 
the  good  order  which  prevailed,  the  iibsence  of  all  reli- 
gious instruction.  Proved,  as  it  has  long  been,  that  this 
unfortunate  class  of  persons  are  helped  and  soothed  by 
the  blessed  promises  of  Scripture,  and  capable,  in  many 
instances,  notwithstanding  their  mental  infirmity,  of  feel- 
ing and  appropriating  the  Christian's  hope." 

In  March,  1840,   she  visited   the   Lunatic  Asylum  at 
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Brussels;  of  winch  she  says  :  "It  was  so  beautiful ly 
conducted,  that  I  more  took  the  impression  of  how  hap- 
py such  persons  may  be  made  than  I  ever  did  before. 
They  are  cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul."  She  also  visited  about  the  same  time  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utrecht,  and  mentions  it,  "  as  a  very  interest- 
ing and  superior  one." 

In  1S40,  she  inspected  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Amster- 
dam, which  she  "  found  in  a  very  deplorable  condition. 
Among  other  miserable  objects,  one  unhappy  woman  un- 
clothed lay  grovelling  in  straw.  Whether  the  look  of 
compassion  or  the  voice  attracted  her,  cannot  be  known  ; 
but  she  dragged  herself  as  nearly  as  her  chains  would 
admit  to  her  visitant,  and  endeavored  to  reach  her  ;  the 
hand  she  desired  to  touch  was  yielded,  slie  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  Will  any 
one  venture  to  assert  that  this  poor  creature  was  past 
all  touch  of  human  feeling,  or  the  reacfe  of  gentle  con- 
trol?" 

But  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Venning  to  the 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Fry  after  her  death,  furnishes  abun- 
dant  evidence  that  she  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  insane.  It  is  also  very  interesting  on  other 
accounts. 

"  1  cheerfully  comply  with  your  desire  to  be  furnished 
with  some  of  the  most  striking  and  useful  points  contain- 
ed in  your  late  beloved  mother's  correspondence  with 
myself  in  Russia,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  the  more  readily  en- 
gage in  this  duty,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  its  pub- 
lication may,  under  the  Lord's  blessing,  prove  of  great 
service  to  many  such  institutions  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain.  I  wish  indeed  that  I  could  give 
you  the  letters  themselves,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
inaccessible  tome,  being  left  behind  in  Russia,  together 
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with  other  important  documents,  under  the  care  of  a  friend 
•who  is  now  unable  to  find  them  ;  I  have  liowever  record- 
ed the  substance  of  them  in  my  journal,  so  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  describe  them  without  much  diflicully. 

'*  I  begin  by  stating  that  her  correspondence  was  inval- 
uable as  regarded  the  treatment  and  management  of  both 
prisoners  and  insane  persons.     It  was  the  fruit  of  her  own 
rich  practical  experience  communicated  with  touching 
simplicity,  and  it  produced  lasting  benefits  to  these  in- 
stitutions in  Russia.     In  1S27,  I  informed  your  dear  mo- 
ther, that  I  had  presented  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  a 
statement  of  the  defects  of  the  Government  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, which  could  only  be  compared  to  our  own  Old  Bed- 
lam in  London,  fifty  years  since,  and  that  the  Dowager 
Empress  had  sent  for  me  to  the  winter  palace,  when  she 
most  kindly,  and  I  may  say  joyfully,  informed  me  that 
she  and  her  august  son,  the  Emperor,  had  visited  together 
this  abode  of  misery,  and  were  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity not  only  of  having  a  new  building,  but  also  of  a  com- 
plete reform  in  the  management  of  the  insane  ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  Emperor  had  requested  her  to  take  it  under 
her  own  care,  and  to  appoint  me  the  govenor  of  it.     I 
must  observe  that  in  the  meantime  the  old  asylum  was 
immediately  improved,  as  much  as  the  building  allowed, 
for  the  introduction  of  your  dear  mother's  admirable  sys- 
tem.    Shortly  after,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
the   Empress  to  examine    a   palace-like  house    (Prince 
Sherbatoff's,)  having  above  two  miles   of  garden,  and  a 
fine  stream  of  water  running  through  the  grounds,  only 
five  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.     The  next  day  an  order 
was  given  to  purchase  it.      1  was  permitted  to  send  the 
plan  of  this  immense  building  to  your  dear   mother  lor 
her  inspection,  and  hints  for  improvement.     Two  exten- 
sive wings  were  recommended,  and  subsequently  added 
for  dormitories.      The  wings    cost  about   15,0001,  and 
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in  addition  to  this  sum  from  the  government,  the  Emperor, 
who  was  always  ready  to  promote  the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence, gave  himself  3000^  for  cast-iron  window  frames 
recommended  by  your  dear  mother  ;  as  the  clumsy  iron 
bars  which  had  been  used  in  the  old  Institution,  had  in- 
duced many  a  poor  inmate,  when  looking  at  them,  to  say 
with  a  sigh,  'Sir,  prison!  prison!'  Your  dear  mother 
also  strongly  recommended,  that  all  except  the  violent 
lunatics  should  dine  together  at  a  table  covered  with  a 
cloth,  and  furnished  with  plates  and  spoons. 

"  The  former  method -of  serving  out  the  food  was  most 
disgusting.  This  new  plan  delighted  the  Empress,  and 
I  soon  received  an  order  to  meet  her  at  the  Asylum.  On 
her  arrival  she  requested  that  a  table  should  bo  covered, 
and  then  desired  me  to  go  round  and  invite  the  inmates  to 
come  and  dine  ;  sixteen  came  immediately  and  sat  down; 
the  Empress  approached  the  table,  and  ordered  one  of 
the  upper  servants  to  sit  at  the  head  of  it,  and  to  ask  a 
blessing  ;  when  he  rose  to  do  this,  they  all  stood  up;  the 
soup,  with  small  pieces  of  meat,  was  then  regularly  serv- 
ed, and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  finished,  they  all  rose  up 
spontaneously,  and  thanked  the  Empress  for  her  mother- 
ly kindness.  I  saw  the  kind  Empress  was  deeply 
moved,  and  turning  to  me,  she  said,  '  Mon  Chery  this  is 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.'  The  next  day  the 
number  increased  at  the  table,  and  so  it  continued  in- 
creasing. After  your  dear  mother's  return  from  Ireland, 
where  she  had  been  visiting,  among  other  Institutions,  the 
Lunatic  Asylums,  she  wrote  me  a  letter  on  the  great  impor- 
tance of  supplying  the  lunatics  with  the  Scriptures.  This 
letter  deserved  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold ; — I  sent 
it  to  the  Imperial  Family,  it  excited  the  most  pleasing 
feelings,  and  marked  approbation.  The  Court  Physician, 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Rich],  a  most  enlightened  and  devot- 
ed philanthropist,  came  to  me  for   a    copy  of  it.     It  re- 
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moved  all  the  difficulty  there  had  been,  respecting  the 
giving  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  inmates.  I  was  there- 
fore permitted  to  furnish  them  with  copies,  in  their  vari- 
ous languages.  It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  result  of 
this  measure,  which  was  considered  by  some,  to  be  a 
wild  and  dangerous  proceeding ;  I  soon  found  groups  col- 
lected together,  listening  patiently  and  quietly  to  one  of 
their  number  reading  the  New  Testament.  Instead  of 
disturbing  their  minds,  it  soothed  and  delighted  them.  I 
have  witnessed  a  poor  lunatic,  a  Frenchman,  during  an 
interval  of  returning  reason,  reading  in  his  bed-room  the 
New  Testament,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  ;  al- 
so a  Russian  priest,  a  lunatic,  collect  a  number  together, 
while  he  read  to  them  the  Word  of  God. 

"  On  one  occasion  I  witnessed  a  most  interesting  scene  ; 
on  entering  the  Institution,  I  found  a  young  woman  dying; 
her  eyes  were-  closed,  and  she  was  apparently  breathing 
her  last  breath.  I  ordered  one  of  the  servants  of  the  In- 
stitution to  read  very  loud  to  her  that  verse,  '  For  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should   not  perish,  but 

have  everlasting  life.'     Dr.  K observed,'  Sir,  she  is 

almost  dead,  and  it  is  useless.'  On  my  urging  its  being 
done,  Lo!  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  smiled.  I  said,  *  Is  it  sweet,  my  dear?  * 
she  nodded  assent.  *  Shall  it  be  read  to  you  again  ?  '  a 
smile  and  nod  of  the  head  followed.  She  evidently  pos- 
sessed her  reason  at  that  moment,  and  who  can  trace  or 
limit  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  reading  of 
God's  own  word,  even  in  her  circumstances. 

"  When  I  received  a  letter  from  your  mother,  I  always 
wrote  it  out  in  French,  and  presented  it  in  that  language 
to  the  Empress,  and  when  she  had  read  it,  it  was  very 
encouraging  to  see  with  what  alacrity  she  ordered  one  of 
her  secretaries  to  translate  it  into  Russian,  and  then  de- 
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liver  it  to  me  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Asylum,  and  entered 
into  the  journal  there  for  immediate  adoption.  I  remem- 
ber, on  one  occasion,  taking  a  list  of  rules,  at  least  four" 
teen  in  number,  and  the  same  day  they  were  confirmed 
by  the  Empress  ;  and  these  rules  introduced  the  follow- 
ing important  arrangements  ;  viz.,  the  treating  the  in- 
mates, as  far  as  possible,  as  sane  persons,  both  in  con-- 
versalion  and  manners  towards  them — to  allow  them  aa 
much  liberty  as  possible — to  engage  them  daily  to  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air — to  allow  them  to  wear  their 
own  clothes,  and  no  uniform  prison-dress — also  to  break 
up  the  inhuman  system  of  permitting  the  promiscuous^ 
idle  curiosity  of  the  public,  so  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  see  them  without  permission  ; — a  room  on  entering  the 
Asylum  was  prepared  for  one  at  a  time,  on  certain  days- 
to  see  their  relations.  The  old  cruel  system  drew  fortb 
many  angry  expressions  from  the  poor  lunatics,  *  Are  we- 
then  wild  beasts  to  be  gazed  at? ' 

"The  Empress  made  a  present  to  the  Institution  of  s 
piano  forte,  and  it  had  also  a  hand  organ,  which  pleased 
exceedingly  the  poor  inmates  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  the 
Empress,  on  entering  the  Asylum,  observed  that  the  in- 
mates appeared  unusually  dull,  when  she  called  them 
near,  and  played  herself  on  the  hand  organ  an  enliven- 
ing tune.  Another  important  rule  of  your  mother's,  wa» 
most  strictly  to  fulfil  whatever  3'^ou  promise  to  any  of  the 
inmates,  and  above  all,  to  exercise  patience,  gentleness,, 
kindness  and  love  towards  them  ;  therefore,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  as  to  the  characters  of  the  keepers  you  ap- 
point. These  are  some  of  the  pleasing  results  of  your 
mother's  work.  The  Dowager  Empress  on  one  occasion, 
conversing  about  your  mother,  said,  •  How  much  I  should 
like  to  see  that  excellent  woman,  Madame  Fry,  in  Rus- 
sia,' and  often  did  I  indulge  that  wish,  and  what  a  meet- 
ing it  would  have  been,  between  two  such  devoted  phil* 
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anthropists  as  your  mother  and  the  Dowager  Empress, 
who  was  daily  devoting  her  time  and  fortune  to  doing 
good,  daily  visiting  in  person  the  various  institutions  of 
her  own  forming,  and  who  once  observed  to  me,  •  We 
must  work  while  we  can,  the  time  is  short.'  In  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  life  of  that  beloved  and  devoted  phil- 
anthropist, William  Allen,  is  the  lovely  character  of 
this  extraordinary  Princess  truly  delineated  ;  she  pos- 
sessed the  rare  secret  of  doing  acts  of  love  with  love. 
Although  the  Empress  was  in  her  sixty-ninth  year,  I  had 
the  felicity  of  accompanying  her  in  no  less  than  eleven 
of  her  personal  visits  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  say  from 
the  29th  of  February,  to  the  11th  of  October,  1828.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  thirteen  days  after,  she  died,  to  the 
deep-felt  regret  of  the  whole  Empire.  Rozoff,  a  young 
lunatic,  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  burst  into  tears  : — she 
would  visit  each  lunatic  when  bodily  afflicted,  and  send 
an  easy  chair  for  one,  and  nicely  dressed  meat  for 
others,  and  weekly  send  from  the  Palace,  Sauterne  wine,, 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  fruit,  for  their  use. 

"Among  the  many  striking  features  in  your  mother's 
correspondence,  her  love  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  her  de- 
sire for  its  general  circulation,  were  very  apparent ;  and 
evidently  that  sacred  Book  was  the  Fountain  whence  she 
herself  derived  all  that  strength  and  grace  to  carry  on 
her  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love  which  her  Divine 
'Master  so  richly  blessed.  As  the  result  of  my  own  ob>- 
servation  and  experience  in  foreign  countries,  I  can  bear 
witness,  relative  to  very  many  deeply  interesting  instan- 
ces of  spiritual  good  attendant  on  the  free  distributioil  of 
that  inspired  Word  fully ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  sol- 
■emn  charge  made  by  his  late  Highness,  Prince  Charles 
Lieven,  to  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Church,  Sera- 
phin  ;  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society, 
held  at  the  St.  Alexander's  Monastery  in  St.  Petersburg, 
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Dr.  Paterson,  myself,  and  two  or  three  other  members 
were  present,  seated  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  oppo- 
site the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  when,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, the  pious  Prince  said  most  seriously  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan, *  How  will  you  be  able  to  answer  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  for  the  awful  conduct  of  impeding  the  free 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  V  and  further 
observed,  that  there  never  was  a  Tzar  of  Russia,  who 
forbade  the  Bible  to  the  people  ;  we  all  percerved  that 
His  Eminence  was  deeply  affected.  I  can  most  fully 
corroborate  this  statement,  in  reference  to  the  Emperors 
Alexander  and  Nicholas,  both  of  whom  were  desirous  thai 
the  Bible  should  be  freely  circulated! 

♦'In  December,  1827,  when  accompanying  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  through  the  New  LitofFsky  Prison,  he  not  on- 
ly was  well  pleased  in  finding  every  cell  fully  supplied 
with  the  Scriptures,  the  rich  result  of  his  having  confirm- 
ed the  late  Emperor  Alexander's  orders,  to  give  the 
Scriptures  gratis  to  all  the  prisoners  ;  but  on  seeing  some 
Jews  in  the  prison,  he  said  to  me,  '  I  hope  j^ou  also  fur- 
nish these  poor  people  with  them,  that  they  may  become 
Christians — I  pity  them  ! '  I  witnessed  a  most  touching 
scene,  on  the  Emperor's  entering  the  Debtor's  Room, 
three  old  venerable  grey-headed  men  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  cried,  'Father  have  mercy  onus;'  the  Emperor 
stretched  out  his  hand  in  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  his 
manner,  and  said,  'Rise,  all  your  debts  are  paid, — you 
are  this  moment  free  ; '  without  knowing  the  amount  of 
their  debts,  one  of  which  was  considerable. 

I  hope  this  feeble  attempt  to  detail  a  little  of  your  dear 
mother's  useful  work,  may  be  acceptable,  leaving  you  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  may  think  proper.     I  remain, 
"My  dear  friends,  yours,  most  sincerely, 

"JOHN  VENNING. 

"  Surry  Houses  Nonvicky  March,   1647." 
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MRS.    ELIZABETH    FRY. 

We  cannot  forbear  embracing  this  occasion,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  volumes  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  We  regard  them  as  among  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  we  have  ever  read: — 
good  incentives  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  to 
a  religious,  useful  life.  One  of  the  very  best  works  a 
parent  can  put  into  the  hands  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

They  also  afford  useful  reading  for  those  in  whose  wel- 
fare we  feel  most  deeply  interested,  and  to  whom  this 
Journal  is  mainly  devoted  ;  we  mean  those  disposed  to 
mental  disorder  ;  for  it  is  most  unquestionable  in  our 
opinion,  that  whatever  tends  to  overcome  extreme  selfish- 
ness and  worldly  mindedness  ;  that  teaches  submission 
to  the  Divine  will  and  engages  men  in  deeds  of  good- 
ness ; — that  consoles  and  encourages  them  with  the  hopes 
of  a  happy  immortality  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  tends  also  to  prevent  that  perturbation  and  anx- 
iety of  mind  that  frequently'  causes  its  actual  derange- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Fry  was  a  very  remarkable  woman.  With  pie- 
ty as  fervid  as  that  of  Madame  Guyon  or  St.  Teresa,  and 
with  as  earnest  and  constant  seeking  and  longing  for  "the 
inward  light,"  and  for  guidance  from  on  high,  yet  she 
was  no  recluse  or  mystic,  and  was  always  singularly  calm 
and  free  from  all  extravagance  in  conduct  or  conversa- 
tion. Though  deriving  great  enjoyment  from  religious 
contemplation,  yet  she  believed  there  was  work  for  her 
to  do  ;  hence  she  was  most  actively  engaged  in  benevo- 
lent labors  and  in  efforts  "tg  do  the  will  of  her  Father 
in  Heaven."  "I  can  truly  say  one  thing,"  she  remark- 
ed to  one  of  her  children  during  her  last  illness,  "  since 
my  heart  was  touched  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  believe 
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1  never  have  awakened  from  sleep,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
by  day  or  by  night,  without  my  first  waking  thought  being, 
how  best  I  might  serve  the  Lord." 

But  the  interest  she  took  in  the  welfare  of  those  out  of 
her  own  family  did  not  hinder  her  from  being  a  good  wife 
and  mother.  She  considered  domestic  duties  the  first 
and  greatest  earthly  claims  in  the  life  of  a  woman,  and 
desired  to  have  every  home  duty  accomplished,  every 
household  affection  met ;  but  reason  and  Scripture  taught 
her,  that  each  individual  has  something  to  bestow  either 
of  time  or  talent,  or  wealth,  which  spent  in  the  service 
of  others,  would  return  in  blessings  on  herself  and  her 
own  family.  Though  belonging  to  a  religious  society, 
(The  Friends,)  whose  tenets  and  observances  are  deemed 
by  many  somewhat  peculiar,  yet  her  charity  for  all  pro- 
fessed Christians  was  very  great,  believing  that  "  all 
who  truly  love  Christ  are  one  in  him." 

Mrs.  Fry  is  most  known  for  her  active  benev-olence  and 
especially  for  the  part  she  took  in  behalf  of  prisoners. 

Those  who  know  but  little  else  about  her,  may  suppose 
that  she  was  in  some  degree  actuated  by  a  love  of  noto- 
riety. But  this  was  very  far  from  being  the  fact,  as  these 
volumes,  revealing  as  they  do  her  whole  life  by  extracts 
from  her  private  journal,  exhibit  her  as  one  of  the  most 
modest  and  retiring  of  women,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
humble  and  self-denying  of  christians. 

From  early  youth,  before  she  considered  herself  reli- 
gious, she  was  very  watchful  of  her  faults  and  desirous 
to  correct  them  and  to  improve  herself.  Thus  in  her  sev- 
enteenth year  she  wrote  in  her  journal  as  follows; — "  July 
7th — I  have  seen  several  things  in  myself  and  others,  I 
never  before  remarked:  but  1  have  not  tried  to  improve 
myself;  I  have  given  way  to  my  passions,  and  let  them 
have  command  over  me.     T  have  known   my   faults,  and 
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not  corrected  them,  and  now  I  am  determined  I  will  once 
more  try,  with  redoubled  ardor,  to  overcome  my  wicked 
inclinations:  I  must  not  flirt;  I  must  not  even  be  out  of 
temper  with  the  children;  I  must  not  contradict  without 
a  cause;  I  must  not  mump  when  my  sisters  are  liked  and 
I  am  not;  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  angry;  I  must 
not  exaggerate,  which  I  am  inclined  to  do.  I  must  not 
give  way  to  luxury;  I  must  not  be  idle  in  mind;  I  must 
try  to  give  way  to  every  good  feeling,  and  overcome  badf 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  If  I  had  but  perseverance,  I 
could  do  all  that  I  wish;  J  will  tr3^  I  have  lately  been 
too  satarical,  so  as  to  hurt  sometimes;  remember  it  is  al- 
ways a  fault  to  hurt  others." 

The  next  year  she  wrote  ;  **  A  thought  passed  my 
mind,  that  if  I  had  some  religion,  I  should  be  superior  tc 
what  lam,  it  would  be  a  bias  to  better  actions  ;  I  think  lam 
degrees  losing  many  excellent  qualities.  I  am  more  by 
cross,  more  proud,  more  vain,  more  extravagant.  I  lay 
it  to  my  great  love  of  gaiety  and  the  world.  I  feel,  I 
know  I  am  failing.  I  do  believe  if  I  had  a  little  true  re- 
ligion, I  should  have  a  greater  support  than  I  have  now  ; 
— in  Virtue  my  mind  wants  a  stimulus  ;  never,  no  never, 
did  mind  want  one  more ;  but  I  have  the  greatest  fear  of 
religion,  because  I  never  saw  a  person  religious  who 
w^as  not  enthusiastic." 

Soon  after  this,  she  heard  an  American  friend,  "Willianr 
Savery, — and  this  seems  to  have  made  a  decided  change- 
in  her  views  and  feelings.  She  thus  writes  in  her  jour- 
nal ; — '*  May  I  never  forget  the  impression  William  Sav- 
ery has  made  on  my  mind.  As  much  as  I  can  say,  is,  I 
thank  God  for  having  sent  at  least  a  glimmering  of  light 
through  Him  into  my  heart,  which  I  hope,  with  care,  a.nd 
keeping  it  from  the  many  draughts  and  winds  of  this- 
life,  may  not  be  blown  out,  bwt  become  a  large  brillianfi 
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flame,  that  will  direct  me  to  that  haven,  wliere  will  be 
joy  without  a  sorrow,  and  all  will  be  comfort." 

And  again  ; — "  May  I  never  lose  the  little  religion  I 
now  have  ;  but  if  I  cannot  feel  religion  and  devotion,  I 
must  not  despair,  for  if  I  am  truly  warm  and  earnest  in 
the  cause,  it  will  come  one  day," 

The  same  year  she  made  the  following  rules  for  her- 
self:— 

"Firsty — Never  lose  anytime;  I  do  not  think  that  lost 
which  is  spent  in  amusement  or  recreation,  some  time 
every  day ;  but  always  be  in  the  habit  of  being  employed. 

Second, — Never  err  the  least  in  truth. 

Third, — Never  say  an  ill  thing  of  a  person,  when  I  can 
say  a  good  thing  of  them;  not  only  speak  charitably,  but 
feel  so. 

Fourth, — Never  be  irritable  nor  unkind  to  anybody. 

Fifth, — Never  indulge  myself  in  luxuries,  that  are  not 
necessary. 

Sixth, — Do  all  things  widi  consideration,  and  when  my 
path  to  act  right  is  most  difficult,  feel  confidence  in  that 
power  that  alone  is  able  to  assist  me,  and  exert  my  own 
powers  as  far  as  they  go." 

But  we  cannot  particularise  all  the  occurrences  of  her 
eventful  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  all  situations  of  life,  in  sickness  and  health, 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  she  was  always  the  same 
calm,  self-possessed,  self-denying,  and  actively  benevo- 
lent woman.  No  class  of  sufferers  escaped  her  notice. 
The  sick  and  the  poor,  the  insane  and  the  criminal,  al- 
ways enlisted  her  feelings  in  their  behalf,  and  com- 
manded her  time  and  money. 

But  as  the   Duchess  of ,    remarks   in    a  letter 

printed  in  these  volumes  ;  "  The  poor  were  not  the  only 
beings  to   whom    she  brought  hope  and  comfort."     The 
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wealthy  and  the  titled,  and  those  in  high  stations,  were 
benefited  by  her  counsels  and  conversations.  She  nev- 
er neglected  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  such  was 
her  manner,  that  no  offence  was  ever  given  by  her  re- 
marks, but  on  the  contrary,  she  was  always  listened  to 
with  the  highest  respect  and  regard. 

Thus,  in  1831,  she  says  ;  "  With  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  her  very  pleasing  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  I 
felt  my  way  open  to  express,  not  only  my  desire  that  the 
best  blessings  might  rest  upon  them,  but  that  the  young 
Princess  might  follow  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  ; 
that  as  she  '  grew  in  stature  she  might  grow  in  favor  with 
God  and  man.'  I  also  ventured  to  remind  her  of  King 
Josiah,  who  began  to  reign  at  eight  years  old,  and  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  which  seemed  to 
be  well  received." 

Eleven  years  after  this,  in  1842,  seated  between  Prince 
Albert  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  she  says  ;  "  With  the  Prince, 
I  spoke  very  seriously  upon  the  Christian  education  of  their 
children,  the  management  cf  the  nursery,  the  infinite 
importance  of  a  holy  and  religious  life ;  how  I  had 
seen  it  in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  no  real  peace  or  prosperity 
without  it.'* 

At  Newgate,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  seated  on  her  right 
hand  and  the  Lady  Ma5^oress  on  her  left,  she  says  ;  "  I 
expressed  my  desire  that  the  attention  of  none,  particu- 
larly the  poor  prisoners,  might  be  diverted  from  attend- 
ing to  our  reading  by  the  company  there,  however  inter- 
esting, but  that  we  should  remember  thnt  the  king  of 
Kings  and  lord  of  Lords  was  present,  in  whose  fear  we 
should  abide,  and  seek  to  profit  by  what  we  heard.  I 
then  read  the  12th  chapter  of  Romans.  Idwelton  the  mer- 
cies of  God  being  the  strong  inducement  to  serve  Him, 
and  no  longer   to   be  conformed  to  this  world.     Then  I 
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finished  the  chapter,  afterwards  impressing,  onr  all  being 
members  of  one  body,  poor  and  rich,  high  and  low,  all 
one  in  Christ,  and  members  of  one  another." 

«  In  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,"  say  her  daughters, 
"  in  an  immense  drawing  room,  the  size,  and  heavy  crim- 
son, and  gold  magnificence  of  which  exceeded  any 
room  she  had  ever  seen,  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  the  conver- 
sation at  first  was  upon  the  Duchess  of  Orleans'  afflic- 
tion ; they  had  each  a  Bible  in  their  hand.     Mrs.  Fry 

read  to  them  a  few  verses,  and  commented  on  them,  on 
affliction  and  its  peaceable  fruits,  afterwards.  They  then 
spoke  of  the  children  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  the 
importance  of  their  education  and  early  foundation  in  real 
Christian  faith  ;  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  an 
eminently  devoted,  pious  woman,  deeply  responded  to 
these  sentiments.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  this 
interesting  conversation  came  to  a  close.'* 

With  M.  Guizot,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  of 
France,  "  they  spoke  of  crime  in  its  origin,  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  preven- 
tion ;  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  ;  of  education  and 
of  Scriptural  instruction.  Here  Mrs.  Fry  unhesitating- 
ly urged  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  the  univer- 
sal circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  means  ca- 
pable alone  of  controlling  the  power  of  sin,  and  shedding 
light  upon. the  darkness  of  superstition  and  infidelity." 

But  we  can  make  no  further  extracts,  but  hope  those 
we  have  given  and  what  we  have  said  will  induce  some 
few  at  least,  to  procure  and  read  the  entire  work.  We 
wish  however  to  make  an  inquiry,  one  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  education  of  children  and  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Fry. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  remarkable  talent  and 
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the  excellent,  moral,  and  religious  character,  exhibited, 
not  only  by  Mrs.  Fry,  but  by  her  whole  family  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  some  of  whom  were  considered  more 
gifted  than  herself  ? 

**A  family,"  as  observes  the  North  British  Review^ 
"possessing  the  charms  of  intellect  and  goodness  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  which  fascinated,  assimilated,  and 
enobled  all  congenial  minds,  that  came  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence;  an  influence  which  has  been  widely 
extended  ;  which  has  in  fact  reached  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  is  felt  now,  and  will  be  felt  to  the  end  of  time, 
in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  distant  tribes  of  man- 
kind." 

The  distinguished  ability  and  bene\'olent  labors 
of  John  Joseph  Gurney,  Mrs.  Fry-'s  brother,  are 
well  known.  Of  her  youngest  sister,  Priscilla  Gur- 
ney, who  died  in  1821,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.  M. 
P.,  says;  "I  have  seldom  known  a  person  of  such 
sterling  ability ;  I  have  listened  to  many  eminent 
preachers  and  many  speakers  also,  but  I  deem  her  as  per- 
fect a  speaker  as  I  ever  heard.  The  tone  of  her  voice, 
her  beauty,  the  singular  clearness  of  her  conception;  and, 
above  all,  her  own  strong  conviction  that  she  was  urging 
the  truth,  and  truth  of  the  utmost  importance — the  whole 
constituted  a  species  of  ministry  which  no  one  could 
hear,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  no  one  ever  did  hear 
without  a  deep  impression." 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  an  authority  not  likely 
tooverestimate  her  ability,  says  ;  "We  believe  this  ac- 
count does  not  exaggerate  the  impression  her  talents 
had  made  among  all  who  moved  in  her  sphere." 

But  she  had  not  cultivated  her  intellectual  powers  to 
the  neglect  of  womanly  accomplishments.     "  She  was," 
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•ay  her  nieces,  "gifted  with  a  singular  finish  and 
completeness  of  character,  very  gentle,  yet  very  bright : 
she  possessed  exquisite  taste  and  tact,  was  gifted  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  and  excelled  in  that  graceful  and  fem- 
enine,  but  rare  accomplishment,  skill  in  needlework." 

We  believe  the  true  answer  to  the  inquiry  made,  will  be 
found  on  pages  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  first  volume  of  these 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fry.  In  the  long  extracts  there  given 
from  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Gurney,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Fry,  revealing  Aer  character  and  principles,  and  describ- 
her  method  of  educating  her  children.  The  extracts  are 
too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  we  trust  our  readers  will 
sec  them.  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  such  a 
mother  may  be  considered  among  the  favored  of  the  child- 
ren of  men,  and  of  whom  the  world  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect things  both  good  and  great. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

INCENDIARY   MONOMANIA— 
PYROMANIA. 


Pyromania  is  a  name  given  by  M.  Marc,  to  the  insane 
impulse  to  destroy  houses,  churches,  and  other  inoyerty  by  fire. 
The  following  very  singular  case,  which  occured  several 
years  sir/ce,  in  Connecticut,  was,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, an  instance  of  this  kind. 

We  were  present  at  the  trial,  which  was  had  before 
the  Superior  Court,  at  Danbury,  in  October,  1841  ;  Judge 
Storrs  presiding.  The  following  account,  most  of  which 
was  published  at  the  time  of  the  trial  in  a  newspaper  in 
that  vicinity,  is  to  our  knowledge  correct. 

The  prisoner,  Nathaniel  Greenwood,  in  appearance,  is 
an  interesting  lad,  fifteen  yea.rs  of  age,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Bethel,  a  parish  in  Danbury.  He 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents,  from  England; 
and  about  three  years  ago  settled  in  Bethel.  The  first 
year  he  attended* the  district  school;  the  second  year  he 
entered  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Bethel,  and  the  past  year 
as  a  clerk  in  the  post-office,  which  is  also  connected  with 
a  store.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  neighborhood  as  an  upright,  honest 
and  inoffensive  lad,  beyond  all  suspicion  of  fault,  and  by 
his  urbanity  and  attention  to  all  with  whom  be  had  in- 
tercourse in  consequence  of  his  station,  he  had  become  a 
particular  favorite,  not  only  with  his  employer  but  with 
the  whole  village. 

In  July  and  August  last,   there  were  repeated  com- 
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plaints  by  the  citizens  of  Bethel,  that  money  inclosed  in 
letters  at  that  office,  for  New  York  and  other  places,  had 
been  purloined  from  said  letters,  before  reaching  their 
places  of  destination.  This  gave  Mr.  Seely,  the  post- 
master, great  uneasiness.  He  wrote  to  the  Post  Master 
General  for  advice  on  the  subject;  and  took  every  meas- 
ure he  deemed  possible,  without  success,  to  ascertain 
where  the  theft  was  committed ;  not  suspecting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  his  own  clerk  was  the  guilty  one. 

The  amount  thus  abstracted,  at  various  times,  which 
had  come  to  the  post-master's  knowledge,  by  the  1st  of 
September,  had  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  dollars. 
On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  August,  a  barn  belonging  to 
Mr.  Levi  Bebee,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  an  attempt 
made,  without  success,  to  destroy  a  barn  belonging  to  Mr. 
8cely,  in  the  same  way.  As  no  doubt  existed  but  that 
this  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  much  inquiry  who  could  possibly  be  the  guilty 
person  ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  robberies  com- 
mitted upon  the  letters  passing  through  the  post-office,  be- 
came the  topic  of  general  conversation  ;  but  no  suspicion 
up  to  the  1st  of  September,  rested  upon  any  one  with  any 
degree  of  confidence. 

On  the  morning  of  that  da}^  or  the  da»y  following,  about 
9  o'clock,  Mr.  Seely  found  his  store  locked  up,  and  on  in- 
quiry, discovered  that  Greenwood  had  absconded.  Con- 
viction of  his  clerk's  guilt  instantly  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  and  on  going  into  his  lodging  room,  he  found  in  the 
pocket  of  a  coat  or  vest  belonging  to  his  clerk,  three  slips 
of  paper,  written  upon,  and  as  supposed,  designed  for  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood.     One  paper  read  thus  : 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  eloped. — 
The  fact  is,  I  fired  Mr.  Bebee's  barn  and  tried  to  fire  Mr. 
Se<ely's  but  without  success." 
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Another  read  thus : 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  Team  that  I  have  eloped  ; 
the  fact  is,  I  fired  Mr.  Bebee's  barn,  and  tried  to  fire  Mr. 
Seely's  without  success.  I  was  bribed  to  fire  the  whole 
village,  by  an  accomplice  who  lives  within  twenty 
miles  of  Bethel,  but  Providence" — 

And  the  other  read  thus  : 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  eloped  ; 
the  fact  is  I  fired  Levi  Bebee's  barn  and  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  him." 

These  papers  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  parties 
were  dispatched  in  various  directions  in  pursuit  of  Green- 
wood. He  was  found  at  the  Norwalk  Hotel  the  next 
morning,  in  bed  and  asleep. 

On  being  aroused,  and  charged  with  the  offence  of  burn- 
ing the  barn,  he  shed  tears,  and  confessed  the  whole.  In 
regard  to  the  burning,  he  said  he  had  an  accomplice,  but 
refused  to  give  his  name,  who  bribed  him  to  commit  the 
deed  ;  said  his  accomplice  came  to  him  the  night  he 
burned  the  barn,  and  oflfered  him  ever  so  much  money  if 
he  would  burn  the  whole  village  ;  that  the  night  after  the 
barn  was  burned  he  had  another  interview  with  him,  and 
he  gave  him  a  roll  of  bills  amounting  to  S300.  He  gave 
an  account  of  the  various  letters  he  had  taken  money 
from  before  they  were  forwarded  from  the  post-office,  and 
the  amount  from  each.  He  named  all  Mr.  Seely  had  any 
knowledsfe  of,  and  several  more  which  had  not  come  toi 
his  knowledge,  amounting  in  all  to  something  like  S300. 
He  had  all  the  money  with  him,  in  the  identical  bills  ab- 
stracted from  the  various  letters.  A  pistol  was  also  found 
in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  near  his  bed-side.  On  interro- 
gation regarding  it,  he  said  if  he  had  heard  Mr.  Seely's 
voice  before  he  entered  his  room  he  should  have  blown 
his  own  brains  out  with  it. 
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On  his  way  back  to  Danbury,  with  the  gentleman  who 
arrested  him,  he  was  told  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  name 
of  his  accomplice,  he  would  be  sent  to  State  Prison.  On 
being  repeatedly  threatened,  he  gave  the  name  of  Mr, 
Carnes,  of  Brooklyn,  with  whom  he  said  he  was  formerly 
acquainted.  He  said  he  first  met  him  in  the  street  at 
Danbury;  afterwards  at  a  saw  mill,  and  lastly,  on  the 
night  of  the  fire  as  before  stated.  He  also  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  absconding;  the  cause,  &c. ;  said  that  on  the 
morning  he  left,  he  saw  three  men  talking  before  the 
store;  suspected  they  were  talking  about  him;  thought 
he  heard  his  name  mentioned,  and  ho  locked  up  the  store 
and  proceeded  down  the  street  towards  Norwalk;  saw 
Mr.  Bebee's  white  horse  fastened  lo  the  bars  near  the 
lime  kiln,  and  he  left  the  high-road  and  passed  over  the 
mountains,  west;  he  wandered  about  awhile  and  finally 
found  his  way  to  Redding,  where  he  hired  a  man  to  take 
him  to  Norwalk,  intending  to  go  to  New  York. 

Greenwood  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  on  an  in- 
quiry, bound  over  to  the  present  term,  on  a  charge  of 
arson,  and  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  next,  to  be 
holden  at  New  Haven,  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  mail. 
On  neglect  to  give  bail,  he  was  committed  to  the  jail  in 
Danbury,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

While  lying  in  jail  he  has  exhibited  no  signs  of  contri- 
tion, but  has  preserved  a  great  indifference  upon  all  sub- 
jects ;  and  when  conversed  with  in  regard  to  the  crimes 
charged  against  him,  would  sometimes  confess  the  whole 
freely,  and  state  many  particulars ;  and  at  other  times 
deny  all  recollection  of  the  circumstances. 

The  defence  set  up  on  the  trial  was  "  Insanity"  and  a 
great  mass  of  testimony  was  introduced  to  sustain  this 
plea. 

Dr.  A.  Brigham,  Superintendent  of  the  Retreat  for  the 
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Insane,  at  Hartford,  was  examined  at  great  length.  He 
had  examined  the  prisoner  several  times  in  the  jail  >  and 
noticed  that  his  head  was  singularly  small,,  that  his  eyes 
had  an  unnatural  look,  and  his  pulse  constantly  above 
one  hundred  and  ten  beats  in  a  minute.  From  his  re- 
peated conversations  with  him,  one  of  which  was  before 
the  prisoner  knew  that  he  was  to  be  a  witness,  together 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  the  testinoony,  the 
age  of  the  lad,  his  previous  very  good  character,  his  at- 
tacks of  epilepsy,  and  above  all,  his  account  of  an  accom- 
plice, and  the  circumstances  attending  his  firing  the  barn, 
which  he  would  at  one  time  relate  with  the  utmost  candor 
and  apparent  truthfulness,  and  then  in  a  few  hours,  deny 
the  whole,  and  deny  that  he  had  ever  stated  any  such 
things,  induced  the  Dr.  to  believe  that  the  prisoner  was 
laborino:  under  a  diseased  brain. 

Capt.  Ford,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum, at  Bloomingdale,  was  also  introduced  as  a  witness, 
who  testified  to  similar  cases  qf  lunacy  to  the  one  con- 
tended for  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  having  come  Un- 
der his  observation. 

It  was  also  shown  in  proof,  that  the  story  about  the  ac- 
complice was  a  matter  of  delusion,  if  honestly  related, 
as  such  meetings  could  not  have  existed,  and  as  no  suck 
man  as  Carnes  was  to  be  found. 

It  was  also  proved,  that  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  that  he  often  bad 
severe  head-ache,  and  could  not  sleep  unless  his  head 
was  much  elevated. 

On  the  part  of  the  State,  it  was  contended  that  thes6 
contradictory  stories,  after  the  commission  of  the  crimen 
his  wanderings  into  the  mountains;  his  total  indifference 
in  regard  to  the  proceedings  around  him,  &c.^  &c.,.  did 
not  tend  to  prove  insanity  at  the  time  the  crime  was  pei'- 
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petrated,  and  the  physicians  of  the  town  and  nwst  all 
who  knew  the  lad,  were  called  upon,  who  testified  to  the 
good  character  of  the  boy,  his  correct  business  habits, 
and  that  during  the  time  he  had  lived  in  the  place,  vw  one 
ever  suspected  but  that  his  brain  was  as  well  developed 
as  youth  in  general  of  his  age,  and  no  act  of  his  had 
ever  been  noticed  that  indicated  an  insane  mind. 

During  the. trial,  the  prisoner  sat  in  the  prisoner's  box, 
with  the  utmost  unconcern  in  regard  to  what  was  going 
forward  about  him,  and  entirely  unmoved  w^ith  any  re- 
marks of  witnesses  or  counsel  on  either  side. 

The  testimony  was  ably  summed  up  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  by  Hickok,  of  Danbury,  and  State  Attorney  Dut- 
ton,  of  Bridgeport ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  by 
Booth,  of  Danbury,  and  Bissel,  of  Norwalk. 

The  Judge  delivered  a  very  impartial  charge  to  the 
jury;  who,  after  long  deliberation,  were  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  verdict,  and  were  discharged. 

By  some  arrangement  with  the  State  Attorney,  the  case 
was  never  re-tried,  but  the  young  man  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  relatives,  and  where  we  understand 
he  has  lived  ever  since,  and  enjoyed  good  health  and 
conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  propriety. 

We  have  had  under  our  care,  several  persons  who  had 
manifested  this  insane  propensity,  to  destroy  things,  by 
fire.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  those 
who  are  now  insane  and  in  this  Institution,  is  sufficient  to 
build  a  good  Lunatic  Asylum.  But  most  of  the  so  call- 
ed pyromaniacs  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation, 
had  also  exhibited  other  insane  and  dangerous  propensi- 
ties.. Some  have  been  disposed  to  steal,  others  to  de- 
stroy by  poison,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  this 
insane  propensity  to  burn  is  rarely  the  only  one  that  is 
manifested,  and  are  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of 
their  being  considered  so  marked  and  distinct  as  to  re- 
quire a  seperate  name. 
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Most  of  the  cases  that  we  have  seen,  have  occured 
abooit  the  period  of  puberty ; — a  period  that  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce raore  or  less  constitutional  disturhnnce;  giving  rise 
to  very  bizarre  conduct,  and  sometimes  to  actual  insani- 
ty. Some  are  hysterical,  others  are  cataleptic  or  epilep- 
tic ;  and  some  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  be- 
witched, or  possessed  of  the  devil. 

We  select  from  various  authorities,  a  few  instances  of 
Incendiary  Monomania. 

*'  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  instinctive  pyro- 
mania,  was  that  of  Marie  Franck,  who  wa«  executed  for 
house-burning.  The  case  was  published  in  a  German 
journal,  from  which  it  was  cited  by  Dr.  Gall.  Within 
five  years,  Marie  Franck  fired  twelve  houses,  and  was  ar- 
rested on  the  thirteenth  attempt.  She  was  a  peasant's 
daughter,  of  little  education,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
unhappy  marriage,  had  abandoned  herself  to  habits  of 
intemperance.  In  this  state,  a  fire  occurred  in  which  she 
had  no  share.  From  the  moment  she  witnessed  this 
fearful  sight,  she  felt  a  desire  to  set  fire  to  houses,  which, 
whenever  she  had  indulged  in  strong  liquor,  was  convert- 
ed into  aa  irresistible  impulse; — she  could  give  no  other 
reason,  nor  show  any  other  motive  for  firing  so  many 
houses,  than  this  impulse  which  drove  her  to  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  fear,  the  terror,  the  repentance  she  felt, 
in  every  instance,  she  repeated  the  act.  In  other  re- 
spects, her  mind  was  sound. 

"A»«ther  characteristic  instance  has  been  cited  by  Gall. 
— A  young  girl,  of  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  disposition,  and 
whose  character  had  hitherto  been  exemplary,  made  sev- 
en different  attempts  to  burn  houses  in  a  village  near  Co- 
logne. When  interrogated  as  to  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  her  to  act  so  wickedly,  she  burst  into  tears, 
confessiafT,  that  at  certain  period s»   she  felt  her  reason 
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|»f  8ak«  her,  that  then  she  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
tii«  comnoission  of  a  deed,  of  which,  when  done  she 
l^itterly  repented.  She  was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  of  all 
criminal  intentions. 

'*Iq  another  instance,  related  by  the  same  writer,  this 
propensity  was  connected  with  imbecility,  in  the  prison 
at  Freyburg. 

•'  The  foUowitDg  instance  i«  related  in  a  well  known 
English  medical  journal : — A  girl,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  became  a  servant  to  Mr.  Becker,  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
r4iary.  Strange  t»  say,  her  master's  house  was  discover- 
ed to  be  on  fire  several  times,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
<iays,  after  die  began  to  reside  there.  The  girl  was  dis- 
oiissed,  in  consequence  of  her  master  supposing  that  she 
•was  bewitched.  Soon  afterwards,  she  got  a  place  in  an- 
other family,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  again  resort- 
ed to  her  incendiary  practices.  When  charged  with  the 
offence,  she  at  oace  confessed  it,  and  was  bitterly  grieved 
at  th^  damage  and  distress  she  had  caused.  The  judge, 
heCorewhora  she  was  tried,  very  properly  decided,  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  insanity." — Prichard. 

**  A  servant  girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  suffering 
ffom  nostalgia,  twice  committed  the  act  of  incendiarism, 
in  order  to  leave  her  masters-  She  affirmed,  thai  from 
the  momeiit  of  entering  upon  service,  she  was  beset  with 
the  desire  of  setting  something  on  fire.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  a  shade,  constantly  by  her  side,  impelled  her  to 
this  acL  This  girl  suffered  from  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
and  her  menses  were  tardy.  Henke,  in  the  7th  vol.  of 
hi*  Annals,  among  many  other  examples,  relates  that  of  a 
girl  twelve  years  of  age,  who  thrice  set  fire  to  buildings, 
and  pHrposely  suffocated  her  infant. 

**  E.  Plainer  states,  that  the  female  servant  of  a  pea- 
sant, had  twice  commited  incendiary  acts,  incited  by  an 
internal  voice,  by  which  she  was  constantly  harassed. 
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and  which  commanded  her  to  barn  something,  and  then 
destroy  herself.  This  girl  affirmed,  that  she  had  regard- 
ed with  composure  and  satisfaction,  her  first  incendiary 
act.  The  second  time,  she  hastened  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  endeavored  to  hang  herself.  No  other  intellectual 
disorder  was  observed  in  the  case  of  this  girl.  From  the 
age  of  four  years,  however,  she  had  suffered  from  spasms, 
which  degenerated  into  epilepsy.  A  violent  epileptic 
seizure  had  preceded  by  several  days,  the  second  act. 
No  obscure  insinuation,  no  opposition  nor  mortification, 
had  provoked  this  determination.  She  had  hesitated  for 
some  days. 

"In  the  7lh  vol.  of  the  Annals  of  Henke,  it  is  stated 
that  a  female  servant,  on  returning  from  a  dance  where 
she  had  been  much  heated,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
incendiary  impulse.  She  experienced  great  anxiety  du- 
ring the  three  days  of  irresolution,  which  preceeded  the 
act  of  incendiarism.  She  declared  that  she  felt,  on  see- 
ing the  fire,  a  joy>  the  like  of  which,  she  had  never  be- 
fore experienced. 

*'  An  apprentice  to  the  business  of  a  wheelwright 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  living  in  the  country,  com 
mitted  sixteen  incendiary  acts,  in  the  course  of  four 
months.  He  always  carried  with  him  a  sponge,  and  a 
thread  saturated  with  sulphur  ;  and,  although,  to  satisfy 
his  gluttony  and  pleasures,  he  might  already  have  learned 
to  steal,  and  was  destitute  of  money,  he  always  refrained 
from  robbery  during  the  conflagrations  he  had  kindled. 
He  was  not  excited  by  any  passion,  but  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  flames  was  greatly  pleased,  and  his  pleasure 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  sound  of  the  bells,  the  lam- 
entations, clamors,  cries,  and  confusion  of  the  popula- 
tion. So  soon  as  the  bells  announced  the  existence  of  a 
fire,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  work,  so  violently  were 
both  mind  and  body  agitated. — Esquirol. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

"WITCHCRAFT  AND  INSANITY 


From  the  year  1660  to  about  1700,  numerous  instances 
of  what  was  called  witchcroft,  occurred  in  New  England. 
We  do  not,  however,  now  intend  to  enter  into  any  histor- 
ical details  on  the  subject,  but  merely  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  probable  fact,  that  most,  if  not  all 
of  those  who  called  themselves  witches, — who  said  they 
were  in  league  with  evil  spirits,  and  confessed  familiarity 
with  the  devil,  were  more  or  less  insane.  Some,  perhaps, 
were  not  actually  deranged  in  mind,  but  they  were  so 
extremely  ignorant,  and  so  terrified  that  they  could  not 
understand  the  proceedings  against  them,  and  knew  not 
what  they  confessed.  As  for  those  who  pretended  that 
they  had  been  bewitched  by  persons  whom  they  accused, 
perhaps  a  few  were  some  deranged  in  mind,  but  more 
frequently  they  were  hysterical,  and  extremely  nervous 
-and  weak  minded  women  and  children,  or  wicked  impos- 
tors and  perjured  villains. 

It  is  not  very  unfrequent  in  Lunatic  Asylums,  to  hear 
"patients  accuse  themselves  of  crimes,  and  often  of  great 
^crimes,  that  they  have  never  committed  ;  and  claim  to  be 
in  the 2Jower  of  the  devil ;  and  say  that  they  have  caused 
the  sickness  and  the  pain  which  they  see,  and  they  are 
told  that  others  suffer.  This  they  assert  in  all  sincerity, 
and  with  the  firmest  conviction  that  what  they  say  is  true. 

As  a  matter  of  psychological  interest,  and  as  a  curious 
and  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  man,  though  sug- 
gestive of  humiliating  thoughts,  we   select  from  a  some- 
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what  rare  work,  "  Cotton  Mather's  Marrnalia  Christi 
Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England, 
from  1620  to  1698  ;  "  the  following  interesting  accounts  ; 
premising,  that  notwithstanding  five  or  six  pn^-sicians  re- 
turned the  accused  woman  as  '^  comjws  mentis;"  we  be- 
lieve she  was  pitiably  insane,  and  probably  had  been  so 
for  several  years. 

It  appears  from  this  history,  that  six  years  before  she 
had  been  accused  of  being  a  witch,  and  in  her  house  were 
found  "images,  puppets,  or  babies,  made  of  rags,"  very 
common  things  tofnd  in  a  crazy  woman's  room,  but  which  were 
brought  up  on  trial  against  her.  So  her  manners  and 
conversation  were  characteristically  insane.  "When 
asked  if  she  had  anyone  to  stand  by  her,  she  replied  she 
had,  and  then  looking  very  pertly  into  the  air,  she  added, 
no  he's  gone."  But  the  reader  will  be  best  able  to  judge 
of  her  condition,  after   reading   the  ensuing  history  : — 

'•  IIa?c  ipse  niisciTima  vidi." 

♦'  Four  children  of  John  Goodwin,  in  Boston,  which  had 
enjoy'd  a  religious  education,  and  answer'd  it  with  a  to- 
wardly  ingenuity  :  children  indeed  of  an  exemplary  tem- 
per and  carriage,  and  an  example  to  all  about  them  for 
piety,  honesty,  and  industry.  These  were  in  the  year 
1688,  arrested  by  a  very  stupendous  witchcraft.  The  eld- 
est of  the  children,  a  daughter  about  thirteen  years  old, 
saw  cause  to  examine  their  laundress,  the  daughter  of  a 
scandalous  Irish  woman  in  the  neighborhood,  about  some 
linen  that  was  missing;  and  the  woman  bestowing  very 
bad  language  on  the  child,  in  her  daughter's  defence,  the 
child  was  immediately  taken  with  odd  fits,  that  carried 
in  them,  something  diabolical.  It  was  not  long  before  one 
of  her  sisters,  with  two  of  her  brothers,  were  horribly 
taken  with  the  like  fits,  which  the  most  experienc'd  phy- 
sicians pronounced  extraordinary  and  preternatural :  and 
one  thing  that  the  more  confirmed  them  in  this  opinioa 
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was,  that  all  the  children  were  tormented  still  just  the 
same  part  of  their  bodies,  at  the  same  time,  the'  their 
pains  flew  like  swift  lightning  from  one  part  unto  another, 
and  they  were  kept  so  far  asunder,  that  they  neither  saw 
nor  heard  one  anothers  complaints.  At  9  or  10  a-clock 
at  night,  they  still  had  a  release  from  their  miseries,  and 
slept  all  night  pretty  comfortably.  But  when  the  day 
came,  they  were  most  miserably  handled.  Sometimes 
they  were  deaf  sometimes  dumb,  sometimes  blind ^  and 
often  all  this  at  once.  Their  tongues  would  be  drawn 
down  their  throats,  and  then  puird  out  upon  their  chins, 
to  a  prodigious  length.  Their  mouths  were  forced  open 
to  such  a  wideness  that  their  jaws  went  out  of  joint,  and 
anon,  clap  together  again  with  the  force  of  a  spring  lock: 
and  the  like  would  happen  to  their  shoulder-blades  and 
their  elbows,  and  hand  wrists,  and  several  of  their  joints. 
They  would  lie  in  a  benumb'd  condition,  and  be  drawn 
together  like  those  that  are  ty'd  neck  and  heels  ;  and 
presently  be  strelch'd  out,  yea,  drawn  back  enormously. 

They  made  piteous  out-cries,  that  they  were  cut  with 
knives,  and  struck  with  blows,  and  plain  prints  of  the 
wounds  were  seen  upon  them. 

Their  necks  would  be  broken,  so  that  their  neck-bonie 
would  seem  dissolv'd  unto  them  that  felt  after  it;  and 
yet  on  the  sudden  it  would  become  again  so  stiff,  that 
there  was  no  stirring  of  their  heads :  yea,  their  heads 
would  be  twisted  almost  round  ;  and  if  the  main  force 
of  their  friends  at  any  time  obstructed  a  dangerous  mo- 
tion which  they  seem'd  upon,  they  would  roar  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  when  devotions  were  performed  with  them, 
their  hearing  was  utterly  taken  from  them.  The  minis- 
ters of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  keeping  a  day  of  prayer 
with  fasting,  on  this  occasion,  at  the  troubl'd  house,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  children  was  immediately,  happily, 
finally  deliver'd  from  all   its  trouble.      But   the  magis- 
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trates  being  awakened  by  the  noise  of  these  grievous  and 
horrid  occurrences,  examined  the  person  who  was  un- 
der the  suspicion  of  having  eipploy'd  these  troublesome 
dccmons  ;  and  she  gave  such  a  wretched  account  of  her- 
self, that  she  was  committed  unto  the  gaoler's  custody. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  woman  (whose  name  was 
Glover)  was  brought  upon  her  trial ;  but  then  the  Court 
could  have  no.  answers  from  her,  but  in  the  Irish,  which 
was  her  native  language,  although  she  understood  En- 
glish very  well,  and  had  accustomed  her  whole  family 
to  none  but  Engh'sh  in  her  former  conversation.  When 
she  pleaded  to  her  indictment,  it  was  with  owning  and 
bragging,  rather  than  denial  of  her  guilt.  And  the  inter- 
preters, by  whom  the  communication  between  the  bench 
and  the  barr  was  managed,  were  made  sensible  that  a 
syell  had  been  laid  by  another  witch  on  this,  to  prevent 
he"r  telling  tales,  by  confining  her  to  a  language,  which, 
'twas  hoped,  no  body  would  understand.  The  woman's 
house  being  searched,  several  images,  or  poppets,  or  ba- 
bies, made  of  rags,  and  stuffed  with  goat's  hair,  were 
thence  produced,  and  the  vile  woman  confessed,  that  her 
way  to  torment  the  objects  of  her  malice,  was  by  wetting 
of  her  finger  with  her  spittle,  and  stroaking  of  those  little 
images.  The  abus'd  children  were  then  present  in  the 
court,  the  woman  kept  still  stooping  and  shrinking,  as 
one  that  was  almost  prest  unto  death  with  a  mighty 
weight  upon  her.  But  one  of  the  images  being  brought 
unto  her,  she  odly  and  swiftly  started  up,  and  snatch'd 
it  into  her  hand  :  but  she  had  no  sooner  snatch'd  it,  than 
one  of  the  children  fell  into  sad  fits  before  the  whole  as- 
sembly. The  judges  had  their  just  apprehensions  at 
this,  and  carefully  causing  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment, they  still  found  the  same  event  of  it,  tho'  the  chil- 
dren saw  not  when  the  hand  of  the  witch  was  laid  upoa 
the  images.     They  ask'd  her   whether  she    had  any  to 
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stand  by  her?  She  reply'd,  she  had ;  and  looking  very 
pertly  into  the  air,  she  added,  wo,  he's  gone  !  and  she. then 
acknowledg'd  that  she  had  one,  who  was  her  'prince; 
with  whom  she  mention'd  I  know  not  what  communion. 
For  which  cause  the  night  after,  she  was  heard  expostu- 
lating with  a  devil  for  his  thus  deserting  her,  telling  him, 
that  because  he  had  served  her  so  basely  and  falsely  she  had 
confessed  all. 

However,  to  make  all  clear,  the  court  appointed  five 
or  six  phj'sicians  to  examine  her  very  strictly,  whether 
she  was  no  way  craz'd  in  her  intellectuals.  Divers  hours 
did  they  spend  with  her;  and  in  all  that  while  no  dis- 
course came  from  her,  but  what  was  agreeable  ;  particu- 
larly when  they  ask'd  her,  what  she  thought  would  be- 
come of  her  soul,  she  reply'd,  you  ash  me  a  very  solemn 
question^  and  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  it.  She  profest 
herself  a  Roman  Catholick,  and  could  recite  her  Pater- 
noster in  Latin  very  readily  ;  but  there  was  one  clause  or 
two  always  too  hard  for  her,  whereof  she  said,  she  could 
not  repeat  it,  if  she  might  have  all  the  world. 

In  the  upshot,  the  doctors  return'd  her  combos  mentis^ 
and  sentence  of  death  was  past  upon  her.  Divers  days 
past  between  her  being  arraign'd  and  condemn'd  :  and 
in  this  time  one  if?^gAes  testify'd,  that  her  neighbor  (call'd 
Howen)  who  was  cruelly  bewitch'd  unto  death  about  six 
years  before,  laid  her  death  to  the  charge  of  this  woman, 
and  bid  her  (the  said  Hughes)  to  remember  this;  for 
within  six  y^^ars  there  would  be  occasion  to  mention  it. 
One  of  Hughes's  children  was  presently  taken  ill  in  the 
same  woful  manner  that  Goodwin's ;  and  particularly 
the  boy,  in  the  night  cry'd  out,  that  a  blacJc  person  with  a 
blue  cap  in  the  room  tortured  him,  and  that  they  try'd 
with  their  hand  in  the  bed,  for  to  pull  out  his  bowels. 
The  mother  of  tlie  boy  went  unto  Glover  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  asked  licr,  why  she  tortured  her  poor  lad  at  such 
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a  rate?  Glover  answered,  because  of  the  wrong  she 
had  receiv'd  trotn  her ;  and  boasted,  that  she  had  come 
at  him  as  a  black  person  with  a  blue  rap;  and  with  her 
hand  in  the  bed,  would  have  pulled  his  bowels  out,  but 
could  not.  Hughes  denied  that  she  had  wronged  her  ; 
and  Glover  then  desiring  to  see  the  boy,  wished  him  well; 
upon  which  he  had  no  more  of  his  indispositions.  After 
the  condemnation  of  the  woman,  I  did  myself  give  divers 
visits  unto  her;  wherein  she  told  me,  that  she  did  use  to 
be  at  meetings,  where  her  prince  with  four  more  were 
present.  She  told  me  who  the  four  were,  and  plainly 
said,  that  her  pri?ice  was  the  devil.  When  I  told  her  that 
and  how  her  prince  had  cheated  her,  she  reply'd,  if  it 
be  so,  I  am  sorry  for  that !  And  when  she  dcclin'd  an- 
swering some  things  that  I  ask'd  her,  she  told  me,  she 
would  fain  give  me  a  full  answer,  but  her  spirits  would 
not  give  her  leave  ;  nor  could  she  consent,  she  said,  with- 
out their  leave,  that  I  should  pray  for  her.  At  her  execu- 
tion, she  said,  the  afflicted  children  should  notbereliev'd 
by  her  death,  for  others  besides  she,  had  a  hand  in  their  af- 
fliction. Accordingly  the  three  children  continu'd  in 
their  furnace  as  before ;  and  it  grew  rather  seven  times 
hotter  than  it  was.  In  their  fits  they  cr^-'d  out  [they] 
and  [them]  as  the  authors  of  all  their  miseries  ;  but  who 
that  [they]  and  [them]  were,  thc}'^  were  unable  to  de- 
clare :  yet,  at  last,  one  of  the  children  was  able  to 
discern  their  shapes,  and  utter  their  names.  A  blow  at 
the  place  where  the}'  saw  the  spectre,  was  always  felt 
by  the  boy  himself,  in  that  part  of  his  body  that  answer- 
ed what  might  be  stricken  at :  and  this,  tljo'  his  back 
were  turn'd,  and  the  thing  so  done,  that  there  could  be 
no  collusion  in  it.  But  as  a  blow  at  the  spectre  always 
hurt  him,  so  it  always  help'd  him  too  :  for  after  the  ago- 
nies to  which  a  push  or  stab  at  that  had  put  him,  were 
over    (as  in  a  minute  or  two  they  would  be)    he    would 
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have  a  respite  from  his  ails  a  considerable  w])ile,  and  the 
spectre  would  be  gone  :  yea,  'twas  very  credibly  affirm- 
ed, that  a  dangerous  woman  or  two  in  the  town  receiv'd 
wounds  by  the  blows  thus  given  to  their  spectres.  The 
calamities  of  the  children  went  on  till  they  barked  at  one 
another  like  dogs,  and  then  purred  like  so  many  cats. 
They  would  complain  that  they  were  in  a  red-hot  oven  ; 
and  sweat  and  pant  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  really 
so.  Anon  they  would  say  that  cold  water  was  thrown 
on  them,  at  which  they  would  shiver  very  much. 

They  would  complain  of  blows  with  great  cudgels 
laid  upon  them,  and  we  that  stood  by,  though  we  could 
see  no  cudgels,  yet  could  see  the  marks  of  the  blows  in 
red  streaks  upon  their  flesh. 

They  would  complain  of  being  roasted  on  an  invisible 
spit ;  and  lie  and  roll  and  groan  as  if  it  liad  been  most 
sensibly  so  ;  and  by  and  by  shriek  that  knives  were  cut- 
ting of  them.  They  would  complain  that  their  heads 
■were  nail'd  unto  the  floor,  and  it  was  beyond  an  ordina- 
ry strength  to  pull  them  from  thence.  They  would  be  so 
limber  sometimes,  that  it  was  judg'd  every  bone  they 
had  might  be  bent ;  and  anon  so  stifl',  that  not  a  joint  of 
them  could  be  stirr'd. 

One  of  them  dreamt  that  something  was  growing  with- 
in his  skin,  cross  one  of  his  ribs.  An  expert  chirurgeon 
searcht  the  place,  and  found  there  a  brass  pin,  which 
could  not  possibly  come  to  lie  there  as  it  did,  without  a 
prestigious  and  mysterious  conveyance.  Sometimes  they 
would  be  very  mad ;  and  then  they  would  climb  over 
high  fences  ;  yea,  they  would  fly  like  geese,  and  be  car- 
ried with  an  incredible  swiftness  tlirough  the  air,  having 
but  just  their  toes  now  and  then  upon  tiie  ground,  (some- 
times not  once  in  twenty  foot)  and  their  arms  wav'd  like 
the  wings  of  a  bird.  They  were  often  very  near  drown- 
ing or  burning  of  themselves  ;  and  they    often  strangled 
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themselves  with  their  neckcloths  ;  but  the  providence  of 
God  still  order'd  the  seasonable  succors  of  them  that 
look'd  after  them.  If  there  happened  any  mischief  to  be 
done  w^here  they  were,  as  the  dirtying  of  a  garment,  or 
spilling  of  a  cup,  or  breaking  of  a  glass,  they  would 
laugh  excessively. 

But  upon  the  least  reproof  of  their  parents,  they  were 
thrown  into  inexpressible  anguish,  and  roar  as  excessive- 
ly. It  usually  took  up  abundance  of  time  to  dress  them 
or  undress  them,  thro'  the  strange  postures  into  which 
they  would  be  twisted,  on  purpose  to  hinder  it;  and  yet 
the  damons  did  not  know  our  thoughts :  for  if  we  us'd  a 
jargon,  and  said,  untie  his  neckcloth,  but  the  party  bidden 
understood  our  meaning  to  be  untie  his  shooe  ;  the  neck- 
cloth, and  not  the  shooe,  has  been  by  writhen  postures 
rendred  strangely  inaccessible.  In  their  beds  they  would 
be  sometimes  treated  so,  that  no  cloaths  could  for  an  hour 
or  two  be  laid  upon  them.  If  they  were  bidden  to  do 
a  needless  thing  (as  to  rub  a  clean  table)  they  were  able 
to  do  it  unmolested  ;  but  if  to  do  any  useful  thing  (as  to 
rub  a  dirty  table)  they  would  presently,  with  many  tor- 
ments be  made  uncapablc. 

They  were  sometimes  hindred  from  eating  their  meals, 
by  having  their  teeth  set,  when  anything  was  carrying 
unto  their  mouths.  If  there  were  any  discourse  of  God, 
or  Christ,  or  any  of  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  and  are 
eternal,  they  would  be   cast  into  intolerable  anguishes. 

All  praying  to  God,  and  reading  of  his  word,  would 
occasion  'em  a  very  terrible  vexation.  Their  own  ears 
would  then  be  stopt  with  their  own  hands,  and  they 
would  roar,  and  howl,  and  shriek,  and  hollow,  to  drown 
the  voice  of  the  devotions;  yea,  if  any  one  in  the  room 
took  up  a  bible,  to  look  into  it,  tho'  the  children  could  see 
nothing  of  it,  as  being  in  a  crowd  of  spectators,  or  hav- 
ing their  faces  another  way,  yet  would  they  be  in  won- 
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derful  torments  till  the  bible  was  laid  aside.  Briefly, 
No  good  thing  might  then  be  endur'd  near  those  children, 
which  while  they  were  themselves  lov'd  every  good 
thing,  in  a  measure  that  proclaimed  in  them  the  fear  of 
God.  If  I  said  unto  them,  Child,  cry  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  their  teeth  were  instantly  set.  If  I  said.  Yet, 
child,  look  unto  him!  their  eyes  were  instantly  pull'd  so 
far  into  their  heads,  that  we  fear'd  they  could  never  have 
us'd  them  any  more. 

It  was  the  eldest  of  these  children  that  fell  chiefly  un- 
der my  own  observation  :  For  I  took  her  home  to  my  own 
family,  partly  out  of  compassion  to  her  parents,  but  chief- 
ly, that  I  might  be  a  critical  eye-witness  of  things  that 
would  enable  me  to  confute  the  sadducism  of  this  de- 
bauch'd  age.  Here  she  continu'd  well  for  some  days  : 
applying  her  self  to  actions  of  industry  and  piety  :  But 
Nov.  20,  1688,  she  cry'd  out,  Ah,  they  have  found  me  out! 
and  immediately  she  fell  inlo  her  fits  :  wherein  we  often 
observ'd,  that  she  would  cough  up  a  ball  as  big  as  a  small 
egg  into  the  side  of  her  wind-pipe,  that  would  near  choak 
her,  till  by  stroaking  and  by  drinking  it  was  again  carry 'd 
down. 

When  I  pray'd  in  the  room,  first  her  hands  were  with 
a  strong,  tho'  not  even  force,  clapt  upon  her  ears:  And 
when  her  hands  were  by  our  force  pull'd  away,  she  cry'd 
out,  They  make  such  a  noise,  I  cannot  hear  a  word !  She 
complain'd  that  Glover's  chain  was  upon  her  leg;  and 
assaying  to  go,  her  gate  was  exactly  such  as  the  chahi'd 
witch  had  before  she  dy'd.  When  her  tortures  pass'd 
over,  still  frolics  would  succeed,  wherein  she  would  con- 
tinue hours,  yea,  days  together,  talking  perhaps  never 
wickedly,  but  always  wittily  beyond  herself:  And  at 
certain  provocations  her  torments  would  renew  upon  her, 
till  we  had  left  off"  to  give  them ;  yet  she  frequently  told 
us  in  these    frolics,   That  if  she    might   but    steal  or  be 
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drunk,  she  should  be  well  immediately.  She  told  us, 
that  she  must  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  our  well,  (and  we 
had  much  ado  to  hinder  it)  for  they  said  there  was  plate 
there,  and  they  would  bring  her  up  safely  again. 

We  wonder'd  at  this  :  For  she  had  never  heard  of  any 
plate  there ;  and  we  our  selves,  who  had  newly  bought 
the  house,  were  ignorant  of  it ;  but  the  former  owner  of  the 
house  just  then  coming  in,  told  us  there  had  been  plate  for 
many  years  lost  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Moreover,  one 
singular  passion  that  frequently  attended  her,  was  this  ; 

An  invisible  chain  would  be  clapt  about  her,  and  she 
in  much  pain  and  fear,  cry  out  when  [they]  began  to  put 
it  on.  Sometimes  we  could  with  our  hands  knock  it  off, 
as  it  began  to  be  fasten'd  :  But  ordinarily,  when  it  was 
on,  she  would  be  pull'd  out  of  her  seat,  with  such  vio*- 
lence,  towards  the  fire,  that  it  was  as  much  as  one  or  two 
of  us  could  do  to  keep  her  out.  Her  eyes  were  not 
brought  to  be  perpendicular  to  her  feet,  when  she  rose 
out  of  her  seat,  as  the  mechanism  of  an  humane  body  re- 
quires in  them  that  rise  ;  but  she  was  dragg'd  wholly  by 
other  hands.  And  if  we  stamp'd  on  the  hearth,  just  be- 
tween her  and  the  fire,  she  scream'd  out,  That  by  Jarring: 
the  chain,  we  hurt  her. 

I  may  add,  that  [they]  put  an  unseen  rope,  with  a 
cruel  noose,  about  her  neck,  whereby  she  was  choak'd 
until  she  was  black  in  the  face:  And  tho'  it  was  got  off 
before  it  had  kill'd  her  ;  yet  there  were  the  red  marks  cf 
it,  and  of  a  finger  and  a  thumb  near  it,  remaining  to  be 
seen  for  some  while  afterwards.  Furthermore,  not  only 
upon  her  own  looking  into  the  bible,  but  if  any  one  else 
in  the  room  did  it,  wholly  unknown  to  her^  she  would  fall 
into  unsufferable  torments. 

A  Quaker's  book  being  brought  her,  she  could  quietly 
read  whole  pages  of  it;  only  the  name  of  GOD  and 
CHRIST,  she  still  skipp'd  over,  being  unable  to  pro- 
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nounce  it,  except  sometimes,  stammering  a  minute  or 
two,  or  more  upon  it :  And  when  we  urg'd  her  to  tell 
what  the  word  was  that  she  miss'd,  she  would  saj'',  I 
must  not  speak  it:  They  say  I  must  not.  You  know 
what  it  is:  'Tis  G,  and  O,  and  D.  But  a  book  against 
Quakerism  [they]  would  not  allow  her  to  meddle  with. 
Such  books  as  it  might  have  been  profitabe  and  edifying 
for  her  to  read,  and  especially  her  catechisms,  if  she  did 
but  offer  to  read  a  line  in  them,  she  would  be  cast  into 
hideous  convulsions,  and  be  tost  about  the  house  like  a 
foot  ball:  Bat  books  of  jests  being  shewn  her,  she  could 
read  them  well  enough,  and  have  cunning  descants  up- 
on them.  Popish  books  (they)  would  nothinder  her  from 
reading;  but  (they)  w-ould  from  reading  books  against 
Popery.  A  book  which  pretends  to  prove,  ,TAai  there  are 
no  witches,  was  easily  read  by  her ;  only  the  name  devils 
and  witches  might  not  be  utter'd.  A  book  which  proves 
That  there  are  witches,  being  exhibited  unto  her,  she  might 
not  read  it :  And  that  expression  in  the  story  of  Ann  Cole, 
about  running  to  the  rock,  always  threw  her  into  sore  con- 
vulsions. 

Divers  of  these  trials  were  made  by  many  witnesses  : 
But  I  considering  that  there  might  be  a  snare  in  it,  put  a 
seasonable  stop  to  this  fanciful  business.  Only  I 
could  not  but  be  amaz'd  at  one  thing:  A  certain  Prayer- 
book  being  brought  her,  she  not  only  could  read  it  very 
well,  but  also  did  read  a  large  part  of  it  over,  calling  it 
her  bible,  and  putting  a  more  than  ordinary  respect  upon 
it.  If  she  were  going  into  her  tortures,  at  the  tender  of 
this  book,  she  would  recover  her  self  to  read  it :  only  when 
she  came  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  now  and  then  occurring 
in  that  book,  she  would  have  her  eyes  put  out;  so  that 
she  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  then  she  could  read 
again.  Whereas  also  there  are  scriptures  in  that  book,  she 
could  read  them  there;  butifanv  shew'dherthe  vcrv  same 
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scriptures  in  the  bible  it  self,  she  should  sooner  die  than 
read  them :  And  she  was  "likewise  made  unable  lo 
read  the  Psalms  in  an  ancient  metre,  which  this  Pra^'er- 
book  had  in  the  same  volume  with  it. 

Besides  these,  there  was  another  inexplicable  thing 
in  her  condition.  Ever  now  and  then,  an  invisible  horse 
would  be  brought  unto  her  by  those  whom  she  only  call'd 
(them,)  and  (her  company,)  upon  the  approtich  of  which, 
her  eyes  would  be  still  clos'd  up:  For  (said  she)  they  say 
I  am  a  tell-tale,  and  therefore  will  not  let  me  see  them. 
Hereupon  she  would  give  a  spring  as  one  mounting  an 
horse,  and  setting  her  self  in  a  riding  posture,  she  would 
in  her  chair  be  agitated,  as  one  sometimes  ambling,  some- 
times trotting,  and  sometimes  galloping  very  furiously. 
In  these  motions  we  could  not  perceive  that  she  was 
mov'd  by  the  stress  of  her  feet  upon  the  ground,  for  oft- 
en she  touched  it  not.  When  she  had  rode  a  minute  or 
two,  she  would  seem  to  l)e  at  a  rendezvous  with  (them) 
that  were  (her  company,)  and  there  she  would  maintain 
a  discourse  with  them,  asking  them  many  questions  con- 
cerning herself  (we  gave  her  none  of  ours)  and  have  an- 
swers from  them  which  indeed  none  but  her  self  perceiv- 
ed. Then  would  she  return  and  inform  us,  Hotv  (they)  did 
intend  to  handle  her  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  some 
other  things  that  she  inquir'd.  Her  horse  would  some- 
times throw  her  with  much  violence  ;  especially  if  any 
one  stabb'd  or  cut  the  air  under  her.  But  she  would 
briskly  mount  again,  and  perform  her  fantastick  journics, 
mostly  in  her  chair  ;  but  sometimes  also  she  would  be 
carry'd  from  her  chair,  out  of  one  room  into  another,  very 
odly,  in  the  postures  of  a  riding  woman.  At  length, 
she  pretended,  that  her  horse  could  ride  up  the  stairs  ; 
and  unto  admiration  she  rode,  (that  is,  was  toss'd  as  one 
that  rode)  up  the  stairs.  There  then  stood  open  the  study 
of  one  belonging  to  the  family  :  Into  which  entring,  she 
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stood  immediately  on  her  feet,  and  cry'd  out.  They 
are  gone  !  They  are  gone  !  They  say  that  they  cannot, 
'  God  won't  let  'em  come  here  !  Adding  a  reason  for 
it,  which  the  owner  of  the  study  thought  more  kind  than 
true.  And  she  presently  and  perfectly  came  to  her  self, 
so  that  her  whole  discourse  and  carriage  was  altered 
unto  the  greatest  measure  of  sobriety  ;  and  she  sate  read- 
ing of  the  bible  and  other  good  books,  for  a  good  part  of 
the  afternoon.  Her  affairs  calling  her  anon  to  go  down 
again,  the  dcemons  were  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  as  bad 
upon  her  as  before  ;  and  her  Aorse  was  waiting  for  her. 
Some  then  to  see  whether  there  had  not  been  a  fal- 
lacy in  what  had  newly  hapned,  resolv'd  for  to  have  her 
up  unto  the  study,  where  she  had  been  at  ease  before; 
but  she  was  then  so  strangely  distorted,  that  it  was  an 
extream  difficulty  to  drag  her  up  stairs.  The  dcemons 
would  pull  her  out  of  the  people's  hands,  and  make  her 
heavier  and  perhaps  three  of  herself.  With  incredible 
toil,  (tho'  she  kept  screaming,  They  say  I  must  not  go  in,) 
she  was  pull'd  in;  where  she  was  no  sooner-got,  but  she 
could  stand  on  her  feet,  and  with  an  alter'd  note,  say, 
Now  I  am  well. 

She  would  be  faint  at  first,  and  say.  She  felt  some- 
thing to  go  out  of  her!  (the  noises  whereof  we  some- 
times heard,  like  those  of  a  mouse)  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  she  would  apply  her  self  to  devotion,  and  express 
her  self  with  discretion,  as  well  as  ever  in  her  life. 

To  satlsfie  some  strangers,  the  experiment  was  divers 
times  with  the  same  success,  repeated  ;  until  my  lothness 
to  have  any  thing  done  like  making  a  charm  of  a  room, 
caused  me  to  forbid  the  repetition  of  it.  But  enough  of 
this.  The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,.  kept  an- 
other day  of  prayer  wiih  fasting,  for  Goodwin's  afflicted 
family:  After  which,  the  children  had  a  sensible,  but  a 
gradual  abatement  of  their  sorrows,  until  perfect  ease  wa» 
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at  length  restor'd  unto  them.  The  young  woman  dwelt  at 
my  house  the  rest  of  the  winter  ;  having  by  a  vertuous 
conversation  made  her  self  enough  welcome  to  the  fami- 
ly. But  e're  long,  I  thought  it  convenient  for  me  lo  en- 
tertain my  congregation  with  a  sermon  on  the  memorable 
providences  wherein  these  children  had  been  concern'd, 
(afterwards  published.)  When  I  begun  to  study  my  ser- 
mon, her  tormenters  again  seiz'd  upon  her,  and  manag'd 
her  with  a  special  design,  as  was  plain,  to  disturb  me  ia 
what  I  was  then  about. 

In  the  worst  of  her  extravagancies  formerly,  she  was 
more  dutiful  to  myself  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  But 
now  her  whole  carriage  to  me  was  with  a  sawciness, 
which  I  was  not  used  any  where  to  be  treated  withal. 
She  would  knock  at  my  study  door,  affirming  that  some 
below  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  though  there  was 
none  that  ask'd  for  me.  And  when  I  chid  her  for  tellins: 
what  was  false,  her  answer  was,  Mrs.  Mather  is  always 
glad  to  see  you!  She  would  call  to  me  with  numberless  im- 
pertinences :  And  when  I  came  down,  she  would  throw 
things  at  me  though  none  of  them  could  ever  hurt  me : 
and  she  would  hecter  me  at  a  strange  rate  for  something 
I  was  doing  above,  and  threaten  me  with  mischief  and  re-, 
proach,  that  should  revenge  it.  Few  tortures  now  attend- 
ed her,  but  such  as  were  provok'd.  Her  frolics  were 
numberless,  if  we  may  call  them  hers.  I  was  in  Latin 
telling  some  young  gentlemen,  that  if  I  should  bid  her 
look  to  God,  her  eyes  would  be  put  out:  Upon  which  her 
eyes  were  presently  serv'd  so.  Perceiving  that  her 
troublers  understood  Latin,  some  trials  were  thereupoa 
made  whether  they  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
which  it  seems  they  also  did;  but  the  Jndian  languages 
they  did  seem  not  so  well  to  understand. 

When  we  went  unto  prayer,  the  damons  would  throw 
her  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  him  that  pray'd,  where  sh© 
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•would  whistle,  and  sing,  and  yell,  to  drown  the  voice 
of  prayer,  and  she  would  fetch  blows  with  her  fist,  and 
kicks  with  her  foot,  at  the  man  that  pray'd  :  But  still  her 
fist  and  foot  would  always  recoyl,  when  they  came  with- 
in an  inch  or  two  of  him,  as  if  rebounding  against  a  wall : 
and  then  she  would  beg  hard  of  other  people  to  strike 
him,  which  (you  may  be  sure)  not  being  done,  she  cry'd 
out,  he  has  wounded  me  in  the  head.  But  before  the 
prayer  was  over,  she  would  be  laid  for  dead,  wholly 
senseless,  and  unto  (appearance)  breathless,  with  her 
belly  swell'd  like  a  drum  ;  and  sometimes  with  croak- 
ing noises  in  her.  Thus  would  she  lie,  most  exactly 
with  the  stiffness  and  posture  of  one  that  had  been  two 
davs  laid  out  for  dead.  Once  lying  thus,  as  he  that  was 
praying,  was  alluding  to  the  words  of  the  Canaanitess, 
and  saying.  Lord,  have  mercy  on  a  daughter  vex't  with 
a  devil,  there  came  a  big,  but  low  voice  from  her,  in 
which  the  spectators  did  not  see  her  mouth  to  move, 
there's  two  or  three  of  us.  When  prayer  was  ended,  she 
would  revive  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  continue  as  frol- 
icksome  as  before. 

She  thus  continu'd  until  Saturday  towards  the  evening; 
when  she  essay'd  with  as  nimble,  and  various,  and 
pleasant  an  application,  as  could  easily  be  us'd,  for  lo 
divert  the  young  folks  in  the  family  from  such  exercises, 
as  it  was  proper  to  meet  the  Sabbath  withal :  but  they  re- 
fusing to  be  diverted,  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  waked  perfectly  herself,  weeping  bitter- 
ly to  remember  what  had  befallen  her.  When  Christ- 
mas arrived,  both  she  at  m}--  house,  and  her  sister  at 
home,  were  by  the  damons  made  very  drunk,  though  we 
are  fully  satisfied  they  had  no  strong  drink  to  make  them 
60  ;  nor  would  they  willingly  have  been  so  to  have  gain- 
ed the  world.  When  she  began  lo  feel  her  self  drunk, 
she  complained,  Oh  !  they  say  they  will  have  me  to  keep 
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Christmas  with  them.  They  will  disgrace  me  when  they 
can  do  nothing  else.  And  immediately  the  ridiculous 
behaviours  of  one  drunk,  were  with  a  wondrous  exact- 
ness, represented  in  her  speaking,  and  reeling,  and 
spewing,  and  anon  sleeping,  till  she  was  well  again. 
At  last  the  dcBmons  put  her  upon  saying  that  she  was  d-^- 
ing,  and  the  matter  prov'd  such,  that  we  fear'd  she  really 
was  ;  for  she  lay,  she  toss'd,  she  pull'd,  just  like  one  dy- 
ing, and  urg'd  hard  for  some  one  to  die  widi  her,  seeming 
loth  to  die  alone.  She  argu'd  concerning  death,  with  a 
paraphrase  on  the  thirty-first  Psalm,  in  strains  that  quite 
amaz'd  us  :  And  concluded  that  though  she  was  loth  to 
die,  yet  if  God  said  she  must,  she  must!  Adding,  that 
the  Indians  would  quickly  shed  much  blood  in  the  coun- 
trey,  and  horrible  tragedies  would  be  acted  in  the  land. 
Thus  the  vexations  of  the  children  ended. 

But  after  a  while,  they  began  again;  and  then  one 
particular  minister  taking  a  particular  compassion  on  the 
family,  set  himself  to  serve  them  in  the  methods  pre- 
scrib'd  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly,  the 
Lord  being  besought  thrice  in  three  days  of  prayer,  with 
fasting  on  this  occasion,  the  family  then  saw  their  deliver- 
ance perfected;  and  the  children  afterwards,  all  of 
them,  not  only  approv'd  themselves  devout  christians  but 
unto  the  praise  of  God  reckon'd  these  their  aflflictions 
among  the  special  incentives  of  their  Christianity. 

The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  afterwards 
accompany'd  the  printed  narrative  of  these  things  with 
their  attestation  to  the  truth  of  it.  And  when  it  was  re- 
printed at  London,  the  famous  Mr.  Baxter  prefixed  a 
preface  unto  it,  wherein  he  says,  this  great  instance  comes 
with  such  convincing  evidence,  that  he  must  he  a  very  obdurate 
Sadducee,  that  will  not  believe  it. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

Dr.  William  Stokes, 
OF  THE  Mount  Hope  Institution,  near  Baltimore,  Md., 

AND   THE 

American  Journal  of  Insanity. 


In  the  April  No.  of  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  1848, 
the  Editor  gave  a  brief  account  of  several  Institutions  for 
the  insane  that  he  visited  during  an  excursion  to  the  South. 
He  thus  mentions  his  visit  to  Mount  Hope  Institution. 

"  The  Mount  Hope  Hospital  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
Baltimore  ;  it  belongs  to  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  and  is 
wholly  under  their  management.  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Balti- 
more, visits  it  daily.  He  was  at  the  hospital  when  we 
called,  and  with  one  of  the  Sisters  accompanied  us  thro' 
the  entire  establishment,  which  we  found  very  neat  and 
in  good  order.  The  number  of  insane  was  about  sixty, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  women.  This  hospital  also 
receives  cases  of  mania  a  potu.  The  institution  is  de- 
fective in  many  respects,  especially  as  to  proper  means 
of  heating  and  ventilation;  in  facilities  for  affording  labor 
to  patients,  and  w^e  should  also  say  in  Medical  Supervision. 
Dr.  Stokes  is  well  qualified,  we  believe,  for  the  care  of 
the  insane,  but  he  is,  we  understand,  only  hired  to  visit 
the  institution  daily  and  prescribe  for  such  patients  as  the 
Sisters  request.  In  his  late  Report  he  dwells  at  consid- 
erable length  on  the  great  importance  of  medical  treat- 
ment in  insanity,  and  apprehends  Medical  Officers  of  in- 
sane institutions   have  neglected  too  much  the  resources 
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of  medicine.  This  may  be  correct,  but  if  so,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  a  household  of  insane  persons  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident  Physician,  who  can 
vary  the  treatment  according  to  circumstances.  Every 
one  experienced  in  the  care  of  the  insane  well  knows 
that  at  no  other  time  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  are  the 
services  of  a  physician  more  essential  in  a  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum than  in  the  evening.  Besides  it  must  be  difficult  to 
establish  a  uniform  and  good  system  of  moral  treatment^ 
unless  the  selection,  instruction  and  discharge  of  the  at- 
tendants on  patients,  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Med- 
ical Officer. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Hospital  as  to  neatness,  was  in  ex- 
cellent order,  and  we  could  not  but  admire  the  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  of  the  pious  and  benevolent  females  who 
have  charge  of  it.  They  are  we  believe  most  faithful 
and  excellent  aurses." 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
the  foregging  remarks  were  dictated  by  kind  and  respect- 
ful feelings  towards  Dr.  Stokes,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  Institution.  But  to  our  surprise  Dr.  Stokes  thinks  dif- 
ferently ;  and  in  October  last  sent  us  the  following  let- 
ter, which  we  cheerfully  publish,  and  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. 

"Baltimore,  Oct.  3,  1S4S. 
"Dr.  Brigham, 

"  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Insanity  : — 
"Sir: — I  must  be  allowed  to  notice  briefly  the  re- 
marks contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Insanity,  and  written  by  you,  in  regard  to  Mount  Hope 
Institution.  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  deep 
regret,  that  you  should  have  inspected  the  institution  un- 
der the  influence  of  feelings,  which  prevented  your  form- 
ing an  unbiassed  and  correct  judgment  of  its  arrange- 
ments and  medical  supervision.      Otherwise,  I  am  sure. 
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you  would  not  have  given  expression  to  statements  so 
prejudicial  to  the  establishment,  and  yet  so  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  fact.  You  have  not  only  expressed  opinions 
well  calculated  to  injure  it  without  the  shadow  of  evi* 
dence,  but  you  have  asserted,  in  regard  to  myself,  as  its 
Physician,  what  is  perfectly  destitute  of  foundation. 

As  regards  our  means  of  heating  and  ventilation^  yoa 
have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  saying  they  are  defect- 
ive. The  arrangements  for  warmth  and  ventilation  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  similar  establishment  in  this  Coun- 
try or  in  Europe.  I  say  this  advisedly,  having  myself 
visited  most  of  any  repute.  The  new  wing  and  centre 
are  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces  in  the  basement.  These 
supply  the  apartments  and  hall  with  a  constant  and  reg- 
ular influx  of  warm  pure  air,  and  in  such  abundance  as 
to  maintain  the  whole  at  a  pleasant,  uniform  tempera- 
ture in  the  coldest  weather  in  winter.  The  old  wing  and 
the  Lodge  are  equally  well  healed  by  well  arranged  and 
well  protected  stoves.  In  reference  to  our  means  of  ven- 
tilation, it  is  invariably  remarked  by  visiters,  with  sur- 
prise, that  there  should  exist  here  such  a  perfect  free- 
dom from  the  closeness  and  impurity  of  air  observ* 
ed,  almost  without  exception,  in  other  establishments. 
Most  of  our  sleeping  apartments  for  single  patients  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  other  asylums.  With 
us  they  average  9  by  14  feet,  with  a  ceiling  of  11  feet  in 
height.  In  most  other  asylums  they  are  but  9  by  10 
feet,  and  9  feet  high.  To  afford  the  most  ample  circula- 
tion of  air  throughout  the  room,  we  have  also  over  each 
room  an  unglazed  transom  sash  one  foot  four  inches  high* 
The  air  is  consequently  always  pure  and  healthy. 

You  remark  further,  that  we  are  defective  in  facili- 
ties for  affording  labor  to  patients.  Perhaps  we  are  un- 
fortunate in  not  having  a  class  of  patients  similar  to  that 
found  in   State  Institutions  for  the  Insane — a  class  who 
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have  all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to  hard  labor,  and 
who  therefore  manifest  no  great  reluctance  to  engage  in 
this  kind  of  employment  when  attacked  with  mental  de- 
rangement and  confined  in  an  asylum.  You  forget  that 
this  is  a  private  establishment,  and  resorted  to  by  pa* 
tients  of  a  wholly  different  class — patients  who  may  be 
amused  and  perhaps  induced  to  engage  in  light  occu- 
pation,  but  who  will  not  work.  At  no  period  of  their 
lives  have  they  been  habituated  to  manual  labor,  and 
it  would  require  more  coercion  than  we  are  willing  to 
subject  our  patients  to,  to  induce  them  to  labor  now.  But 
as  it  respects  the  possession  of  the  most  ample  and  abun* 
dant  means  for  affording  agreeable  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment to  each  and  every  patient,  I  do  know,  that  this  in- 
stitution is  behind  none  other  in  the  country. 

You  have  also  ventured  to  pass  an  opinion  condemna* 
tory  of  the  medical  supervision  of  this  institution.  You  as- 
sert that  "he  (Dr.  Stokes,)  is,  we  understand,  only  hired 
to  visit  the  institution  daily  and  prescribe  for  such  pa-^ 
tients  as  the  Sisters  request."  This  statement  is  perfect- 
ly gratuitous  and  destitute  of  the  least  foundation.  I 
make  my  visits  at  the  institution  morning  and  evening,  and 
more  frequently  if  necessary.  Every  patient  in  the 
house  is  under  my  medical  charge,  and  is  seen  and  pre- 
scribed  for  by  me.  During  the  six  years  that  I  have  pre- 
sided over  it  in  the  capacity  of  the  Physician,  there  has 
been  no  exception  to  this  regulation,  and  it  is  not  true 
that  I  prescribe  for  such  patients  only  as  the  Sisters  re- 
quest. 

Contrary toyourbelief  and  expectation,  Imaybe  allowed 
to  assure  you,  that  I  have  experienced  no  diflSculty  whatev- 
er in  establishing  a  uniform  and  good  system  of  moral  treat- 
ment, and  that  too,  "  without  having  entirely  the  selec- 
tion, instruction,  and  discharge  of  the  attendants  on  pa- 
tients entirely  in  my  own  hands."     The  patient?  of  Mount 
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Hope  are  happy  in  possessing  the  priceless  services  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  constitute  here  the  corps 
of  attendants,  and  I  presume  you  would  hardly  expect 
or  desire  the  Physician  to  possess  over  them  an  appoint- 
ing and  expelling  power.  They  are  possessed  of  a  de- 
gree of  refinement  and  intelligence  infinitely  above  the 
ordinary  class  of  attendants,  and  impelled,  as  they  are, 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  highest  and  ho- 
liest motives  that  can  influence  human  action,  I  declare 
to  you,  that  I  experience  no  difficulty  in  establishing  with 
their  cooperation,  a  uniform  and  good  system  of  moral  treat- 
ment. 

But,  sir,  if  you  would  wish  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  adaptation  of  our  arrangements  to  the  exalt- 
ed object  of  restoring  the  diseased  mind,  and  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  medical  supervision,  I  refer  you  with  pride 
to  the  large  per-centage  of  recoveries  recorded  in  the 
different  reports  for  the  last  three  years.  Examined  by 
this  test,  we  do  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other  insti- 
tution. This  large  proportion  of  recoveries  will  amply 
testify  to  the  completeness  of  our  arrangements,  and  their 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  high  purpose  of  restoring  the 
disordered  mind  to  its  healthy  balance.  Whatever  may 
be  your  opinion  of  the  subject,  formed  from  a  hurried  in- 
spection of  the  building,  experience  has  demonstrated  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  institution  is  want- 
ing in  nothing  that  can  contribute  to  the  recovery,  or  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  our  patients." 

"Your  Obedient  Servant, 
"Wm.  H.  Stokes. 

"  Physician  to  Mount  Ilope.^^ 


We  notice  that  a  similar  letter  addressed  to  us  has 
been  published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal ; — the 
readers  of  which,  not  knowing  what  we  had  stated,  may 
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have  inferred  that  we  had  done  injustice  to  Dr.  Stokes 
and  the  Mount  Hope  Institution.  Not  wishing  to  lie  under 
so  undeserved  a  charge,  we  respectfully  request  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Journal  mentioned  to  publish  this  our  reply. 


State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  Dec.  4,  1848. 
To  De.  Stokes  : — 

Dear  Sir — 

Your  letter  was  not  received  un- 
til the  last  number  of  the  Journal  was  published,  but  I 
hasten  to  give  it  as  early  an  insertion  as  is  practicable. 
I  am  much  surprised  that  you  complain  of  what  I  said 
respecting  the  Mount  Hope  Institution.  The  defects  to 
which  I  but  briefly  alluded,  respecting  the  warming  and 
ventilation  were  so  obvious,  and  are  so  strongly  condemn- 
ed by  conductors  of  similar  establishments,  and  by  all 
good  authority  on  such  subjects,  that  I  did  not  suppose 
that  I  was  saying  anything  but  what  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  your  own  views,  and  serve  to  strenghten  your 
exertions  for  improvement.  Part  of  an  Institution  in 
New  England,  of  which  I  had  charge  for  several  years, 
and  a  small  portion  of  this  Asylum  were  formerly  warm- 
ed as  your  old  wing  and  Lodge  now  are,  by  close  stoves  ; 
and  I  know  by  experience,  that  where  they  are  used,  the 
air  cannot  be  kept  pure.  I  always  considered  them  ob- 
jectionable, and  felt  obliged  to  any  one  for  condemning 
them,  and  thus  aiding  me  in  effecting  their  removal. 
The  close  stoves  in  your  old  wing  and  in  your  Lodge, 
where  your  most  filthy  and  most  deranged  class  of  pa- 
tients are  kept,  serve  but  to  heat  the  impure  and  fetid 
air  of  their  apartments,  instead  of  furnishing  to  them,  as 
they  should  have,  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air,  moder- 
ately heated.  Even  your  hot-air  furnaces  in  your  new 
wing  and  centre,  heated  by  coal,  though  far  better  than 
your  stoves,  are  objectionable  in  such  establishments,  and 
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are  so  considered  by  all  good  authority,  and  have  been 
abandoned  in  England  and  are  disappearing  in  this 
country.  Of  this  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware.  Thus 
you  say  our  "  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  warmth  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  similar  establishment  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe."  Now  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum, 
who  recently  visited  England  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  modern  improvements  in  institutions  for 
ihe  insane,  says  in  his  published  report: — "  The  hot-air 
furnace  is  universally  abandoned  in  Great  Britain,  in  this 
class  of  Institutions.  Under  none  of  its  thousand  modifi- 
cations did  it  meet  certain  great  and  obvious  objections 
which  rendered  its  employment  inexpedient,  where  an 
atmosphere  of  a  high  hygienic  quality  is  as  essential  as 
it  is  in  an  Insane  Asylum." 

We  could  have  truly  stated  what  we  did  of  places  of 
ventilation  and  warming  which  are  far  less  objectionable 
than  yours,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  In^ 
stitutionjor  the  Insane,  that  has  not  some  means  for  effecting  a 
forced  ventilation,  and  arrangements  calculated  to  insure  an 
abundant  and  regular  supply  of  fresh  air,  heated  by  a  method 
that  will  certainly  prevent  its  ever  being  more  than  moderately 
warmed,  is  seriously  defective. 

As  regards  labor,  I  also  but  expressed  the  opinion  of 
all  good  authority.  But  you  give  us  to  understand,  that 
your  "patients  have  at  no  period  of  their  lives  been  ac- 
customed to  labor."  I  judged  differently  from  their  ap- 
pearance, but  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  yet  your  own 
report  informs  us  that  you  have  a  large  number  of  "  la- 
borers," "  farmers,"  "  brick-layers,"  "  servant-maids," 
&c. 

As  respects  medical  supervision,  I  was  also  in  accord- 
ance with  all  good  authority,  and  with  the  practice  of  ev- 
ery other  Institution  for  the  insane,  in  this  country. 
And  do  you  intend  to  have  the  public  understand  that  an 
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Institution  filled  with  a  large  number  of  insane  persons, 
and  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases,  such  as  Ma- 
nia a  potu,  Consumption,  Typhus  and  Bilious  Fevers, 
&c.,  all  of  which  are  received  at  the  Mount  Hope  Insti- 
tution, are  just  as  well  provided  for,  by  having  a  Physi- 
cian who  resides  several  miles  distant  and  engaged  in 
other  business,  hired  to  visit  it  twice  a  day  ;  as  it  would 
be  to  have  him  reside  in  the  Institution,  and  devote  to  it 
all  his  time  ?  Surely,  you  will  not  so  insult  the  common, 
sense  of  mankind,  and  condemn  the  general  practice  o€ 
this  and  other  countries.  The  necessity  for  a  Resident 
Medical  Officer  for  such  Institutions,  is  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged. The  distinguished  "  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy "  in  England,  in  remarking  upon  the  Norfolk 
Asylum,  say;-—"  The  most  serious  defectin  this  Institu- 
tion, and  one  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  mischievout 
if  not  fatal  consequences^  is  the  want  of  a  Resident  Medical 
Officer." 

On  this  subject  of  medical  supervision,  you  accuse  me 
with  "  asserting  in  regard  to  yourself  what  is  perfectly 
destitute  of  foundation  ; "  but  I  do  not  find  that  you  ad- 
duce the  least  evidence  of  iso  rude  and  serious  a  charge. 
I  said,  "  We  understand  Dr.  Stokes  is  only  hired  to  vis- 
it the  Institution  daily,  and  prescribe  for  such  patients  as 
the  Sisters  request."  We  certainly  did  so  understand  at 
the  time  of  our  visit ;  and  is  it  not  strictly  true  ?  Mount 
•Hope  Institution  is  a  private  establishment, — ^you  are  not 
its  owner  or  manager,  and  have  no  authority  there  but 
what  you  derive  from  the  Sisters  who  hire  you,  conse- 
quently, what  I  said  must  be  correct. 

You  admit  that  you  have  not  the  selection  and  control 
of  the  attendants  on  patients,  but  say,  "  the  sisters  con- 
stitute the  corps  of  attendants."  Are  they  the  attend- 
ants upon  the  male  patients? 

You  seem  to  rely  much  upon  the  circumstance  that  you 
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report  but  few  deaths.  You  must  certainly  know 
there  can  be  no  just  comparison  of  a  private  Institution 
that  receives  only  such  patients  as  its  proprietors 
choose,  and  can  discharge  them  when  they  please — with 
those  that  are  obliged  to  receive  all  sent  to  them,  and 
even  to  give  the  preference  to  the  worst  cases,  and  oblig- 
ed to  keep  such  until  they  die. 

An  Institution  may  be  very  badly  managed,  and  yet 
report  but  few  deaths  ;  as  those  not  likely  to  live  are  re- 
moved before  death.  To  what  extent  this  is  the  practice 
at  Mount  Hope  Institution  we  know  not;  but,  receiving 
as  it  does,  most  of  its  patients  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  those  belonging  to  the  wealthy  or  non-laboring 
class  as  you  intimate,  it  would  seem  very  probable,  and 
we  think  very  proyer,  that  previous  to  death,  ihey  are,  as 
your  report  phrases  it,  "  removed  by  friends."  That 
something  of  this  is  done,  is  evident  from  your  Reports. 
Thus,  certain  cases  of  consumption,  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart, — diseases  sure  to  prove  fatal,  we  see  were  re- 
moved "  unimproved,"  and  in  a  few  days  after  admiss- 
ion. Thus,  a  case  of  consumption  received  the  third  of 
Junet  was  discharged  on  the  tenth,  "in  the  last  stage  of 
Phthisis," — a  case  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  in 
twelve  days  after  admission  "  unimproved," — and  a  case 
of  typhus  fever  discharged  the  next  day  "unimproved," 
though  a  case  received  the  same  day  w^as  retained  and 
recovered.  Besides,  I  notice  some  mistakes.  Thu5,  in 
your  table  of  deaths,  only  five  are  given,  but  in  your  Reg- 
ister seven  may  be  found.  I  also  see  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  denominated  insanity,  that  we  believe 
would  not  be  so  called  elsewhere.  Thus,  what  you  call 
Hysterical  Mania,  and  Mania  of  only  one  or  two  weeks 
continuance,  are  not,  correctly  speaking,  we  apprehend, 
cases  of  insanity. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  else   in  your  letter 
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requiring  notice  from  me.  It  is  evident  that  we  do  not 
agree  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  system  of  warming 
and  ventilation ;  but  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  not 
disagree  if  you  will  read  Bell,  Wyman,  Reid,  and  other 
late  authorities  on  these  subjects ;  or  if  you  will  visit 
some  of  the  new  Institutions  for  the  insane  at  the  North, 
where  improved  methods  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have 
been  adopted.  But  if  you  still  think  all  these  authorities 
are  wrong,  and  that  the  universal  practice  of  having  a 
resident  Physician  in  such  Institutions  is  unnecessary,  I 
will  most  cheerfully  insert  your  facts  and  reasoning  on 
these  subjects  in  this  Journal  if  you  will  send  them  to  me: 
— but  I  beg  you  to  recollect,  that  something  besides  as- 
sertions are  wanted, — that  your  ipse  dixit  or  mine  unsup- 
ported by  facts,  or  in  contradiction  to  the  scientific  and 
well  established  improvements  of  the  age,  are  worth  but 
little. 

Having  thus,  I  am  confident,  most  clearly  shown  that 
you  have  not  the  least  ground  for  complaining  of  what  I 
said,  I  might  very  properly  close ; — but  your  letter  assert- 
ing that  "Mount  Hope  Institution  is  wanting  in  nothing 
that  can  contribute  to  the  recovery  or  promote  the  com- 
fort of  its  patients,"  an  assertion,  that  in  our  opinion,  can- 
not be  truly  said  of  any  other  Institution  in  this  or  any  other 
country;  has  induced  me  to  look  rather  carefully  into 
your  published  Reports,  and  I  am  so  convinced,  that  the 
welfare  of  that  Institution  and  those  who  patronise  it,  and 
the  usefulness  of  other  Institutions  that  are  now  or  may 
be  hereafter  established  in  this  country  for  the  insane, 
may  be  promoted  by  a  few  additional  suggestions,  that 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  them.  And  I  do  so,  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  with  none  other  than  the  most  friendly  feelings 
towards  yourself  and  the  Institution  with  which  you  are 
connected,  but  solely   from   a  desire  of  promoting  the 
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welfare  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings  to 
whom  much  of  my  life  has  been  devoted. 

•  **•*•• 

The  remarks  which  follow  have  no  relation  to  the  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Stokes,  nor  to  Mount  Hope  Institution,  any 
further,  than  to  exhibit  by  reference,  what  we  consider 
an  objectionable  organization.  They  are  intended  to  ex- 
press the  writer's  disapprobation  of  any  Institution  for 
the  insane  conducted  on  a  similar  plan,  and  will  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  Danger  from  private  Institutions  for  the  insane  not 
subject  to  legal  inspection,  nor  under  the  control  and  su- 
pervision of  a  medical  man. 

2d.  The  impropriety  of  treating  the  insane  and  per- 
sons affected  with  other  diseases  in  the  same  building. 

3d.  The  necessity  of  a  Resident  Medical  Officef  in 
an  Institution  for  the  cure  of  the  insane. 

Mount  Hope  Institution  is  an  anomaly  in  this  countr}'', 
if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  a  private  Institution,  and  if 
we  are  correctly  informed,  not  subject  to  legal  visitation 
and  regular  inspection  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  or 
city,  and  the  proprietors  of  which  manage  it  as  they 
choose,  without  being  required  to  give  any  account  to  the 
public  of  their  proceedings.  Hence,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  they  have  never  published  their 
rules  or  regulations,  their  receipts  or  expenditures,  the 
number  of  persons  in  their  employ,  or  who  have  the  care 
of  patients,  nor  anything  by  which  the  public  can  judge 
from  facts,  how  the  Institution  is  managed,  or  what  claim 
it  has  to  be  considered  a    benevolent  one. 

But  instead  of  any  such  information  from  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Institution — a  Physician  in  their  employ,  is- 
sues annually,  what  he  calls  a  Report,  unsanctioned  by 
any  name  but  his  own,  in  which  the  public  are  seemingly 
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entreated  to  patronise   the  Institution  in   a  manner  inoit 

earnest  and  unusual. 

In  these  Reports  he  is  extremely  laudatory  of  his  em- 
ployers and  their  Institution,  declaring,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  "  it  is  wanting  in  nothing,"  "  that  pa- 
tients flock  to  it,"  '*  that  its  success  is  unparalleled  id 
the  treatment  of  insanity,"  that  the  landscape  view  from 
it  is  most  remarkable,  as  "  from  every  window  the  eye 
may  gaze  upon  some  new  beauty  not  observed  before," 
&c.,  with  many  other  extravagant  expressions  of  question- 
able taste,  in  praise  of  the  establishment;  while  facts  es- 
sential to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  its  management, 
and  which  we  find  in  the  Reports  of  other  Institutions, 
arc  nowhere  given. 

According  to  these  Reports,  the  Institution  has  aceom* 
modations  lor  "  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
patients,"  but  as  yet  has  not  had  more  than  about  one 
half  that  number.  At  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  January 
1st,  1848,  the  whole  number  of  patients,  including  all  in 
the  insane  department  and  all  in  the  department  for  gen- 
eral diseases,  was  but  sixtij-six^. 

Private  Institutions  for  the  insane,  not  subject  to  legal 
inspection  and  supervision  formerly  existed  in  England, 
but  enormous  were  the  evils  that  resulted  from  them,  and 
they  are  now  wholly  discountenanced,  both  by  public 
opinion  and  by  law.  That  distinguished  philanthropist. 
Lord  Ashley,  in  a  speech  delivered  a  few  years  since  in 
Parliament,  in  advocating  the  necessity  for  the  legal  in- 
spection of  all  houses  for  the  insane,  even  those  that  kept 
but  one  patient ;  said,  "  a  power  of  inspecting  and  cen- 
suring private  mad-houses  ought  to  be  confided  to  som« 
hands  who  would  hunt  out,  and  also  would  control  tht 
many  horrible  abuses  that  prevailed  in  them.  There 
were,"  said  he,  "  no  doubt,  very  many  and  verjr  worthy 
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exceptions,  but  the  House  could  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  abominations  that  prevailed  in  these  es- 
tablishments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  concession  of  absolute  se- 
cret and  irresponsible  power  to  relatives  and  to  the  occu- 
piers of  such  establishments,  and  in  the  next  place,  he 
considered  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed 
to  be  temptations  far  above  the  level  of  which  human 
nature  was  capable." 

We  trust  Mount  Hope  Institution  is  free  from  the  abom- 
inations mentioned  by  Lord  Ashley,  still  its  organization 
is  objectionable,  and  establishments  on  a  similar  plan 
should  at  once  be  discouraged  in  this  country.  We  do 
not,  however,  intend  to  condemn  all  private  Institutions 
for  the  insane,  especially  those  where  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession,  who  has  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  insanity,  and  had  good  opportu- 
nities for  studying  it,  takes  a  few  patients  under  his 
charge.  We  have  a  few  such  in  this  country  that  are  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  confidence. 

But  very  different  are  those  established  by  individuals 
not  belonging  to  the  medical  profession,  and  who  have  tio 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  who  erect  a  build- 
ing and  advertise  they  will  receive  insane  patients,  and 
then  hire  a  physician  who  resides  at  a  distance  to  visit  it 
daily,  but  who  has  no  control  of  the  Institution  but  what 
he  derives  from  those  persons  who  own  it.  In  establish- 
ments organized  on  such  a  plan  in  England,  Lord  Ashley 
says  ;  "  horrible  abuses  and  abominations  prevailed,"  and 
^Rrhy  will  they  not  in  this  country,  if  suffered  to  exist! 
and  exist  they  undoubtedly  will,  for  as  wealth  and 
population  increase,  the  love  of  gain  will  soon  lead  to 
their  establishment,  if  public  opinion  does  not,  as  we 
trust  it  will,  discountenance  them. 
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Impropriety  of  Treating  the  Insane   and  Persons 

Affected  by  other  Diseases  in  the 

Same  Building. 

Formerly,  the  insane  were  received  into  the  same  hos- 
pital with  patients  affected  by  other  diseases,  but  the 
evils  resulting  were  so  great,  both  to  the  insane  and  the 
sane  who  were  sick,  that  the  practice  has  been  general- 
ly condemned  in  all  countries,  and  by  all  writers  of  au- 
thority. Institutions  exclusively  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  are  considered  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

From  the  Reports  of  Mount  Hope  Institution,  it  appears, 
that  besides  the  insane,  the  same  Institution  receives 
cases  of  Delirium  Tremens,  Erysipelas,  Gonorrhoea,  Sy- 
philitic Ulcers,  Cancers,  Typhus  fever,  &c.,  &c.  As 
there  is  but  one  building — the  Lodge  being  occupied  by 
the  most  noisy  and  violent  patients — of  course  all  those 
affected  by  the  diseases  mentioned  are  kept  in  the  same 
building  with  the  quiet  and  convalescent  insane.  During 
the  past  year,  sixty-seven  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
■were  admitted.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  they 
were  received  as  is  occasionally  done  at  other  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  for  the  praise-worthy  purpose  of 
curing  them  of  their  propensity  for  intoxicating  drinks; 
as  we  learn  from  the  Reports,  many  are  discharged  with- 
in one  week  after  reception,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  cured 
of  their  delirium. 

To  expose  the  insane  to  the  society  and  contamination 
of  so  many  drunkards,  and  to  those  affected  by  the 
loathsome  if  not  contagious  diseases  mentioned,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  practice  that  no  one  with  proper  feelings  of 
humanity,  will  attempt  to  justify. 
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Nbcessity  of  a  Resident  Officer  in  an  Institution 
FOR  THE  Cure  of  the  Insane. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  thai  all  that  could  be 
clone  for  the  welfare  of  the  insane,  was  to  keep  them 
closely  confined,  so  that  they  could  not  injure  themselves 
or  others; — it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  phy- 
sician a  resident  officer  in  the  building,  appropriated  to 
them;  but  of  late  years,  since  insanity  has  been  deemed 
a  curable  disease,  the  opinion  is  entirely  the  reverse. 
Hence  all  modern,  well  conducted  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane have  one  or  more  resident  medical  officers. 

This  is  so  obviously  proper,  so  necessary  to  the  safe- 
ty of  patients,  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  change  in 
their  condition,  so  requisite  for  observing  their  habits  and 
varying  states  of  mind  and  body,  in  order  to  treat  them 
properly,  that  we  presume  no  one  will  venture  to  dis- 
pute it. 

In  thus  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
Institutions  for  the  insane,  (and  incidentally  condemning 
the  practice  of  p«^w^  such  establishments  in  Annual 
Reports,)  we  beg  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that 
we  do  not  object  to  the  employment  of  the  "  Sis- 
ters of  Charity"  as  attendants  on  insane  female  pa- 
tients, and  in  what  we  have  now  stated  in  relation  to  the 
Institution  they  conduct  at  Baltimore,  we  have  said  no- 
thing that  we  should  not  of  any  institution  on  a  similar 
plan,  even  if  owned  and  managed  by  the  dearest  friends 
Tre  have. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  noticing  Books  in  this 
Journal,  unless  they  particularly  related  to  the  subject  of 
Insanity;  but  we  shall  depart  from  this  rule  hereafter, 
and  notice  all  that  are  sent  to  us.  We  adopt  this  course 
for  the  following  reasons : — First,  the  Journal  is  now 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  a  reading  class 
of  persons,  to  whom  brief  notices  of  new  publications  may 
be  serviceable.  Secondly,  and  it  is  our  strongest  reason, 
we  wish  to  procure  for  the  patients  of  this  Asylum,  some 
of  the  new  and  valuable  works  that  are  published,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  which  the  Institntion  has  no  funds. 
We  therefore,  in  future,  purpose  to  notice  in  the  Journal, 
such  works  as  we  receive,  and  hope  publishers  will  not 
find  it  to  their  disadvantage  to  send  us  occasionally  some 
of  their  publications. 

MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES:  By  George  Moore, 
M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lon- 
don, etc.;  Author  of  "  The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 
Body,^^  *'  The  Use  of  the  Body  ift  relation  to  the  Mind,^* 
etc.     Harper  &f  Brothers.     12mo,  pp  301 

The  previous  works  of  Dr.  Moore  have  been  very  pop- 
ular, and  this  we  think  deserves  to  be  equally  so,  though 
it  is  of  a  graver  character.  It  treats  of  the  following 
subjects  : — Man,  primitive  and  derivative — Self-hood — 
Soul — Mind — Spirit — Immortality — Man  in  relation  to  his 
Maker — Mental  Manifestation — Self  Management — Asso- 
ciation— Liking  and  Disliking — Teachings  of  Light — 
Knowledge — Faith — Hope — Fear — Love — The  Love  of 
Action  and  Power — Conscience,  etc. 
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The  following  remarks,  relating  to  a  species  of  men- 
tal disorder,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all.  "If  self- 
control  or  the  subjection  of  bodily  impulses  be  not  found- 
ed On  love  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  moral  de- 
rangements are  already  commenced  :  there  is  an  estab- 
lished aptitude  for  monomania.  This  stale  of  mind  is 
usually  no  other  than  a  perversion  of  intellect  in  conse- 
quence of  moral  obliquity,  or  the  babit  of  acting  with  a 
view  to  selfish  gratification,  irrespective  of  all  that  con- 
science may  dictate,  or  relative  affection  may  demand." 


LOITERING S  IN  EUROPE:  Or  SJcctches  of  Travel 
in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Great  Britain,  and  Ireland;  with  on  Appendix,  con- 
taining observations  on  European  Charities  and  Medical 
Institutions.  By  John  W.  Corson,  M.  D.  Harper  ^ 
Brothers,  1848,     12mo,  pp  397. 

A  Second  Edition  of  this  new  and  spiritedly  written 
book  of  travels,  is  already  called  for  and  published.  Ev- 
erything new  relating  to  Europe  is  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
this  work  abounds  with  information  respecting  some  of 
the  most  interesting  countries.  The  Appendix  on  the 
European  Charities  contains  a*  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion not  easily  found  elsewhere.  We  select,  as  very  ap- 
propriate for  this  Journal,  the  author's  account  of  *'  Life 
in  a  Mad-House," — 

"  One  day  I  went  to  visit  the  Hospital  of  Salp^triere. 
This  plac-e,  it  will  be  recolle<:ied,  was  the  seat  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  Esquirol.  It  is  in  a  fin-e  airy  situation  near 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  with  extensive  buildings  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds, and  can  accommodate  near  five  thou- 
sand inmates.  There  are  two  departments — one  is  an 
asylum  for  aged  females,  disabled  or  above  seventy  years; 
and  the  other,  numbering  about  one  fourth  of  the  in- 
mates, is  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Never  have  I 
acerv  anything  of  the  kind  so  neat  and  comfortable  as  the 
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first  department.  In  one  portion  of  the  lunatic  establish- 
ment there  were  conveniences  for  writing  and  innocent 
amusements,  and  they  seem  to  have  realized  the  idea 
that  "Music  bath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,"" 
by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  inmates  an  organ  and 
a  piano,  and  regularly  employing  a  music  teacher.  Those 
in  this  division  s-eemed  quite  cheerful  and  happy.  Light 
employrrkent  was  furnished  them,  and  they  spent  an  hour 
a-day  in  gardening.  Most  of  them  saluted  our  company 
politel3%  One  of  them,  with  a  certain  officious  air  and 
benignant  smile,  graciously  opened  the  door,  and  the 
lady  attendant  addressed  her  as  the  queen.  The  poor 
woman  really  fancied  herself  to  bear  the  responsibilities 
of  royalty,  as  also  to  be  the  wife  of  the  deceased  Duke 
of  Orleans.  In  another  section  were  the  more  unmanage- 
able. As  we  entered,  one  of  the  number  rushed  towards 
us,  wept  and  sobbed  piteously,  said  that  she  knew  not 
•why  they  had  put  her  there,  and  begged  of  me  to  assist 
her  to  escape.  Doubtless  there  was  not,,  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  foul  play  in  her  case  ;  but  the  circumstance  re- 
minded me  of  a  fearful  incident  related  of  one,  who^ 
under  false  pretences,  was  incarcerated  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, and  who,  in  the  wildness  of  despair,  continually 
exclaimed,.  '  J  am  not  mad,' — only  to  prolong  his  cap- 
tivity." 

HISTORY  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  With  Engravivgs, 
Bv  Jacob  Abbott,  Harper  4'  Brothers,  1848.  12/no> 
pp  286. 

KINGS  AND  QUEENS:  Or,  Life  im  the  Falace ;  con- 
sisting of  Historical  Sketches  of  Josephine,  and  Maria 
Louisa,  Lo2iis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Nicholas, 
Issahella  II.,  Leopold,  and  Victoria.  By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott.     Harper  ^  Brothers,  1848.      l2mo,  pp  312. 

The  Messrs.  Abbott  have    the  happy    faculty  of  con- 
veying useful   information  in  an  agreeable    and    attract- 
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ive  style,  particularly  to  youth,  as  we  can  testify   from 
our  own  observation. 

The  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  will  interest  all,  evert 
those  who  are  well  accquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
her  eventful  career.  The  Historical  Sketches  of  Kings 
and  Queens  abound  with  interesting  and  valuable  infoi- 
ination.  Both  works  are  illustrated  by  well  executed  en- 
gravings, and  are  printed  and  bound  in  a  very  bandso-mft 
style. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE   NEW  FOREST:  By 

Capt.  Marryatt,  R.  N.      Harper  Sf  Brothers,  1848'. 
12mo,  pp  279. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  tale  of  the  times  of  Charles  L 
of  England,  and  is  intended  for  juvenile  readers  whom  it 
cannot  fail  to  interest,  as  it  relates  principally  to  the  for- 
tunes of  four  orphan  children,  born  to  distinction  and  af- 
fluence, but  forced  by  the  perilous  times  in  which  they 
lived,  into  poverty  and  exile  in  the  New  Forest. 


FAMILIAR  LESSONS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY:  De- 

siarned  for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth  in  Schools  and 
Families.  With  numerous  Engravings.  By  Mrs.  L.  N* 
Fowler.     Fowlers  ^  Wells,  1S48.  12mo,  pp^b. 

FAMILIAR  LESSONS  ON  PHRENOLOGY:  De- 

sia-ned  for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth  in  Schools  and 
Families.  Illustrated  by  numerous  I^ngavings.  By  Mrs. 
L.  N.  Fowler.     Fowlers  ^  Wells,  IS^S.    12mo,pp2Qd. 


FAMILIAR  LESSONS    ON  ASTRONOMY:    De- 

siffned  for  the  use  of  Children  and  Youth  in  Schools  and 

Families.     By  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowler.     Fowlers  &f  Wells, 

1848.     l2mo,  pp  165. 

We  thank  Mrs.  Fowler  for  having  prepared  and  pub- 
lished these  works.  Few  will  study  them  without  be- 
coming wiser  and  better.  The  two  first  treat  of  subjects 
that  are  very  important,  though  but  little  understood,  or, 
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perhaps  we  should  say,  much  misunderstood.  We  hope, 
however,  no  one  will  be  deterred  from  procuring 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  their  children  and 
friends,  from  any  prejudice,  as,  in  our  opinion,  they  can 
have  no  other  than  a  good  influence.  The  work  on  As- 
tronomy is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of 
its  size  that  we  have  ever  seen  on  this  important  science* 
We  strongly  commend  them  all. 


MISCELLANY. 


Influence    of    Revolution  in   Developing  Insanitt 
IN  Paris. 

Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Physician  to  one  of  the  best 
conducted  private  asylums  of  Paris,  has  addressed  to 
L^  Union  Medicale  the  following  letter,  remarkable  both 
for  the  facts  it  contains,  and  the  kindly  and  sensible  tone 
in  which  it  is  written. 

Hardly  had  the  last  shots  been  fired,  last  February, 
when  I  received  in  my  establishment  several  victims  of 
that  revolution,  which,  as  M.  Goudcbaux,  minister  of  fi- 
nances, justly  says,  has  been  effected  much  too  fast. 
These  first  patients  were  generally  sad,  melancholic,  and 
despondent.  Their  fancies  were  of  a  heartrending  des- 
cription, as  they  expressed  a  constant  fear  of  being 
slaughtered  and  assassinated.  One  of  these,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  the  author  of  several  scientific  works, 
motionless,  and  with  a  fixed  stare,  hardly  uttered  a  word ; 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  going  to  be  cast 
into  a  sewer,  and  there  stifled.  Another  was  ever  ex- 
claiming, "  Here  they  are  ;  they  are  breaking  down  the 
door  ;  they  are  going  to  seize  me  and  shoot  me  !  "  Others 
fancied  they  heard  threatening  voices,  telling  them  that 
they  should  be  guillotined  along  with  their  families  ;  or 

L. 
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they  constantly  heard  the  reports  of  fire-arms.     The  pa- 
tients of  this  class   mostly    belonged  to  the  respectable 
trading  part  of  the  community  ;  and  many  of  them  had, 
by  industry  and  perseverence,  succeeded   in    amassing 
some  property,  which  people  now  wish  to  possess  with- 
out taking  any  trouble  at  all.     In    order   to    escape  the 
misfortunes  they  dreaded,  some  of  these  patients  tried  to 
destroy    themselves,  and  the  most  careful  watching  was 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.     Several  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  closely  watched,  resolved  to  die 
with  hunger,  and  persisted  in  their  purpose  with  a  sort  of 
wild  energy.     Out  of  six  of  these,  who  all  thought  them- 
selves great  criminals,  or  ruined  and  betrayed  by  their 
neighbors,   two  died  in  spite  of  the   employment  of  the 
oesophageal  tube.     One  of  these  two  labored  under  one 
of  the  strongest  delusions  which   I  ever  observed.     He 
had  persuaded   himself  that  his    oesophagus   had    been 
walled  in,  and  that  no  food  could  pass.     •'  How  is  a  man 
to   live,  (he  used   to  sa}',)  when  aliments  are  thrust  into 
his  windpipe  ?     You  are  choking  me,  and  I  shall  soon  be 
dead."     But  some  time  afterwards  we  received  speci- 
mens of  another  description  of  patients,  whose  derange- 
ment might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  working  of  the  new 
political  ideas.     These  were  not  dejected    and   sad  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  proud,  gay,  and  enthusiastic  looks, 
and  were  very  loquacious ;   they  were  constantly  writing 
memorials,    constitutions,    &c.,    proclaimed    themselves 
great  men,  the  deliverers   of  the  country,  and    took   the 
rank  of  generals,  members  of  the  government,  &c. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  that  madness  often  beara 
the  imprint  of  pride.  I  declare  that  I  never  saw  this 
fact  so  forcibly  borne  out  as  with  the  patients  whom  the 
revolution  of  February  drove  mad  ;  particularly  those, 
who,  imbued  with  socialist,  communist,  and  regenerating 
ideas,  believed  themselves  destined  to  play  a  conspigu- 
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ous  part  in  the  world.  Going  through  the  wards,  a  few 
days  ago,  with  one  of  my  professional  brethren,  we  stop- 
ped with  one  of  those  patients  whose  disposition  was  orig- 
inally of  a  kind  and  peaccfal  description,  but  who  had 
grown  restless  and  enthusiastic,  by  being  torn  from  his 
usual  and  regular  occupations  by  the  excitement  of  the 
limes,  and  flung  into  the  street,  the  clubs,  and  amidst  the 
working  classes.  He  spoke  as  follows,  after  having  dis- 
cussed two  points  which  have  been  much  debated  of  late: 
— "  I  perceive  that  people  want  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
am  mad,  but  I  am  proud  of  the  glory  which  will  be  shed 
on  my  name  when  posterity  will  do  justice  to  me,  and  ask, 
with  painful  astonishment,  how  the  author  of  such  useful 
and  philanthropic  views  could  ever  have  been  thought 
mad  !  Why  should  I  grieve  at  this  injustice,  however ; 
was  not  Tasso  locked  up  under  the  same  suspicion?" 

The  terrible  insurrection  of  June  has  already  begun  to 
bear  its  fruits.  I  have  received  more  than  twenty  pa- 
tients already,  and  I  know  that  the  proportion  is  equal- 
ly large  in  other  establishments.  Among  this  number 
there  were  several  cases  of  mania;  those  who  were 
thus  maniacal,  were  threatening  to  kill,  shoot,  and 
massacre  ever3'body  ;  they  were  constantly  calling  out 
murder,  and  help,  and  were,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  in- 
describable excitement.  I  have  been  told  that  a  pa- 
tient thus  affected,  and  lying  in  an  hospital  for  a 
wound,  said;  "I  want  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  national 
guard,  soaked  in  the  blood  of  a  guard  mobile."  Al- 
though I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  report,  I  can 
slate,  that  what  I  heard  in  my  establishment  is  fully 
as  bad  as  this  savage  wish.  The  excitement  caused 
by  the  firing  of  the  musketry  and  artillery  even  seiz- 
ed upon  women.  One  of  them  who  was  brought  to 
this  asylum,  after  having  been  removed  from  a  barri- 
cade, where  she  was  holding  forth  in  a  furious  manner, 
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told  me  that  she  had  left  her  husband  without  know- 
ing what  she  was  about,  and  that  she  remembered 
neither  the  words  nor  the  acts  which  were  attributed 
to  her.  This  lady,  who  has  a  cultivated  mind,  is  lull 
of  talent,  and  writes  excellent  poetry,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  febrile  over-excite- 
ment, brought  on  by  the  agency  of  terrible  events  up- 
on a  naturally  sensitive  and  nervous  disposition. 

But  the  greater  number  of  these  patients  belong  to  the 
melancholic  form  of  the  disease.  Like  the  February  pa- 
tients of  the  same  category*  they  talk  of  death,  the  guil- 
lotine, ruin,  pillage,  fire,  &ct.,  &c.  The  terrible  scenes 
which  they  have  had  under  their  eyes  have  plunged  them 
into  a  sort  of  stupor.  A  lady,  inmate  of  the  asylum,  was 
telling  me  yesterday — "  Before  this  dreadful  revolution, 
I  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition  ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
not  to  go  mad  when  one  is  in  constant  apprehension  for 
the  liic  of  one's  children,  for  one's  property,  and  where 
the  certainty  of  being  stripped  of  every  thing  stares  one 
in  the  face  ?  These  fearful  events  have  plunged  me  in- 
to this  wretched  state.  I  am  a  prey  to  constant  frights — 
the  least  movement,  the  least  noise,  makes  me  shudder. 
I  endeavour  to  reason  myself  into  a  calmer  state,  but  I  feel 
powerless."  It  should  be  noticed  tliat  our  civil  discords 
have  notbeen  the  direct  cause  of  derangement  with  all  the 
patients.  There  were  some  amonir  them,  who,  for  some 
time  previously,  had  sliown  symptoms  of  aberration  of 
mind,  and  in  whom  the  revolution  has  hastened  the  appear- 
ance of  the  confirmed  disease.  Others  had  had  anterior 
attacks ;  but  about  half  of  them  had  been  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  mental  faculties,  and  their  madness  had 
no  other  cause  than  our  fearful  political  commotions. 

The  effects  of  those  great  shocks  do  not  appear  imme- 
diately ;  there  are,  at  first,  but  a  few  isolated  cases,  but 
the  majority  take  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  dis- 
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ease  becomes  manifest.  This  progressive  order  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  period  of  incubation  es- 
capes the  atteniiou  of  the  family,  and  perhaps,  also,  that 
the  latter  try  to  combat  the  complaint  at  home,  and  only 
apply  to  the  physician  when  they  cannot  help  doing  so. 
But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the  chances  of  cure 
are  the  greater  the  sooner  the  treatment  is  begun.  Al- 
most all  those  who  were  brought  early  were  cured  in  a 
few  days,  by  our  prolonged  baths  and  our  continuous 
irrigations ;  whereas,  those  who  had  been  kept  at  home, 
and  who  had  been  already  physicked,  have,  in  general, 
derived  less  benefit  from  the  treatment.  One  of  the  most 
distressing  consequences  of  these  events  is,  that  many 
of  those  persons  whose  minds  have  become  deranged  un- 
der the  influence  of  desponding  ideas,  and  who  constant- 
ly repeat  that  they  are  ruined  and  undone,  will  really 
find  themselves  so  when  their  convalescence  has  arrived. 
Every  year  we  are  obliged  to  request  from  the  authori- 
ties the  removal  of  patients  whose  means  are  exhausted 
to  the  public  asylums.  Since  the  revolution  of  February, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  make  applications  every  month  : 
and  matters  have  been  so  bad,  that  there  were  removed, 
not  long  ago,  in  one  month,  as  many  as  heretofore  in  one 
year.  If  those  who  bring  about  revolutions  could  only 
foresee  the  calamities  these  violent  commotions  cause, 
and  the  thousands  of  victims  they  make,  they  would  try 
to  obtain  the  reforms  which  the  onward  course  of  the  hu- 
man mind  necessitates,  by  all  the  legal  means  in  their 
power,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  brutal  force,  and 
shedding  human  blood  in  torrents.  When  political  ideas 
have  attained  a  certain  maturity,  they  will  assuredly  pre- 
vail in  spite  of  all  opposition,  but  those  which  are  forced, 
hot-house  speed,  soon  wither  and  die. — London  Lancet. 
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Memorial  of  D.  L.  Dix,  Praying  of  Congress  a    Grant 

of  Land,  for  the  Relief  and  Support  of  the  Indigent, 

Curable,  and  Incurable  Insane  in  the  United  States. 

**  Should  Congress  legislate  on  the  subject?  Asylums 
are  now  quite  numerous  in  the  states,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  it  seems  legitimately  to  belong  to  them 
to  provide  for  the  unfortunate  lunatics,  within  their 
own  territorial  jurisdiction.  Should  the  government  as- 
sume the  responsibilit}"^  of  creating  an  establishment  for 
the  class  referred  to  in  the  memorial,  prodigious  efforts 
would  be  made  to  empty  local  hospitals  into  the  great  na- 
tional reservoir  of  insanity.  So  well  do  towns  and  corpo- 
rations understand  practical  economy,  ihat  the  more  they 
could  slide  off  their  hands  on  to  the  United  States,  the  bet- 
ter, as  it  would  relieve  them  of  a  portion  of  taxation. 
However  commendable  the  philanthropic  exertions  of 
Miss  Dix  may  be  considered,  and  we  honor  lier  for  her 
untiring  manifestations  of  christian  regard  for  those  who 
are  bereftof  reason,  whose  cause  she  is  unceasingly  plead- 
ing, we  are  fully  persuaded  that  no  such  provision  as  she 
contemplates  in  the  petition,  is  either  constitutional  or  nec- 
essary. If  there  are  soldiers  or  sailors  who  have  lost 
their  reason,  while  in  the  service  of  their  country,  it 
would  devolve  upon  Congress  to  make  ample  provision 
for  their  comfort;  but  to  create  a  mammoth  hospital,  into 
which  the  States  might  send  their  incurable  insane, 
would  soon  become  an  instrument  with  adroit,  designing 
politicians  for  disturbing  rather  than  quieting  the  peace  of 
the  country." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

We  presume  Miss  Dix  did  not  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  "  Mammoth  Hospital,  into  which  the 
states  might  send  their  incurable  insane ; "  but  whether  so 
or  not,  we  entirely  concur  in    the  view?    expressed    by 
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the  writer  in   the  Boston  Journal,  and  hope  and  bcliere 
Congress  will  do  nothing  upon  the  subject. 


Various    Items    of    Intelligence   Relating    to    the 

Insane. 
Spain. — There  are  but  two  establishments  in  Spain  es- 
pecially for  their  use  :  one  at  Toledo,  ilie  other  at  Sara- 
gossa.  The  former  accommodates  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred patients.  A  new  Royal  Asylum  for  the  insane  is 
now  building  at  Madrid,  and  a  second  is  to  be  established 
in  Andalusia,  and  a  third  in  the  north  of  Spain. 

The  Government  of  Russia  is  about  to  erect  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  insane,  in  each  of  the  following  places  ; — 
Moscow,  Kazane,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  Odessa,  Wilna,  and 
Riga.  At  present,  there  is,  we  believe,  but  one  in  Rus- 
sia, and  that  is  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  distinguished  M.  Pariset,  Physician-in-chicf  of 
Salpetrierc,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Member  of  the  Institute,  &c.,  died  the  3d  of 
Jul}"- last,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  We  understand  a 
biographical  memoir  of  this  celebrated  ph3'sician  will 
soon  be   published. 

M.  Dugonet,  Physician  of  the  Asylum  for  the  insane, 
at  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  recently  died,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  He  was  much  esteemed,  and  his  loss  great- 
ly deplored. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  professional  career 
of  Dr.  Jacobi,  Physician  of  the  Asylum  for  the  insane, 
at  Siegburg  on  the  Rhine,  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  that  place,  on  the  21st  of  March  last. 

M.  FoviLLE,  the  distinguished  Physician  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  insane,  at  Charenton,  has  been  remov- 
ed from  that  situation.  Drs.  Calmeil  and  Archambaulfi 
have  been  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  sta- 
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lion.  Dr.  Archambault  was  formerly  physician  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Mareville.  M.  Morel  de  Gany 
has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

M.  Tkelat  has  been  displaced  from  the  office  of 
Medioal  Overseer  of  the  insane  of  the  prefecture  of  the 
police,  and  Dr.  J.  Chambert  appointed  in  his  place. 

Dr.  Dumesnil,  former  interne  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris, 
has  been  appointed  Physician  of  the  Asylum  for  the  in- 
sane, at  Saint-Dizier,  (Haute  Marne.) 

Dr.  Villeneuve  has  been  appointed  Medical  Director 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Dijon,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Dugast,  resigned. 

Dr.  Baillarger,  Physician  of  Salpetriere,  and  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  Annales  Meclico-Psychologiques,  has 
been  chosen  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Med- 
icine. 

An  insane  person  lately  died  at  Gheel,  a  village  of  Lu- 
natics, in  Belgium,  aged  one  hundred  and  nine  years. 

Dr.  Evrat  has  been  appointed  Physician  to  the  Asyhim  for  the  Insane,  of 
Saint-Robert,  (Isere.)  This  appointment  is  much  commended  in  the  Annalei 
Mcdico-Psychologiques,  from  which  valuable  periodical  we  have  selected  the 
foregoing  items  of  intelligence. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  has  opened  an  Institution  for  idiotic 
and  imbecile  children.  He  has,  we  understand,  given  much  attention  to  the 
method  so  successfully  adopted  in  Europe,  in  the  education  of  this  class  of  per- 
sona, and  as  his  location  is  very^  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  such  an  Institution 
much  needed,  we  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  in  his  new  enterprise. 

Dr.  George  F.  Park  has  recently  been  appointed  Physician  to  the  Toronto 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Canada  West,  in  place  of  Dr.  Telfer.  The  new  build- 
in''s  are  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  of  the  province,  in  May 
or  June  next.  They  are  now  kept  in  the  Old  Parliament  House.  Present 
number,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

["^We  have  just  received,  too  late  for  further  notice  in  this  No.  of  the  Journal, 
a  "  Report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Masxachnsetts,  upon  Jdioey."  By  6.  G. 
Howe,  Chairman,  nf  the  Slate  Commiltce.  It  is  elaborate,  interesting,  and  val- 
nable,  and  cannot  fail  of  doing  much  good.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  Legislators,  and  thus  cause  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of  Uie 
very  neglected  class  of  oiu-  fellow  creatures  of  which  it  treats. 
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ARTICLE     I. 

Life  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylnm; 

OR, 

EXTRACTS  FROM   THE  DIARY  OF  AN  IN- 
MATE. 


Dr.  Brigham  : — 

Dear  Sir, — 

A  few  evenings  since,  when  I 
•was  relating  some  of  my  own  experience  and  observa- 
tions while  a  sojourner  in  the  little  world  over  which  you 
preside,  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  esteemed  friend, 
that  a  few  extracts  from  the  diary  w^hich  I  kept  while 
there,  would  foi-m  an  interesting  article  for  the  ^^  Journal 
of  Insanity^  In  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  I  have 
selected  the  following  notes  of  the  eccentric  "doings  and 
sayings"  of  those  associates  who  most  particularly  at. 
tracted  my  observation  after  my  own  convalescence. 
The  subject,  though  somewhat  a  novel  one,  will  not,  I 
think,  be  without  interest  to  many  of  your  readers ;  the 
majority  of  whom,  I  take  it  for  granted,  are  deeply  inter- 
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ested  in  all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  and  present  con- 
dition of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings  to 
whom  these  notes  more  particularly  refer. 

To  avoid  a  more  extended  communication  than  you 
will  wish  to  publish,  I  have  selected  from  my  diary  the 
notes  of  only  one  of  the  sixty  weeks  which  I  passed  in 
the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  a  patient ;  and 
have  noted,  as  precisely  as  my  "  small  Individual- 
ity'''* wouM  permit  me,  all  I  saw  worthy  of  observation 
during  that  time. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  Very  Resp'y, 

S.  R. 


Monday,  Nov.  20th,.  1848. — The  bell  rang  this  morn- 
ing as  usual,  at  half-past  5  o'clock,  when  I  dressed  my- 
self, and  made  my  bed :  this  duty,  after  much  persever- 
ance on  my  part,  I  now  perform  with  all  the  precision  of 
the  most  scrupulous  ^^Jille  de  chambre.^^  All  those  gentle- 
men who  are  able,  invariably  make  their  own  beds  ;  and 
it  really  presents  a  most  laughable,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous  spectacle,  to  see  man,  in  all  the  vari- 
eties of  his  character,  engaged  in  this  very  sober  and  do- 
mestic occupation.  I  think  I  might  asserty  with  truth, 
that  the  art  of  "bed  making"  has  been  brought  to  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  perfection  in  this  Institution.  I  suggested, 
this  morning,  to  a  jovial,  weather-beaten  old  veteran  of 
the  War  of  1812,  Mr.  S.,  who  prides  himself  very 
much  in  the  mathematical  precision  with  which  he  makes 
his  bed, — that,  as  all  the  male  population  of  the  United 
States  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  which  he  had, 
viz.,  of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  "  bed  mak- 
ing," that  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  in  him  to  write  a 
short  essay  on  his  '^latest  and  most  imjfrovcd 2>tan.^'     The 
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old  gentleman  replied,  that  if  I  thought  the  production  of 
such  a  work  would  stimulate  our  sex  to  raanly  competi- 
tion, and  thereby'  have  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  opposite  sex,  he  would  most  assuredly  take 
the  subject  into  immediate  consideration. 

The  breakfast  bell  rings  every  morning,  at  this  season, 
-at  7  o'clock,  precisely.  With  one  exception,  all  the  pa- 
tients on  this  hall  have  excellent  appetites  ;  and  I  could 
not  but  remark  to  myself  this  morning,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  that  I  thought  some  gentlemen  then  present,  would, 
if  permitted  to  do  so,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ty of  eating  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  I  observed,  with  much  alarm,  that  Mr.  P.,  on  my 
right  hand,  swallowed  nearly  half  a  mackerel  (bone  and 
all,)  at  one  mouthful.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  he 
told  me  he  did  it  *'for  greens."  After  I  left  the  break- 
fast table  this  morning,  I  found  three  potatoes  in  my  pock- 
et ;  this  produced  much  fun  at  my  expense.  Mr.  S.,  how- 
ever, to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  did  not  feel  dispos- 
ed to  look  upon  the  matter  as  a  joke ;  he  advised  me  to 
discover  "  who  had  put  them  there,  to  demand  satisfac- 
tiouj  and  to  fight  it  out  like  a  man;"  he  assured  me 
that  h-e  considered  himself  bound  to  act  in  the  affair  as 
my  friend,  and  that  if  I  fell  he  would  avenge  me. 

Mr.  S.  is  sixty-one  years  of  age,  very  excitable,  and 
always  under  the  impression,  that  folks  wish  to  tread 
on  his  feet  or  otherwise  hurt  his  toes,  which  have  been 
sore  since  he  came  on  this  hall.  He  sweeps  a  good 
deal ;  this  occupation  seems  to  afford  him  much 
pleasure,  and  while  in  possession  of  the  formidable 
broomstick,  he  says,  "he  knows  nobody  will  trouble  this 
child."  He  "puts  himself  through"  the  sword  exercise 
with  all  the  energy  of  an  enthusiastic  j'oung  warrior,  du- 
ring which  exhibition,  he  appears  to  realize  with  Richard, 
that  his  soul's  inarms  and  ready  for  the  field.    On  these 
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occasions  he  frequently  challenges  the  two  "bully  hands" 
of  the  building,  and  with  a  glow  of  satisfied  pride,  asserts 
his  confidence  in  the  successful  issue  of  a  mortal  combat. 
He  is  fond  of  reading,  chiefly  religious,  historical,  and 
political  subjects ;  the  last  mentioned,  however,  forms 
his  favorite  topic  of  conversation.  He  is  a  man  of  gen- 
eral information,  loves  argument,  and  is  a  great  logician 
in  his  way,  but  if  crowded,  soon  loses  his  self-control, 
and  then  his  most  powerful  argument  lies  in  the  broom- 
stick, which  at  times  is  known  to  be  remarkably  striking. 
He  sings  some,  but  most  unfortunately  never  commences 
this  delightful  recreation  till  after  midnight,  when  he 
shouts  a  hymn  with  the  most  annoying  composure,  there- 
by incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  now  "wide  awake" 
neighbors,  who,  with  one  accord,  commence  a  chorus  of 
sounds  anything  but  harmonious,  in  testimony  of  their 
disapprobation  of  this  very  untimely  proceeding.  At 
length,  the  attendant  succeeds  in  restoring  tranquility, 
and  Mr.  S.  quietly  falls  asleep,  vowing  vengeance  and 
the  annihilation  of  every  "scallewag"  in  the  United 
States,  through  the  medium  of  "  self  and  broomstick." 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  such  scenes  as  these  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  when  once  witnessed,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  I  am  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  always  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  laugh 
at  "  the  ridiculous."  I  am  acquainted  with  many  droll 
and  eccentric  characters,  and  can  never  contemplate 
their  features  without  giving  vent  to  my  risible  faculties. 
I  always  remark,  that  I  feel  better  after  a  hearty,  uncon- 
trolled laugh,  and  have  heard  many  others  make  the 
same  observation. 

To-day  we  had  roast  beef  and  Indian  pudding  for  din- 
ner: I  am  very  fond  of  tliis  pudding  when  properly 
made,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  cook  hardly  docs 
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it  justice.  Our  "bill  of  fare"  never  presents  much  vari- 
ety, but  what  there  is,  is  good  and  abundant. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  (twelve  patients  and  two  attend- 
ants,) took  a  very  pleasant  walk  on  the  nevv'  plank  road. 
We  went  to  the  village  of  Wliitcsborough.  I  particular- 
ly remarked  the  neatness  of  many  of  the  dwelling  hous- 
es, and  the  elegance  of  a  few.  Whitesborough  is  a 
beautiful  village,  and  the  town  which  is  called  Whites- 
town,  is  distinguished  for  its  large  and  numerous  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

We  sat  down  to  supper  at  die  usual  hour,  6  o'clock. 
Mr.  P.  "toasted"  his  cheese  over  the  lamp.  Mr.  E. 
suggested  to  his  "young  friend,"  that  the  smoke  would 
communicate  an  unpleasant  flavor.  P.  replied,  that 
smoke  was  not  unpleasant  lo  him,  but  his  (E.'s,)  ^as  was 
particularly  offensive:  hereupon,  E.  stood  up  and  said, 
he  begged  the  gentleman's  leave  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  his  favorite  dish,  "  Welsh  rabbit;"  and  would 
remark  in  the  first  place,  that  it  must  be  obvious  to  all 
^^  with  half  an  eyc,^^  that  the  method  adopted  by  P.  was 
an  evident  proof  of  his  insanity.  (Cries  of  shame, 
shame,  out  of  order,  &c.,  &c.)  E.  said  he  would  sub- 
stitute the  word  verdancy  for  that  of  insanity Here, 

P.  interrupted  the  speaker; — he  said,  he  thanked  him 
(E.,)  exceedingly  for  giving  him  credit  for  a  green  act; 
and  added,  that  his  only  object  in  doing  it  was  "  for 
greens." 

The  usual  hour  for  retiring  to  bed  is  half-past  8  o'clock, 
but  some  go  soon  after  supper ;  others,  I  think  would  nev- 
er go  if  the  matter  was  left  to  their  own  option. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  are  devoted  to  read- 
ing some  new  work  selected  by  the  officers  of  the  Asy- 
lum. This  evening  we  read  from  an  interesting  book, 
entitled  "Loiterings  in  Europe." 
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Tuesday. — Nothing  particular  has  occurred  to-day, 
except  that  Mr.  D.,  aged  sixtj'-nine,  was  removed  from 
this  hall.  I  regret  his  removal,  as  I  was  much  attached 
to  him.  He  is  a  remarkably  hale,  active  and  well  dis- 
posed old  gentleman,  but  excessively  "absent  minded." 
He  forgets  what  he  is  doing,  while  in  the  act  of  some  or- 
dinary occupation  ;  also,  the  subject  of  his  conversation 
while  speaking  to  his  fellow  patients.  He  is  fond  of 
reading,  chiefl}'-  religious  books.  He  is  also  a  great  pro- 
jector, but  forgets  many  of  his  plans  before  they  are  ma- 
tured. Agriculture  is  his  favorite  topic  of  conversation. 
He  is  pefectly  satisfied  with  his  present  condition,  and 
pleased  with  everything  and  everybody  about  him,  and 
says  he  has  no  wish  to  leave  his  present  "  comfortable 
quarters,"  but  for  a  few  days,  to  arrange  some  business 
on  his  farm,  and  enter  an  action  against  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors for  an  assault  and  battery.  He  complains  a  little  of 
the  inactivity  of  his  present  life  ;  says  he  would  like  to 
get  out  and  "  dig  some  ;"  thinks  it  rather  ridiculous  and 
childish  to  go  to  bed  so  early  and  lie  so  late  in 
the  morning.  He  is  generally  up  and  walking  about  the 
dormitory  several  times  during  the  night,  most  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  dawn  of  day,  and  is  invariably  the 
first  man  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  when  the  bell  rings. 
He  has  a  very  good  ear  for  music,  and  sings  hass  with 
much  taste.  He  most  strenuously  insists,  that  his  only 
object  in  coming  to  this  Institution,  was  to  complete  his 
education  and  acquire  proficiency  in  the  art  of  playing 
on  the  bass-viol.  He  wishes  to  join  the  choir  on  Sun- 
days, and  frequently  complains  of  Dr.  Brigham's  depre- 
ciation of  his  talent,  by  not  allowing  him  *'  to  demon- 
strate to  his  friends  here,  that  he  is  a  good  bass  singer." 

We  visited  the  Asylum  Museum  this  afternoon.  Dr. 
B.  showed  much  kindness  in  explaining  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  various  curiosities.     I  was  much  tidied  by  the 
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exceeding  value  which  he  appeared  to  attach  to  a  "  few 
hairs  from  old  Whitey's  tail,"  which  he  preserves  in  a 
glass  bottle.  "  Old  Whitey  "  v.-as  the  war-horse  that  had 
the  honor  of  carrying  the  gallant  old  "  hero  of  Buena 
Vista"  safely,  through  all  the  dangers  of  his  different 
battles.  Noble  charger !  What  true  American  would 
not  prize  a  lock  of  his  hair?  The  Museum  contains  ma- 
ny good  pictures,  minerals,  especially  ores  of  metals,  and 
collections  in  natural  history.  A  glass  case  of  beautiful 
butterflies  attracted  much  attention.  There  are,  also» 
many  Indian  relics,  curiosities  from  foreign  countries, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  ancient  and  modern  coins.  I 
examined  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  three  or  four 
thousand  years  old,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  L.  N. 
Fowler,  of  New  York  city.  I  was  also  much  pleased 
with  the  mementoes  of  the  Wars  of  1S12  and  1847 ; 
among  which  may  be  seen,  a  hatchet  taken  from  the 
British  at  Plattsburg;  also,  a  gun  taken  from  a  Mexican 
after  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  presented  by  Dr.  Wood, 
son-in-law  of  General  Taylor.  I  observed  many  excel- 
lent Daguerreotype  likenesses  of  patients;  they  are  life 
like,  and  none  who  have  seen  the  originals  can  fail  to 
recognize  them. 

Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  card  playing  is  allow- 
ed, but  at  no  other  time.  Whist  is  a  favorite  game,  and 
this  evening  we  went  at  it  "  wiih  a  rush." 

Wednesday. — This  is  "  Lecture  day,"  during  the  cold 
season.  We  have  already  been  entertained  with  many 
excellent  discourses  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  To-day 
we  were  favored  by  Anson  J.  Upson,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton 
College.  He  selected  for  his  subject,  the  life  of  Frank- 
lin. He  spoke  eloquently  and  well  for  above  an  hour, 
and  highly  interested  his  large  audience. 

Dinner  to-day  consisted  of  roast   mutton  and  vegeta- 
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bles,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  my  worthy  friend  on 
my  right,  made  an  excellent  meal  without  "greens." 
Each  hall  is  provided  with  a  ball  and  "  nine  pins;" 
this  game  affords  much  amusement  and  healthful  exer- 
cise to  the  patients.  I  rolled  a  game  to-day,  but  at  first 
had  very  bad  luck  ;  my  opponent  informed  me  that  he 
had  '■'■skunked''^  me.  This  information  rather  alarmed 
me,  for  I  lately  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  closer 
quarters  with  that  most  offensive  of  animals — a  skunk — 
than  I  ever  hope  to  be  again  ; — the  matter,  however,  was 
soon  explained,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  when,  out  of 
revenge,  I  challenged  my  adversary  to  a  second  trial  of 
his  skill,  and  this  time  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  from 
him  him,  that  I  beat  him,  "  two  out  of  three."  So  much 
for  perseverance. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  "Debating  Society" 
meets.  It  is  regularly  organized,  and  is  termed 
"  The  Lyceum  and  Debating  Society."  A  President 
and  Secretary  are  elected  by  ballot,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  every  month.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
debated  : — "  Are  early  marriages  beneficial  to  mankind  ?" 
— decided  in  the  affirmative ; — "  Are  the  conquests  of  the 
British  Government  in  India  advantageous  to  commerce 
and  civilization,  and  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  " — decided  in 
the  negative.  This  evening  the  question  was,  "Do  we 
derive  more  gratification  from  the  anticipation  of  pleas- 
ure, than  the  participation  in  it  ?" — decided  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  small  majority. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  debating  appears  to  afford 
both  pleasure  and  instruction,  not  only  to  those  who  take  a 
part  in  the  proceedings,  but  also  to  those  who  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  make  any  such  exertions. 

Thursday. —  Thanlcagivivg  day.  Fifty-two  turkeys  ar- 
rived here  this  morning,  the  whole  of  which   were  con- 
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sumed  for  dinner,  with  pie  in  proportion.  All  were  well 
pleased,  and  I  heard  one  gentleman  remark,  that  he 
thought  it  very  mean  in  the  Govenor  not  to  appoint  more 
than  one  day  in  the  year  "  to  give  thanks  ;  " — he  said,  he 
had  no  doubt  the  Governor  loved  turkey  and  pie  as  well 
as  other  folks,  but  was  decidedly  selfish, — and  added, 
that  he  entertained  hopes  of  being  appointed  Governor 
himself,  some  day,  and  that  when  that  time  arrived,  his 
very  first  did  should  be,  to  appoint  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  "  thanksgiving  days"  for  the  coming  year. 

"We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  da}'  as  we  have  many 
others,  in  relating  and  listening  to  stories  and  anecdotes. 
The  hall  for  convalescent  patients  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
resembles,  in  one  respect,  the  forecastle  of  a  ship— that 
is,  in  the  disposition  to  tell  "  long  yarns." 

This  evening,  we  enjoyed  a  rich  treat;  viz.,  the  La- 
dies' Annual  Exhibition.  It  commenced  with  a  very 
pretty  and  appropriate  Prologue,  written  by  Miss  N.,  and 
spoken  by  Miss  P.  I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  all  the  la- 
dies concerned.  The  tableaux  were  admirable  ;  among 
which  were,  "  Interview  between  King  David  and  Ahime- 
lech,  the  High  Priest" — "  Cinderilla,  or  the  glass  slipper" 
— "  Interview  between  Rebecca  and  Rowena  " — -'  Jranie 
Dean  sueing  Queen  Caroline  for  the  pardon  of  her  sister 
Effie,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle." 

Jeanie  "  looked"  her  part  well ; — I  could  almost  im- 
agine I  heard  her  give  utterance  to  those  beautiful  and 
impressive  words : — 

'*  My  puir  sister  Effie, — her  days  are  numbered !  but 
she  still  lives,  and  a  word  of  the  King's  mouth  might  re- 
store her  to  a  broken-hearted  auld  man.  Oh,  Madam, 
save  an  honest  house  from  dishonor,  and  an  unhappy  girl 
—  not  eighteen  years  of  age — from  an  early  and  dread- 
ful death." 
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Her  Majesty  looked  "  Right  Royal,"  and  "Her  Grace  of 
Argyle  "  "  acted  like  a  man^  The  tableaux  were  follow- 
ed by  "  The  Mountain  Bugle,"  a  very  pretty  duet,  sung 
by  the  Misses  P.  and  M.,  with  a  piano  forte  accompani- 
ment : — after  which  was  performed,  a  farce,  in  two  acts, 
entitled,  "  The  Village  Tea  Party,"  the  performance  of 
which  called  forth  shouts  of  the  most  uncontrollable 
laughter. 

The  whole  concluded  with  a  "  Scotch  Reel,"  by  twelve 
ladies,  in  the  Highland  costume.  The  dancing  was  good, 
and  if  "  the  face  be  the  index  of  the  mind,"  all  were  de- 
lighted with  it.  At  the  conclusion,  the  Asylum  Brass 
Band  struck  up  "  Hail  Columbia,"  during  the  perform- 
ance of  which,  the  company  marched  in  good  order  to 
their  respective  apartments,  higlily  delighted  with  the 
evening  entertainment, — the  men  resolving  that  they 
would  endeavor  to  equal  it,  by  a  theatrical  performance 
on  Christmas  week. 

Friday. — Our  dinner,  on  this  day,  is  always  cod-fish 
and  rice.  I  hear  some  grumbling  about  it  occasionally, 
the  majority  thinking  it  "  very  unreasonable  that  they 
should  be  confined  to  cod-fish,  on  Friday,  to  oblige 
Catholics."  We  have  sometimes,  however,  fresh  fish  on 
this  day,  which  is  generally  very  acceptable.  There  is 
one  individual  here,  however,  who  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
k — Mr.  M.  He  is  the  strangest  specimen  of  human  na- 
ture that  ever  came  within  my  observation.  He  has  been 
on  this  hall  nine  or  ten  months,  and  is  now  precisely  "  in 
statu  quo.''''  His  ways  and  manners  are  most  eccentric, 
and  nothing  can  induce  him  to  depart  from  them  in  the 
least  degree.  He  has  much  aversion  to  wash  liim- 
self;  also,  to  change  his  linen,  and  be  shaved.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  attendant  to  do  these  things 
for  him,  he  always  repeats  many  times,   that  he    "  don't 
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want  to  be  washed  so  often  " — "  don't  want  a  clean  shirt 
so  often  " — "  don't  want  to  be  shaved  so  often,"  &c.  He 
prefers  eating  his  meals  alone  in  the  hall ; — each  meal 
occupies  him  about  two  hours.  He  separates  his  victu- 
als into  very  small  particles,  licks  every  piece  of  pota- 
toe  peeling,  and  blows  and  sips  all  his  drink  as  if  it  were 
boiling.  After  each  meal  he  sits  some  time,  as  if  in  the 
deepest  meditation,  then  rising  from  the  floor,  (which,  by 
the  bye,  is  the  only  seat  he  will  sit  upon,)  he  walks  once 
up  the  hall,  and  then  takes  his  station  by  the  wall,  where 
he  stands  like  a  mute  till  the  ringing  of  the  next  bell.  I 
have  remarked,  that  he  always  eats  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, the  same  quantity  of  food  at  each  meal,  and  when 
more  than  his  usual  quantum  is  put  upon  his  plate,  he  re- 
sents it  as  an  insult,  by  throwing  away  the  surplus  with 
much  indignation.  He  nightly  protests  against  the  prac- 
tice of  going  to  bed  so  early.  He  says,  he  "  ain't  used  to 
it  when  he's  tu  hum  ;  "  and  after  his  door  is  locked  at 
night,  he  always  reminds  the  attendant,  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  that  he  "  must  have  his  clothes  in  the  mornin'." 

We  took  a  walk  this  morning,  and  among  other  places, 
called  at  the  Green-Houso,  which,  the  gardener  informs 
me,  contains  eleven  hundred  plants.  Among  others,  I 
noticed  in  particular,  the  "  India  Rubber "  plant,  the 
"  Cactus  Multiplex,"  the  "Cactus  Speciosa,"  the  "Amer- 
icana Aloe,"  from  South  America,  and  the  Rose  in  full 
bloom. 

Sunday. — The  Asylum  is  supplied  with  about  fifty 
different  Newspapers,  which  are  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  (thanks  to  the  editors.)  These  Newspapers 
are  distributed  throughout  the  building  every  Sunday 
morning.  To  some  halls  daily  papers  are  sent,  and  af- 
ford a  good  supply  of  agreeable  reading  matter  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  Institution. 
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Went  to  the  Chapel  in  the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodrich,  Chaplain  of  the  Asylum,  preached  a  good  prac- 
tical discourse,  which  was  attentively  listened  to  by  a 
congregation  of  three  or  four  hundred  persons.  The 
Chapel  has  an  excellent  Organ  and  a  good  choir  of  sing- 
ers, mostly  patients.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  tiie  shaking 
of  hands  and  inquiries  for  each  others  welfare  among  the 
patients,  after  meeting ;  as  a  considerable  number,  by 
having  been  placed  in  different  halls,  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  many,  they  do  not  now  meet  but  on  Sunday, 
in  the  Chapel. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  reading,  and 
in  conversation.  Frequently,  vers'  good  stories  are  told. 
I  was  much  interested  with  the  following,  as  related  by 

Mr.  G.,  of County.     He  said  it  was  actually  true, 

and  I  believe  him. 

"  Twenty-six  years  ago,  I  worked  for  E.  N. ; — he  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  life,  very  handsome,  and  the  richest 
mm  in  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  about  sixty-two  or  three  miles  from  here.  The 
village  where  I  lived,  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  river.  (Now  just  mind  3'our  own  business,  and  let 
me  tell  you  in  my  own  way,  else  I  wont  tell  you  another 
word  about  it,  so  I  wont !  )  Well,  it  was  in  the  month  of 
August ;  we  were  all  at  work  as  usual,  when,  suddenly, 
the  weather  became  uncommonly  oppressive,  even  for 
that  hottest  of  months.  We  began  to  prepare  for  a  com- 
ing storm,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  run  to  an  out-building, 
ere  we  were  overtaken  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
thunder  storms  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Although  our  work 
had  hitherto  gone  on  prosperously,  (the  grain  and  hay  be- 
ing all  stowed  away  in  the  barn,)  yet  this  temporary  sus- 
pension of  ont-door  work,  was  more  than  N.  could  quietly 
endure.     He  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  in  the  most  horrid 
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oaths  and  blasphemy,  and  cursed  everybody  about  him. 

I  am  not  a  coward,  but  I  confess,  thai  what  between  the 
raging  of  the  elements  and  the  frightful  language  of  that 
man,  I  was  inspired  with  more  fear  than  1  had  ever  be- 
fore experienced.  N's  rage,  like  the  storm,  continued  to 
increase ;  his  whole  frame  trembled  like  an  aspen,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  the  most  ungovernable  ragf,  he  defied 
his  Maker.  His  defiance  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  most  vivid  flash  of  lightning  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  countr}'.  For  a  few  seconds  we  were 
deprived  of  sight,  and  when  it  was  restored,  the  first  ob- 
ject we  beheld  was  the  barn  wrapt  in  flames.  Before  we 
could  render  assistance,  the  fire  had  communicated  with 
the  out-buildings,  and  unfortunately,  the  wind  blowing  in 
the  direction  of  the  dwelling-house,  that  also  became  a 
prey  to  the  all-devouring  element.  *'  Vengeance  is  mine 
saith  the  Lord  !  "  I  repeat  now  what  I  said  twenty-six 
years  ago,  that  this  was  a  judgment  from  God.  When 
I  said  so,  folks  laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  a  su- 
perstitious fool  ; — do  they  call  me  so,  now?  No.  Be- 
fore one  week  had  passed  away,  every  individual  then 
present  thought,  and  had  good  reason  to  think  the  same 
as  the  superstitious  fool.  Time  can  never  efface  from  my 
memory  the  recollection  of  that  awful  night.  Oh!  it 
was  a  horrible  sight.  There  stood  the  amiable,  the  de- 
voted, the  resigned  wife,  there  the  frightened  and  weeping 
children,  and  there,  the  brutal,  maddened  drunkard  N., 
breathing  the  most  dastardly  imprecations  against  his  pi- 
ous, and  at  all  times,  well  meaning  wife.  She  had  come 
to  console,  and  if  possible,  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
scene.  How  did  he  requite  her  kindness  ?  He  cursed 
her — he  struck  her — he  left  her  a  disconsolate,  broken- 
hearted woman. 

The  following  day,  N.  employed  thirty  hands ;  the  same 
night  he  swore  to  his  friends  that  all  should  be  re-built 
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by  a  certain  day  ;  adding,  that  he  would  show  God  Al- 
mighty that  if  He  had  the  power  to  burn  a  few  old  wooden 
buildings,  that  he  (N.,)  could  build  new  stone  ones,  so  He 
might  do  his  worst. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  at  length  arrived  ; — many  loafers 
were  in  attendance,  who  had  come  to  render  a  little  as- 
sistance, and  drink  a  great  deal  of  rum  ;  (loafers  always 
love  rum,)  1  should  think  it  very  "rum  "  to  meet  with  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Rum  ! — Rum  ! — 1  wonder  how 
many  thousands  rum  has  ruined, — the  greatest  enemy  to 
mankind.  Well,  leave  me  alone  ;  I'll  tell  you  ;  but  I'm 
getting  tired,  so  I'll  cut  my  story  short. 

Yes,  that  day,  little  did  poor  N.  know  what  an  hour 
would  bring  forth.  The  warning  had  been  given,  but  it 
had  not  been  hearkened  unto.  'Twas  then  too  late.  The 
building  was  nearly  completed,  but  N.  was  dissatisfied  ; 

he  swore  at  everybody;  at  himself.    "D n  my  limbs!" 

This  horrid  expression  had  scarcely  left  his  lips,  when  a 
large  piece  of  timber  fell,  and  crushed  both  his  legs  in  a 
most  dreadful  manner,  breaking  one  completely  off  at 
the  thigh.  A  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched 
for  a  physician,  but  before  he  arrived  the  soul  of  N.  was 
in  eternity.  He  acknowledged  that  "  God  had  conquer- 
ed ; "  his  last  words  being  "  God  Forgive  Me!  " 


I 
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ARTICLE     II. 


STATISTICS  OF  SUICIDES, 

Which  have  occicrred  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  Dec.  Istf 

1847,  to  Dec.  1st,  3  848 ;   Cotnjnled  from  the  Bccords  of 

the  N.  Y.  S.  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  by  Geokge 

Cook,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  at  the  Asylum. 


During  the  past  year,  there  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge through  the  principal  and  most  widely  circulated 
journals  of  the  State,  to  which  we  have  had  constant  ac- 
cess ;  a  total  of  ninety-one  cases  of  suicide,  being  fifteen 
less  than  in  1847,  twenty-seven  more  than  in  1846,  a.nd  seven- 
teen more  than  in  1845. 


Counties 

IN 

WHICH 

THEY     HAVE 

OCCURRED,     AND 

THE 

NUMBER 

IN 

EACH    COUNTY. 

Albany, 

MALES, 

3 

FEMALES, 

0            TOTAL, 

Allegany, 

(( 

1 

0 

Cattaraugus, 

(( 

1 

0 

Caynga, 

<( 

1 

0 

Chautauque, 

(( 

2 

1 

Chenango, 

(( 

2 

0                   " 

Delaware, 

(( 

0 

1                   " 

Dutchess, 

(( 

1 

2 

Erie, 

(( 

2 

2             " 

Greene, 

(( 

1 

0 

Herkimer, 

(( 

o 

1 

Jefferson, 

u 

1 

0 

Lewis, 

(( 

1 

0 
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Livingston,      malks,    1      females,     0 


Madison, 

t( 

2 

Monroe, 

n 

5 

New  York, 

(( 

28 

Niagara, 

(( 

1 

Oneida, 

(( 

3 

Ontario, 

(( 

1 

Orange, 

<( 

1 

Oswego, 

({ 

0 

Otsego, 

« 

2 

Putnam, 

{( 

1 

Queens, 

t( 

1 

Rensselaer, 

i( 

3 

Saratoga, 

(( 

0 

Suffolk, 

it 

1 

Tioga, 

(( 

1 

Tompkins, 

(( 

1 

Ulster, 

<( 

0 

Washington, 

(( 

1 

Yates, 

tc 

0 

0 

TOTAL, 

1 

0 

(( 

2 

1 

(I 

6 

4 

t( 

32 

0 

« 

1 

o 

(( 

5 

0 

« 

1 

0 

tc 

1 

1 

C( 

1 

0 

« 

2 

0 

(( 

1 

1 

({ 

2 

0 

<( 

3 

2 

i( 

2 

0 

<{ 

1 

0 

ii 

1 

0 

i( 

I 

1 

tt 

1 

0 

t< 

1 

1 

({ 

1 

71 


20 


91 


This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  reported  suicides, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  has  considerably  dimin- 
ished since  last  year  ;  and  further,  that  the  reduction,  ac- 
cording to  our  account,  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Thus,  while  the  total  number  of 
deaths  by  suicide  in  the  whole  Stale,  is  less  hy  fifteen 
than  last  year,  in  New  York  alone  there  has  been  thirteen 
less.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  suicides  in  New  York 
have  been  gradually  diminishing  for  several  years,  wliile 
in  many  other  large  cities  they  have  increased  in  fre- 
quency. A  comparison  of  recent  with  former  reports 
would  seem  to  exhibit  this  fact  very  clearly.  Thus,  for 
the  five  years  from  January,  1805,  to  January,  1810,  there 
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was  an  average  annual  proportion  of  one  case  in  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  and  a  fraction  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  five  years,  from  January,  1835,  to 
January,  1840,  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  one  sui- 
cide to  every  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  last  year,  there  has  been  one  to  about  every 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  the 
population.  From  this,  it  appears  that  they  have  dimin- 
ished in  frequency  more  than  one-half  since  1810,  though 
the  relative  number  is  still  considerably  greater  than  in 
the  country. 

According  to  some  statistical  tables  recently  published 
in  France,  it  seems,  that  suicide  has  been  for  some  years 
progressively  on  the  increase  in  that  country  ;  and  as  we 
should  infer  from  the  report,  to  an  extent  greater  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  increase  of  population.  The 
number  of  deaths  by  suicide  amounted,  in  1841,  to  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen ;  in  1842,  to  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  ;  in  1845,  to  three 
thousand  and  eighty-four;  and  in  1846,  to  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  two. 

The  propensity  to  self-destruction  is  much  stronger  in 
men  than  women,  and  the  proportion  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble is  about  seven  to  two,  which  rather  exceeds  the  ra- 
tio in  previous  reports. 

Of  the  ninety-one  cases  reported,  there  occurred  in, 
December,  (1847,)  males,  5  females,  1  total,  6 
January,  (1848,) 
February,         *'  ** 

March,  " 

April, 

May,  "  " 

June,  "  " 

July,  *' 

August,  "  " 


5 

0 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

"            2 

5 

7 

4 

11 

10 

2 

12 

13 

2 

15 

7 

0 

7 

5 

2 

7 

c 

FEMALES, 

4 

TOTAL, 

8 

ii 

1 

(( 

6 

(C 

0 

{( 

4 

FEMALES 

,  3 

TOTAL, 

16 

{< 

8 

(( 

28 

(( 

4 

(( 

29 

(( 

5 

20 

(( 

18 
91 
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September,  (1848,)  males,     4 
October,  "  "  5 

November,        "  "  4 

71  20  91 

SEASONS. 

Winter,  (1847-8,)   males,  13 
Spring,      (1848,)  "        20 

Summer,        "  "        25 

Autumn,         "  "13 

71 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables,  that  suicides  have 
been  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  that  a  larger  number  by  far  have  taken  place  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer  than  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter. 

CIVIL    CONDITION. 

females,       14        TOTAL,       33 

«  4  "  17 

«  2  «  41 

20  91 

From  this  it  would  appear,  that  there  are  more  suicides 
among  the  married  than  the  single,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  two  to  one ;  but  most  of  the  former  tables  give  a 
different  result.  According  to  them,  the  greatest  number 
usually  take  place  among  the  unmarried. 

AGES. 


Married, 

males. 

19 

Single, 

t( 

13 

Unknown, 

(( 

39 
71 

From  10  to  20  years, 

males 

,  2 

females 

,  2 

TOTAL 

,    4 

«     20  to  30       " 

({ 

10 

(( 

3 

13 

«     30  to  40       " 

(( 

5 

(( 

3 

8 

"     40  to  50       " 

(( 

10 

(( 

1 

11 

"     50  to  60       « 

n 

1 

(( 

1 

2 

"     60  to  70       " 

(( 

3 

(( 

0 

3 

"     70  to  80       " 

(( 

2 

(( 

0 

2 

Unknown, 

n 

38 
71 

(( 

10 
20 

48 
91 
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Self  destruction  is  said  by  Winslow  to  be  most  fre- 
quent between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years ;  but 
here,  the  period  of  life  between  twenty  and  thirty  is  pro- 
ductive of  more.  A  similar  table,*  compiled  last  year, 
exhibits  the  same  result. 

Of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  suicides 
in  France,  in  1846,  were  twenty-seven  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  four  hundred  and  forty- 
three  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years ;  twelve  hundred 
and  fourteen  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  ;  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  ;  four  hundred  and  three 
from  sixty  to  seventy  years  ;  two  hundred  and  nine  from 
seventy  to  eighty  years  ;  and  fifty-one  above  eighty  years. 


ASSIGNED 

CAUSES. 

Insanity, 

MALES, 

24 

FEMALES, 

8 

TOTAL, 

32 

Melancholy, 
Domestic  troubl 

3 
-» 

5 
2 

(( 
{( 

2 
0 

(( 
<( 

7 
2 

Intemperance, 
Delirium  Tremens, 

4 
2 

1 

0 

5 
2 

Despair, 

u 

1 

it 

1 

(( 

2 

Destitution, 

(( 

1 

ti 

0 

u 

Fear  of  want, 

(( 

1 

n 

0 

(( 

Pecuniary    em- 
barrassment, 

\ 

(( 

3 

u 

0 

(( 

Insanity  caused 
hy  intemperance, 

Insanity,  at  the 
same  time   stran- 
gled her  child. 

] 

1 
0 

(C 

li 

0 
1 

(< 
(( 

After  murder  of 
his  wife. 

} 

{( 

1 

n 

0 

<( 

After  arrest   for 
murder, 

\ 

(C 

1 

(( 

0 

(( 

•Vol.  IV.,  No.  3,  page  250. 
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After  arrest   for  ^ 
throwing  sulph'ric   >    males,  1     females,  0     total,    1 
acid  on  a  female,  ) 

After  arrest  for  ^ 
an    assault   on   a    >         "1  "         0         "         1 

female,  ) 

Unknown,  "      23  "         7         «*       30 
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This  table  goes  to  confirm  preceding  observations,  that 
insanity  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  suicide.  Of  the 
sixty-one  cases  above,  for  which  causes  were  assigned 
in  the  journals,  thirty-four  were  attributed  to  insanity 
alone,  and  eleven  others  to  causes  which  were  probably 
attended  with  temporary  derangement. 

The  propensity  to  suicide  is  often  transmitted  from  pa- 
rents to  children;  and  M.  Falret  says,  of  all  the  forms 
of  melancholy,  that  which  tends  to  self-murder  is  most 
frequentl}'^  hereditary  ;  and  he  gives  an  instance,  where 
all  the  female  members  of  a  family  for  three  successive 
generations,  either  attempted  or  committed  suicide.  M. 
Esquirol  mentions  a  case,  where  a  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son all  took  their  own  lives  ;  and  another,  in  which  an 
entire  family  of  seven  brothers,  when  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  forty  years,  destroyed  themselves.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  many  who  are  first  led  to  think  of  sui- 
cide, from  a  consciousness  that  they  inherit  a  disposition 
to  insanity  ;  or  from  having  a  relative  or  friend  commit 
the  act. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  list  of  vic- 
tims to  this  crime  is  greatly  increased  by  the  publicity 
which  is  given  the  details,  connected  with  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  class,  by  the  newspaper  press  through- 
out the  country.  The  voluntary  death  of  a  boy  between 
eight  and  nine  years  of  ago,   by  hanging,    which    lately 


# 
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took  place  in  Monroe  county,  may,  without  doubt,  be 
mainly  attributed  to  a  perversion  of  the  natural  instinct 
of  imitation,  caused  by  hearing  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  of  suicide  narrated.  A  short  time  previous  to  his 
death,  he  had  frequently  spoken  of  a  man  who  had  hung 
himself.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  two  cases, 
in  which  the  mode  adopted  was  opening  the  femoral  ar- 
tery ;  one  occurred  very  soon  after  the  other,  and  may, 
we  apprehend,  be  put  down  to  the  same  cause,  pervert- 
ed imitation. 

MANNER    OF    COMMITTING    THE    ACT. 

FEMALES,        9      TOTAL,  34 


Hanging, 

MALES, 

25 

Cutting  throat. 
Poisoning, 

12 
10 

Fire-arms, 

C( 

8 

Drowning, 

(( 

8 

Abstinence, 

(( 

1 

Strangulation, 

(( 

1 

Bleeding  from 
femoral  artery, 

1 

(< 

2 

Bleeding  from 

I 

(( 

1 

arm. 

5 

Jumping   from 
height. 
Unknown, 

5 

(C 

1 
2 

1 

(i 

13 

4 

(( 

14 

0 

(( 

8 

5 

(( 

13 

0 

(( 

1 

0 

(( 

1 

0 

t( 

2 

0 

(( 

1 

1 

(( 

2 

0 

(( 

2 
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In  London,  if  we  take  the  means  of  death  employed 
by  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  suicides,  the  following 
will  be  the  order  of  their  frequency  ; — hanging,  stran- 
ling,  and  suffocation,  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  ;  poi- 
sons, one  hundred  and  sixty-one  ;  wounds  by  cutting  in- 
struments, one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ;  drowning,  one 
hundred  and  seven ;  fire-arms,  forty-five ;  leaps  from 
heights,  eighteen.     Of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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sixtj'-four  suicides  in  France,  in  1846,  there  were  by  hang- 
ing and  strangulation,  one  thousand  and  seventy-seven  ; 
drowning,  one  thousand  and  thirty-six  ;  suffocation  with 
charcoal,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  ;  fire-arms,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

The  above  statistics  show,  that  in  this  State,  as  in  oth- 
er countries,  hanging  continues  to  be  the  most  frequent 
means  employed  by  suicides  to  terminate  their  existence. 
Of  the  other  means  to  which  recourse  has  been  had,  poison- 
ing, drowning,  and  cutting  instruments,  come  next  in  fre- 
quency, and  each  have  been  resorted  to  by  nearly  an 
equal  number.  Of  nine  cases  of  poisoning,  in  which  the 
substance  taken  is  known  to  us,  there  were  by  opium, 
two  ;  laudanurii,  two  ;  arsenic,  two ;  corrosive  sublimate, 
one ;  prussic  acid,  one ;  and  sulphuric  acid,  one. 

This  table  also  agrees  with  previous  ones,  in  show- 
ing that  females  rarely  have  recourse  to  fire-arms  or  cut- 
ting instruments,  as  a  means  of  committing  suicide. 
Hanging,  drowning,  and  poisoning  are  the  modes  which 
riiey  most  frequently  employ. 


■++0   O-w- 


ARTICLE     III. 
MEDICO-LEGAL   REPORT, 

Upon  the  Mental  State  of  Mrs.  Mary  Magdalen  Droin, 

Accused  of  an  Attempt  to  Poison.     Acquittal. 

Translated  from  the  '^  Annales  Mcdico-Fsychologiques,^^ 

By  M.  M.  Bagg,  M.  D. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1847,  the  girl  named  Ce- 
line Ravier,  while  drivmg  her  cows  to  pasture,  was 
met  by  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Droin,  who  offered  her  a  cake 
containing  arsenic.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ravier,  parents  of  the 
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child,  had  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Droin  family. 
It  seems,  however,  from  the  evidence  developed  on  the 
judicial  inquiry,  and  from  the  depositions  of  the  witness- 
es, that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Droin  felt  themselves  aggrieved, 
because  a  man  named  Borderot,  their  debtor,  in  order  to 
absolve  himself  from  such  indebtedness,  had  sold  to  Ra- 
vier  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  a  sum  less  than  its  real 
value,  (three  hundred  francs  instead  of  two  hundred.) 
This  motive,  the  only  one  invoked  to  explain  a  crime  so 
incomprehensible,  bearing  no  adequate  relation  to  the  al- 
leged criminal  act,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  woman 
Droin  was  not  the  subject  of  an  intellectual  derangement 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  strange  a  deed  ? 

In  order  to  solve  the  proposed  question,  we  have  had 
recourse  to  several  sources  of  conviction,  of  the  nature  of 
circumstantial  evidence  :  as,  1st,  the  minutes  of  the  in- 
quest, the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  reports  of  the 
physicians  as  to  the  condition  of  this  woman  :  2d,  the 
examination  of  the  accused  herself.  It  is  the  result  of 
these  investigations  which  we  hope  to  make  plain. 

It  appears  from  the  deposition  of  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  prior  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  of 
which  she  is  accused,  Mrs.  Droin  had  given  unequivocal 
proof  of  mental  alienation,  ensuing  upon  violent  grief  for 
the  loss  of  a  daughter,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  whom 
she  tenderly  cherished,  and  that  this  act  was  only  a  con- 
sequence of  such  mental  aberration,  for  which  she  should 
not  be  held  responsible. 

In  truth,  attentive  examination  of  the  evidence  estab- 
lishes the  fact,  that  before  the  death  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Droin  lived  in  harmony  with  her  husband  and  with 
all  her  neighbors  :  Thus  ;  "  We  lived  nine  years  in  the 
same  court  with  the  Droins,  (says  Mrs.  Ravier,  who  was 
rather  interested  to  injure  than  to  excuse  her,)  and  we 
were  very  frequently  together."     "  About  six  years  since 
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this  woman  Droin  lost  a  daughter,  whom  she  deeply  lov- 
ed, (adds  another  witness,  the  wife  of  Peter  Pizeux,)  and 
up  to  that  time  she  had  lived  upon  good  terms  with  her 
husband."  "  I  never  heard  anything  said  against  Mrs. 
Droin  before  the  death  of  her  daughter,"  (says  Mrs. 
Camineau.) 

It  is  only  subsequent  to  this  fatal  event  that  we  re- 
mark a  change  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  accused. 
Her  character  previously  equable,  has  since  become  peev- 
ish, as  Mrs.  Ravier  herself  attests ;  "  since  the  death  of  her 
child,  the  disposition  of  Mrs.  Droin  has  become  disagree- 
able and  malicious."  "  Since  the  death  of  the  girl  Droin, 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  husband  was  not  happy  with 
his  wife;  he  regards  this  as  an  estrangement  caused  by 
sorrow  for  their  loss." 

Another  witness,  the  man  named  Pellerin,  who  has  on- 
ly known  this  woman  since  her  daughter's  decease,  con- 
firms this  truth.  "I  know,"  says  he,  "that  Mrs.  Droin 
does  not  make  her  husband  happy  ;  the  latter  cannot  re- 
frain from  speaking  of  it,  and  he  has  told  me  of  it.  I 
have  known  them  only  about  four  years.  Sometime  pre- 
vious they  had  lost  a  daughter,  to  whom  the  mother  was 
much  attached.  I  do  not  know,  if  it  was  this  which  has 
soured  her  temper,  I  only  know  she  was  continually  talk- 
ing of  this  misfortune.  Near  the  commencement  of  our 
acquaintance,  she  came  one  evening  to  ask  leave  to  sleep 
with  my  wife :  I  supposed  that  this  was  in  consequence 
of  some  domestic  difficulty,  and  I  went  to  inform  her 
husband,  who  neither  opposed  it,  nor  gave  me  any  expla- 
nation." The  witness  Lome,  Mayor  of  St.  Clement, 
himself  deposes,  that  Mrs.  Droin  passed  in  the  country 
for  a  vicious  person  ;  that  she  is  not  generally  beloved  ; 
she  lost,  I  believe,  says  the  Mayor,  in  1842,  a  daughter, 
whom  she  was  extremely  fond  of,  and  grief  has  doubt- 
less embittered  her  character." 
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All  these  facts  establish  then,  decisively,  that  a  re- 
markable change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Droin  since  the  event  which  so  cruelly  wounded  her  in 
her  tenderest  affections;  and  this  fact  will  seem  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  if  we  consult  the  annals  of  the  sci- 
ence of  mental  disease  ;  grief  takes  the  first  rank  among 
the  causes  of  insanity,  especially  in  females,  and  at  the 
age  of  this  woman,  (forty-eight  years.) 

But  the  modification  of  character  noticed  in  Mrs.  D. 
after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  is  not  the  only  symptom 
of  the  mental  alienation  with  which  she  was  evidently 
attacked  :  everything  contributes  to  declare  such  aliena- 
tion. Thus,  persons  affected  with  partial  delirium  of  the 
melancholic  kind,  are  remarkable  for  an  exaggeration  of 
their  troubles,  real  or  imaginary  ;  for  a  marked  distrust 
of  every  one  around  them  ;  for  a  tendency  to  convert  in- 
to personal  persecutions,  words  and  actions  which  are,  in 
truth,  inoffensive,  sometimes  even  decidedly  kind.  They 
behold  around  them  nothing  but  snares,  machinations, 
hostile  and  cruel  designs  ;  moody  and  taciturn ;  they 
flee  the  society  of  their  fellows,  and  wrap  themselves  in 
the  cloak  of  their  own  sombre  melancholy,  vowing  hate 
and  vengeance  upon  this  society,  which  they  deem  their 
implacable  enemy.  A  prey  to  their  wild  unsocial  revery ; 
their  imaginations  and  their  intellect  immoderately  excit- 
ed by  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delirious  convictions; 
concoct  sinister  projects  with  a  tenacity  the  more  intense, 
as  sleep  rarely  closes  their  eye-lids,  and  the  fixed  ideas 
which  pursue  them  give  an  incredible  energy  to  their 
will :  thoughts  of  suicide  often  complicate  this  wretched 
state,  the  desponding  hypochondriac  indulging  vain  vis- 
ions of  death  as  the  end  of  his  happiness.  Is  not  this 
precisely  what  is  disclosed  by  the  inquest,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  relative  to  the  woman  Droin? 

"  I  have  never  heard  Mrs.  Droin  reproached,  (says  the 
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witness  Pannier,)  with  anything  touching  her  probity  ;  I 
only  know,  that  she  passed  in  the  country  for  a  mischieV' 
ous person',  and  that,  without  having  exactly  injured  any 
one,  but  because  she  speaks  ill  of  all  them  who  do  not 
please  her.  About  five  years  ago  she  lost  a  daughter, 
fourteen  years  old,  whom  she  loved  very  much  ',—from  that 
moment  her  mind  has  been  constantly  occupied,  and  apparently 
troubled;  still  her  head  has  not  been  turned,  though  her 
whole  happiness  seems  to  consist  in  talking  of  it.  She 
IS  evidently  full  of  satisfaction  when  she  tells  of  some  misfor- 
tune that  has  befallen  other  people  ;  and  she  has  the  air  of 
saying,  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  troubles.  For  these 
reasons,  I  have  thought  that  after  some  of  the  disputes 
she  has  had  with  Ravier,  with  whom  she  was  formerly 
on  friendly  relations,  she  conceived  the  wish  to  poison 
his  daughter,  justly  concluding  it  was  the  greatest  sor- 
row she  could  cause  him."  This  deponent  adds,  like- 
wise, that  he  has  heard  several  individuals  ask,  if  the  af- 
fliction of  Mrs.  Droin  had  not  deranged  her  mind,  because, 
prior  to  the  poisoning  of  Miss  Ravier,  she  was  so  perpet- 
ually talking  of  the  subject. 

This  witness  establishes,  then,  ihefixity  of  ideaof  Mrs. 
D.;  the  wanderings  of  her  mind,  and  the  perversion  of 
her  sentiments.  For,  to  delight  in  the  miseries  of  one's 
brethren  because  we  ourselves  have  troubles  ;  to  desire 
to  poison  a  child  in  order  to  enjoy  the  despair  of  the  pa- 
rents, when  deprived  of  our  own,  and  because  indirect- 
ly we  are  very  slightly  injured  in  our  pecuniary  interests, 
is  not  this  really  delirium  of  the  passions  and  of  the  intel- 
Itoct  ?  But  will  it  be  said,  we  see  only  a  natural  con- 
nejtion  of  cause  and  effect  operating  upon  a  nervous  and 
passionate  organization  ?  Mrs.  Droin  has  suffered  a  loss 
by  reason  of  the  sale  that  Borderot,  of  whom  she  was 
also  a  creditor,  has  made  to  the  advantage  of  Ravier,  and 
ahe  has  thereby  been   made  jealous;    her  interest   has 
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suffered,  and  she  desired  to  avenge  herself.  I  answer; 
— could  the  damage  of  interest  of  one  hundred  francs, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  sale  of  Borderot  to  Ravier,  in  consid- 
eration of  two  hundred  francs,  of  a  piece  of  land  worth 
three  hundred,  provoke  to  a  crime  of  this  nature,  a  per- 
son of  sound  mind  and  easy  circumstances,  possessing 
about  tvi'enty-five  thousand  francs  of  property,  and  child- 
less ?  Can  we  establish  a  relation  between  the  imputed, 
crime  and  the  alleged  cause,  between  a  premeditated 
act  and  the  gratification  of  such  a  passion  ?  And  if  rea- 
son fails  to  explain  such  correlation,  must  we  not  have 
recourse  to  madness?     Let  us  pursue  our  examination. 

In  attentively  reading  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses^ 
we  observe,  that  not  only  is  the  remembrance  of  her  loss 
ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  but  that  all  her 
delirium  attaches  itself  to  this  one  idea,  as  to  a  central 
rallying  point.  Thus,  we  remark  in  the  affidavit  of  the 
Mayor  of  St.  Clement,  "that  once  when  Mr.  Droin  had 
an  oven  built,  his  wife,  who  was  sick,  told  him  that  he 
had  undoubtedly  enlarged  the  oven  with  the  hope  of 
soon  marrying  again,  and  having  a  goodly  number  of 
children  ;  "  and  further,  in  another  deposition,  that  of  Mrs. 
Pizeux,  we  find,  that  the  greatest  reproach  she  brought 
against  her  husband,  was  that  "he  had  only  one  childy 
It  is  to  be  observed  also  in  the  deposition  of  the  witness 
Poussier,  "  that  Mrs.  Droin  vindicated  herself  of  the 
deed  imputed  to  her,  by  asserting  that  this  accusation 
doubtless  sprung  from  revenge  on  the  part  of  Ravier, 
who  had  sought  to  seduce  her,  and  who  would  have 
been  glad,  said  she,  to  persuade  her,  that  by  listening  to 
him,  she  would  have  children,  which  she  could  not  have  by 
her  husband."  Finally,  we  read  in  the  affidavit  of  the 
witness  Vieillard,  "  within  a  month  I  find  Mrs.  Droin  sen- 
sibly changed  ;  she  speaks  much  more  frequently  than 
before  of  her  daughter,  who  is  dead;  then  she  begins  to 
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weep ;  she  disappears  as  soon  as  she  sees  children." 
The  witness  Pellerin  affirms,  that  "  she  is  forever  talk- 
ing of  the  loss  of  her  daughter."  This  child,  the  source 
of  her  grief,  is  then,  the  pivot  of  all  her  delirious  ideas. 

Proceeding  in  the  recital  of  the  mental  condition  of 
Mrs.  D.,  after  the  alleged  criminal  act,  we  remark,  that 
she  scarcely  ever  speaks  first ;  that  she  answers  only 
when  questioned ;  that  she  is  habitually  sad  and  silent, 
remains  seated,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  what  was  going  on  around  her,  and  passing  her 
hand  over  her  forehead  ;  that  her  appetite  is  deranged, 
that  she  eats  almost  nothing,  (affidavit  of  the  turnkey  of 
the  prison.)  Are  not  these  characteristic  signs  of  the 
melancholic  delirium  of  which  we  have  given  a  summa- 
ry description? 

If  then,  we  add  to  this  state  different  extravagant  acts 
committed  by  the  accused  before  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  her  insanity.  Thus,  the 
witness  Pellerin,  says  "  that  he  has  seen  Mrs.  Droin 
when  in  bed,  seize  hold  of  the  curtains  as  if  she  would 
tear  them ;  he  avers,  likewise,  that  he  has  seen  her  car- 
ry linen  into  the  barn  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  there." 
And  he  has  heard  the  husband  say,  sometime  prior  to  the 
criminal  deed,  "  that  she  cut  into  bits  her  daughter's 
dresses,  and  her  own ;  that  he  believed  his  wife  was 
crazed."  Mrs.  Pizeux  declares  also,  that  "  since  the 
death  of  the  daughter,  she  has  very  often  seen  this  wom- 
an, on  her  return  from  carrying  milk,  lie  down  wherever 
she  happened  to  be,  in  her  barn  or  in  her  granary,  as  if 
on  her  bed,  and  frequently  too  when  quite  damp."  She 
adds,  "  that  she  has  observed  her  fasten  upon  her  bed- 
curtains,  and  strike  with  her  fist  at  those  about  her,  while 
the  perspiration  trickled  down  her  face.  The  attacks 
seize  her  at  the  period  of  her  menses,  and  they  happen- 
ed only  at  such  times."    The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Camineau 
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is  still  more  precise :  "  Three  years  since,"  says  she,  "  I 
one  day  met  Mrs.  Droin  walking  in  the  streets,  vnthout 
shoes,  weeping,  and  having  a  wild  look.  She  told  me  that 
she  wanted  to  go  and  lie  down  in  the  fields  and  ditches 
at  Mantillot ;  that  she  unshed  to  die  there.  I  strove  to  com- 
fort her,  and  to  bring  her  back,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  since  her  daughter's  death,  she 
has  had  several  turns  of  wandering.**  And  the  witness 
Poussier,  declares  that  he  has  remarked  an  incoherency 
in  the  conversation  of  this  woman  ; — she  began  to  speak 
of  her  deceased  daughter,  then  of  a  tliousand  different 
things  that  she  made  the  means  of  again  attaching  her  to 
her  situation.  He  concludes  by  saying,  "  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  recall  these  diversions^ 
which  he  often  did  not  all  comprehend."  Finally,  Mrs. 
Vieillard  testifies,  that  when  Mrs.  Droin  arrived  at  the 
jail,  she  appeared  to  be  in  her  ordinary  state  of  mind; 
but  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  past,  her  head  seems 
turned ;  she  avoids  the  society  of  the  other  prisoners,  and 
indulges  in  disconnected  talk  ;  she  frequently  speaks  of 
a  girl  whom  she  lost ;  she  speaks  of  her  with  a  sort  of 
transport,  as  if  she  believed  she  saw  her.  She  often 
sheds  tears  while  talking.  She  has  several  times  pre- 
tended that  she  saw  black  cats  in  her  room  ;  I  had  much 
ado  to  persuade  her  that  it  was  not  so;  she  replied  to  me 
that  she  saw  them."  In  the  affidavit  of  the  woman  Piz- 
eux,  we  see  also  that  Mrs.  Droin  was  always  talking  of 
destroying  herself. 

Where  is  the  physician  of  the  insane  who  would  not 
recognize  from  this  assemblage  of  symptoms,  melanchol- 
ic delirium  of  the  most  decided  impress?  Nothing  is 
wanting; — the  attitude,  the  gestures,  the  expression,  the 
sleeplessness,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  delight  in  solitude, 
the  disorder  of  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  fe- 
male, her  love  of  offspring ;  hallucinations,   convulsive 
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movements,  extravagant  ideas,  revealing  themselves  by 
fantastic  acts  which  assume  the  character  of  melancholy, 
and  terminate  in  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  even  for 
death;  the  predominencs  of  a  fixed  idea,  stamping  its 
seal  upon  all  the  moral  and  physical  being.  Such  is  the 
spectacle  presented  by  Mrs.  Droin  since  the  decease  of 
her  daughter. 

But  does  some  one  object : — several  witnesses,  and  the 
physicians  themselves,  have  clearly  established  the  fi- 
delity of  her  memory  of  dates,  the  coherency  of  her  con- 
versation, the  reasonableness  of  her  conduct,  the  regu- 
larity of  her  vital  functions, — is  not  such  a  state  of  things 
incompatible  with  insanity  ?  I  reply  ; — partial  insanity 
does  not  consist  in  the  destruction  or  overthrow  of  all  the 
faculties  : — an  individual  may  be  attacked  with  melan- 
cholic delirium,  and  yet  preserve  a  vigor  of  memory,  in- 
intellect,  and  will.  It  even  sometimes  occurs,  that  in- 
tent on  some  object  or  subject  that  closely  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  patient,  he  answers  or  speaks  with  a  lu- 
cidness  of  reason  and  argument  so  surprising  as  to  dis- 
miss from  the  mind  all  thought  of  madness.  Hence, 
much  experience  is  requisite  in  the  observation  of  the 
insane,  in  order  to  examine  and  detect  disorders  of  this 
nature  ;  and  what,  to  an  ordinary  physician  would  seem 
only  like  oddity  in  an  evil  minded  person,  will  often  be 
found  by  a  practical  student  of  the  insane,  genuine  proof 
of  madness.  For  such  examinations  we  must  mount  to 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  and  compare  the  anterior  state 
of  the  patient  with  that  which  succeeded.  It  is  thus 
that  we  unwind  the  chain  of  sj'mptoms  and  modifications 
of  insanity,  as  we  have  done  in  the  present  instance; — 
often  as  the  result  of  some  violent  disturbance,  we  see 
the  character  change,  the  intelligence  and  the  will  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  service  of  a  single  idea,  or  a  sin- 
gle sentiment  which  absorbs  them  exclusively,  and  from 
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which  nothing  can  divert  the  thoughts;  neither  reason, 
nor  persuasion,  nor  time,  the  consoler  of  all  moral  suffer- 
ings ;  and  when  to  these  proofs  are  added  the  bodily  ail- 
ments, a  morbid  condition  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  patient  has  had  lucid  in- 
tervals, or  that  the  insanity  has  been  attended  with  re- 
missions sufficient  to  impose  on  those  around.  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  attend  to  the  evidence  of  the  physicians 
themselves,  who  testified  on  their  examination  before  the 
court,  to  her  sleeplessness,  default  of  appetite,  nervous 
spasms,  febrile  disturbance,  and  feeble  range  ef  intel- 
lect, we  shall  be  convinced  that  Mrs.  Droin's  condition 
was  far  from  being  normal,  even  at  the  period  when  they 
examined  her. 

I  conclude,  then,  from  the  judicial  inquiry,  and  from  the 
several  affidavits; — 

That  the  woman  Droin  was  the  victim  of  insanity  of  a 
melancholic  character.  But  was  she  so  before  the  alleg- 
ed criminal  deed? 

This  we  cannot  regard  as  doubtful,  since  from  the 
averment  of  the  witnesses,  she  had  exhibited  proofs  of 
madness  before  the  accusation  impending  over  her. 

The  motives  exclude  all  suspicion  of  a  simulation  of 
insanity. 

Moreover,  we  ourselves  repaired  to  the  jailalAuxer- 
re  in  order  to  see  and  interrogate  Mrs.  Droin. 

We  remarked  in  the  attitude  and  countenance  of  this 
woman,  a  very  marked  expression  of  wildness  and  dejec- 
tion ;  she  seems  agitated  and  oppressed  ;  she  com- 
plains of  a  poor  appetite,  thirst,  internal  heat,  and  con- 
stipation. The  patient  sometimes  remains  eight  days 
without  a  stool,  as  the  head  keeper  of  the  prison  affirm- 
ed, on  the  authority  of  her  mess-mates  ;  at  limes  she  is 
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subject  to  head-ache;  she  fancies  she  sees  her  daughter, 
and  hears  her  speak  ;  she  perceives  flames  ;  is  without 
sleep,  as  her  companions  attest;  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
imagine  she  touches  and  embraces  her  child,  who  sud- 
denly disappears,  while  she  grasps  a  shadow. 

Mrs.  Droin  obstinately  denies  having  given  the  empoi- 
soned cake  to  Miss  Ravier  ;  she  exhibits  hatred  towards 
Mr.  Ravier,  who,  she  says,  on  various  occasions  sought  to 
seduce  her.  Moreover,  aside  from  a  manifest  exaltation 
of  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter,  we  remark- 
ed nothing  in  her  conversation  which  revealed  a  general 
delirium,  although  she  aimed  constantly  and  irresistibly 
to  lead  the  discourse  to  her  daughter,  the  remembrance 
of  whom  forced  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  gave  to  her 
countenance  a  peculiar  convulsive  expression.  She  pro- 
tests her  attatchment  to  her  husband,  and  to  several  per- 
sons living  in  her  part  of  the  country,  but  returns  with- 
out cessation  to  the  object  of  her  preoccupation. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  accused  denies  having 
administered  the  poisoned  cake,  it  will  no  doubt  be  inti- 
mated that  she  has  a  consciousness  of  the  wrong  she  has 
done,  and  that  this  consciousness  together  with  the  pre- 
meditation of  the  crime  suffice  to  indicate  the  motive  of 
her  guilty  conduct.  Experience  gives  the  lie  to  this  ac- 
cusation. In  fact,  we  every  day  witness,  in  asylums  for 
the  insane,  premeditated  acts,  which  are  imputed  guilty, 
attempted  or  committed  by  the  wretched  inmates.  We 
see  them  conceal  these  acts  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
even  show  a  considerable  degree  of  penitence.  They  re- 
alize all  their  enormity,  they  even  feel  a  horror  of  them, 
but  the  delirious  idea  which  has  so  fatally  uged  them  on, 
has  subjugated  their  will,  though  their  conscience  and 
their  intellect  may  have  preserved  light  enough  to  retain 
a  recollection  of  the  deed,  and   enable    them   to   apprc- 
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ciate  its  morality.  It  is  by  reason  of  their  powerlessness 
lo  resist  this  inevitable  impulse,  that  they  are  so  unhap- 
py, and  sigh  for  death.  "  I  wish  to  do  well,"  said  a  poor 
hypochondriac  to  me,  "  I  see  it,  I  comprehend  what  it  is; 
and  yet  I  am  drawn  spite  of  myself  into  evil.  What 
situation  is  comparable  to  mine."  And  yet  these  unfor- 
tunates, who  so  frequently  invoke  death,  sometimes  dread 
it  painfully.  It  is  not  then  at  all  astonishing,  that  in  view 
of  her  condemnation,  and  of  the  consciousness  of  evil 
that  she  has  done,  this  woman  conceals  her  act. 

We  have  concluded,  from  this  inquiry,  and  from  the 
examination,  that  Mrs.  Droin  is  a  victim  of  partial  mel- 
ancholy delirium,  unaccompanied,  at  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  with  a  marked  general  disorder  of  intellect, 
which  disorder  is,  however,  at  certain  periods,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  menstrual  epoch,  superadded  to  this  men- 
tal condition,  which  is  then  further  characterized  by  an 
exaltation  of  the  insanity. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  conscientiously  believe,  that 
this  woman  poisoned  the  young  daughter  of  Ravier  while 
5'ielding  to  diseased  sentiments  of  revenge  and  hatred, 
disproportioned  to  the  causes  which  gave  them  birth; 
which  sentiments  are  the  result  of  a  perversion  of  moral 
sense  and  of  the  intellect,  constituting  melancholy  delir- 
ium of  a  partial  nature  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  sword  of 
the  law  should  not  harm  her,  her  place  being  in  an  asy- 
lum for  the  insane. 

H.  GIRARD. 

AuxERRE,  France,  June  8th,   1848. 

After  the  accusation  skilfully  sustained  by  the  public 
minister  attorney,  and  the  judicious  plea  of  the  counsel 
charged  with  the  defence,  the  jury  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  acquittal. 
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ARTICLE     IV. 


ON    STATISTICS, 

APPLIED     TO    THE    STUDY    OF    MENTAL    DISEASES. 

Letter  from  M.  Baillarger,  Editor  of  the  **  An7iales  Med- 

ico-Psychologiques,^^   to  M.  Renaudin,  Physician  and 

Director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Fains. 

Translated  from  the   "  Annates  Medico-Psyehologiques,'"  by  an  Inmate  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Honored    Sir  : — 

In  your  last  letter,  you  addressed  to  me  some  consid- 
erations on  the  management  of  the  "  Annales  Medico- 
Fsychologiqucs'j^^  and  you  especially  urge  the  advantage 
there  would  be,  in  giving,  henceforth,  more  attention  to 
statistical  researches.  It  is  on  this  last  point  that  I  re- 
quest permission  to  submit  to  you  a  few^  ideas. 

Statistical  researches  have  doubtless  rendered  great 
service  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases  ;  but,  confined  of 
late  years  in  a  circle  consecrated  by  habit,  they  have 
ceased,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  so  useful.  If  you  examine 
most  of  the  works  of  this  kind,  you  will  find  that  new  facts 
are  very  rare. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  some  happy  inno- 
vations ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say,  that  statistical  notices 
on  asylums  are  all  alike;  but  these  innovations — of  no 
great  importance — arc  made  by  isolated  individuals,  and 
however  numerous  the  patients  may  be  in  an  asylum,  the 
facts  that  a  single  physician  may  record  cannot  produce 
any  definitive  results. 
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Besides,  these  researches  have  often  their  starting 
point  from  peculiar  opinions. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  undertake  to  establish  by 
statistics,  the  relative  proportion  of  different  kinds  of  in- 
sanity, you  perceive  that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  adopt  a  classification.  Now  if  that  classification 
differs  from  that  which  is  generally  admitted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  researches,  and  adopt  also  the  new 
classification. 

Again,  these  works  rest  on  too  few  facts  ;  they  often 
bear  a  character  of  individuality,  which  renders  them 
incomparable  with  those  which  have  been  undertaken  on 
another  basis. 

There  are  then,  two  unfavorable  circumstances  for  sta- 
tistical researches,  applied  to  insanity  :  these  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  they  have  a  general  tendency  to  the  same 
point, — and  on  the  other,  that  the  new  questions  which 
they  raise,  (too  rarely,  moreover,)  are  studied  by  a  single 
individual,  and  produce  results  which  are  founded  on  too 
few  facts.  Besides,  these  researches,  undertaken  some- 
times from  very  different  opinions,  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  compared  with  each  other. 

The  only  statistics  we  have  been  able  to  publish  in 
the  ^^ Annates  Medico-Psychologiques,''^  consistof  isolated  no- 
tices, which — thus  appearing  successively  without  con- 
nexion with  each  others-offer  but  little  interest.  We 
liave  not  received  any  large  collection  of  statistical  facts 
relative  to  insanity,  and  I  do  not  know  that  other  journals 
have  published  such. 

These,  sir,  are  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  us 
from  giving  more  room  to  statistical  notices.  We  are, 
indeed,  convinced  that  this  portion  of  the  history  of  men- 
tal diseases  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  and  importance 
from  the  monotony  presented  by  these  statistics,  by  their 
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disconnection,  and  lastly,  by  the  want  of  uniformity  that 
enables  us  to  compare  them. 

No  doubt,  however,  that  statistics  applied  to  the  study 
of  mental  diseases  may  yet  contribute  powerfully  to  the 
progress  of  science  ;  but  probably,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pursue  those  researches  in  a  new  way. 

The  evil  is  in  the  disconnection  and  want  of  simi- 
larity in  methods  of  investigation. 

The  remedy  would  be,  in  works  undertaken  jointly, 
and  on  a  uniform  plan,  by  an  association  of  physicians. 
Nowhere,  indeed,  the  principal  so  useful  and  so  fruitful 
of  association,  seems  to  me  to  be  able  to  produce  better 
and  surer  results.  Let  us  take  some  questions  from 
among  the  many  which  present  themselves,  and  which 
statistics  can  resolve. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  a  subject  of  extreme 
importance,  which  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted.  Now 
suppose  an  association  of  twenty  physicians  of  lunatic 
asylums  belonging  to  different  parts  of  France,  and  pur- 
suing together  the  solution  of  certain  questions  relating 
to  disease,  by  the  aid  of  statistics.  You  see,  that  after 
some  years  you  would  be  able,  with  a  large  collection  of 
factSf  to  reply  in  a  definitive  manner  to  the  following 
questions : — 

What  is  the  proportion,  in  different  parts  of  France,  of 
insane  without  impediment  in  their  movements,  and  of 
paralytic  insane  ? 

What  is  the  relative  frequency  of  general  paralysis 
among  men  and  women ;  its  average  duration  with  both 
sexes  ;  the  average  age  at  which  it  happens  ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons  on  its  production ;  the  proportion  of 
patients  who  have  ideas  of  greatness,  wealth,  etc.,  etc.? 

Permit  me  to  remind  you,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  statis- 
tical article  which  I  published  in  the  Annalcs  last  year. 
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I  have  attempted,  with  the  assistance  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  observations,  to  discover, 

1.  If  the  insanity  of  the  mother,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  is  more  frequently  hereditary  than  that  of  the  fa- 
ther; 

2.  If,  in  cases  of  hereditary  insanity,  the  disease  of 
the  mother  is  transmitted  to  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  that  of  the  father ; 

3.  If  insanity  is  transmitted  more  frequently  from  the 
mother  to  the  daughters,  than  from  the  father  to  the  sons. 

The  solution  of  these  questions  in  connexion  with  path- 
ological phj'siology  is  certainly  not  without  interest;  but 
when  will  that  solution  be  obtained  ?  What  are  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  observations  by  which  to  judge 
questions  of  that  nature  ?  That  which  I  have  only  been 
able  to  do  imperfectly,  after  ten  years  of  researches,  an 
association  of  physicians  might  accomplish  definitively, 
in  a  very  short  time ;  because  that  association  would 
soon  be  in  possession  of  many  thousands  of  facts. 

I  could  ask  a  hundred  other  questions,  on  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  insanity,  similar  to  what  I  have,  respect- 
ing general  paralysis  and  hereditary  insanity.  The  study 
of  epileps3%  of  idiocy,  of  suicide,  of  insanity  in  connec- 
tion with  child-birth,  and  of  the  general  etiology  of  men- 
tal diseases,  would  start  a  great  number  of  new  ques- 
tions. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  statistical  results  already 
obtained,  and  perhaps  little  more  need  be  said  on  the 
subject.  Many  of  these  results  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  new  and  severe  examination. 

After  all,  in  order  to  render  statistics  truly  valuable, 
it  is  essential, 

1.  That  they  rest  on  very  numerous  facts  ; 

2.  That  these  facts  have  been  collected  from  the  same 
ideas,  common  to  all,  that  they  may  be  easiJy  compared. 
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Now  these  two  conditions  can  only  be  obtained  in  ma- 
ny branches  of  the  study  of  mental  diseases,  by  an  as- 
sociation of  physicians  investigating  together  questions 
previously  discussed. 

Without  entering  now  into  the  details  necessary  to  ex- 
ecute such  a  plan,  I  confess,  I  see  nothing  very  difficult 
in  the  organization  of  such  an  association.  The  English 
and  American  physicians  by  union  and  working  together 
have  done  much  to  clear  up  certain  special  questions. 

As  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  association, 
it  would  be  insured  from  the  beginning,  in  a  supplement 
of  the  "  Annales  Medico-r sychologiqucs^^^  which  we  shall 
henceforth  publish  every  j'ear,  the  1st  of  April,  under 
the  title  of,  '*  Historical  and  Statistical  Annual  of  Establish- 
ments for  the  Insane.^* 

This  Annual  will  be  the  size  and  form  of  one  number 
of  the  Annales. 

It  will  comprehend; 

1.  A  general  list  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums in  France, — 

2.  A  long  extract  from  the  general  statistics  of  Luna- 
tic Asylums  published  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce, — 

3.  The  annual  statistics  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris, — 

4.  Those  of  the  principal  Asylums  of  the  depart- 
ments,— 

5.  The  historical  and  statistical  works  of  the  associa- 
tion, if  an  association  of  this  kind  should  be  organized  ; 
if  not  we  will  reserve  for  the  Annual,  the  special  statis- 
tical researches  sent  by  the  collaborators  of  the  An- 
nales, — 

6.  A  long  extract  of  the  general  statistics  of  the  in- 
sane, published  annually  in  England,  and  all  the  statis- 
tics that  can  be  procured  from  other  countries, — 

7.  Historical  notices  of  a    certain    number  of  Lunatic 
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Asylums,  and  facts  observed  on  a  uniform  plan  previous- 
ly agreed  upon, — 

8.  Biographies  of  physicians  whose  works  have  been 
specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases. 

The  publication  of  this  Annual  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  collecting  in  one  work,  documents  which  lose  the 
greatest  part  of  their  interest  when  they  appear  alone. 
We  hope,  also,  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  promoting 
new  researches. 

This,  sir,  is  what  we  purpose  accomplishing  by  statis- 
tics applied  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases.  The  supple- 
ment which  we  shall  affix  to  the  Annales  will  answer  the 
wish  you  have  expressed  to  me,  of  seeing  more  attention 
given  to  statistical  researches,  and  I  hope,  for  that 
reason,  that  this  new  publication  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation and  concurrence. 

BAILLARGER. 


-w-O    O^-*- 


ARTICLE     V. 


MONEY-MAKING  MANIA. 


In  every  age  and  in  all  civilized  countries  this  disease 
has  prevailed  more  or  less,  and  been  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm,  by  moralists  and  dramatic  writers,  par- 
ticularly by  Aristophanes,  Lucian,  and  Moliere.  At 
present,  there  is  no  institution  for  the  insane  that  does  not 
present  some  instances  of  persons  having  become  de- 
ranged in  mind,  from  indulging  fallacious  expectations 
of  great  wealth. 

All  great  excitements  are  reprcsentedby  their  victims 
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in  Mad  Houses.  The  French  Revolution,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  all  produced  an 
increase  of  insanity.  Dr.  Macdonald,  late  Physician  of 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New  York,  says,  •'  with- 
in the  writer's  own  experience,  the  Anti-Masonic  excite- 
ment, the  Jackson  excitement,  and  the  Anti-Jackson  ex- 
citement, the  Bank  excitement,  the  Abolition  excitement, 
and  the  Speculating  excitement,  have,  each  furnished  the 
Asylum  with  inmates." 

That  the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  Gold  in  California,  will  cause  an  in- 
crease of  insanity,  we  have  do  doubt.  Already  some 
cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  We  therefore  think 
it  proper  to  recall  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Insan- 
ity some  of  the  '■^Speculative  Manias''''  of  former  times. 
The  following,  we  select  from  "Chamber's  Miscella- 
ny," premising  that,  the  Darien  Scheme  had  a  fair  com- 
mercial basis,  while  the  South  Sea  Scheme  was  wholly 
speculative  and  iniquitous.  Let  us  add,  that  many  more 
became  insane  during  the  excitement  produced  by  these 
speculative  schemes  from  the  hopes  of  suddenly  becoming 
vastly  rich,  than  from  the  total  wreck  of  their  fortunes  that 
ensued. — Ed.  Jour,  of  Insanity. 

THE  DARIEN  SCHEME. 

The  history  of  this  scheme  extends  from  1695  to  1701, 
in  the  reign  of  William  IIL  The  scene  was  Scotland, 
a  country  at  the  time  emerging  from  civil  strife  into  the 
tranquillity  of  industrious  occupation.  The  founder  of 
the  project  was  William  Paterson,  a  man  of  sagacity 
and  genius.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  except 
that  he  was  educated  for  the  church.  Being  of  a  rest- 
less disposition,  and  having  a  violent  propensity  to  trav- 
el, he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  spending  his  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  American 
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Indians.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  intention 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  that  Paterson  commenced  the 
roving  life  of  an  adventurer  or  bucaneer,  accompanying 
such  men  as  Dampier  and  Wafer  in  their  voyages  among 
the  West  Indian  islands,  and  their  travels  on  the  Ameri- 
can mainland,  probabl}^,  also  taking  part  in  the  incessant 
warfare  which  the  bucaneers  carried  on  against  tho 
Spanish  colonists  in  those  regions.  By  this  means  Pat- 
erson, being  a  man  of  education  and  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  great  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
America,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  productions, 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  various  tribes  who  in- 
habited it  stood  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  Span- 
iards. The  advantages  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  as  the 
site  of  a  great  commercial  capital,  could  not  fail  to  strike 
him.  He  believed  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make 
the  narrow  isthmus  a  channel  of  trade  with  the  Pacific, 
and  thus  bring  into  a  focus  the  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies  in  connection  with  his  native  country.  Animated 
with  this  idea,  he  proposed  the  scheme  of  a  company  to 
various  parties  in  Scotland,  England,  and  the  continent; 
but  with  no  effect.  At  length  his  project  gained  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  inclined  to  take  extreme  views. 
The  two  Scotchmen  became  acquainted  with  each  other 
in  London;  Fletcher  listened  attentively  to  Paterson' s 
explanation  of  his  scheme,  and  in  a  short  time  became  as 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  it  as  himself. 
Resolved,  however,  to  secure  the  whole  benefits  of  the 
project  for  his  native  country,  he  persuaded  Paterson  to 
accompany  him  to  Scotland,  where  he  introduced  him  to 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  then  minister  for  Scotland, 
to  Lord  Stair  and  Mr.  Johnston,  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  and  to  the  lord  advocate,  Sir  James  Stewart.     At 
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this  time  public  feeling  in  Scotland  was  much  excited  re- 
garding the  recent  massacre  of  Glencoe  ;  and  botli  King 
William  and  the  minister  Stair,  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  bloody  transaction,  were  exceedingly  unpopular. 
Paterson's  scheme,  it  was  conceived,  would  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Scotch  from  this  unfortunate  occurrence  ; 
and  if  the  King  were  to  afford  it  his  countenance,  his 
popularity  would  revive.  Accordingly,  Stair  supported 
the  scheme  with  all  his  influence  and  eloquence,  as  one 
from  which  Scotland  would  reap  incalculable  benefits; 
and  in  June,  1695,  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  an  act 
establishing  "  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  In- 
dies, with  power  to  plant  colonies,  and  build  cities,  towns, 
or  forts,  in  places  not  in  the  possession  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean power,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives  '.' — the  com- 
pany to  have  an  exemption  for  twenty-one  years  from  all 
duties  and  impositions.  The  King  was  prevailed  on  to 
grant  a  charter  in  the  terms  of  this  act. 

The  Darien  Scheme  having  thus  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  public  authority,  Paterson  opened  the  subscrip- 
tion. Instantaneously  the  whole  country  was  thrown  in- 
to a  ferment.  *'  The  frenzy  of  the  Scotch  nation  to  sign 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  did  not  exceed  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  ran  to  subscribe  to  the  Darien 
Company.  The  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  the 
people,  the  royal  burghs,  without  the  exception  of  one, 
and  most  of  the  other  public  bodies,  subscribed.  Young 
women  threw  their  little  fortunes  into  the  stock;  widows 
sold  their  jointures  to  get  the  command  of  money  for  the 
same  purpose.  Almost  in  an  instant  ^400,000  were 
subscribed  in  Scotland,  although  it  is  known  that  at 
that  time  there  was  not  above  .£800,000  of  cash  in  the 
kingdom."  Extensive  premises  were  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristo  Port,  Edinburgh,  to  serve  as  an  office 
for  tiic  company,  and  as  warehouses  in  which  to  store  up 
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the  rich  merchandise,  the  silks,  the  gold,  the  spices 
which  the  Company's  ships  were  to  bring  from  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  frenzy  was  not  confined  to  Scotland.  Colonel 
Erskine,  son  of  Lord  Cardross,  and  Mr.  Haldane  of 
Gleneagles,  both  men  of  character  and  fortune,  being  de- 
puted to  receive  subscriptions  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, such  was  the  eagerness  for  shares  that  in  a  few 
days  the  English  subscribed  ^300,000,  and  the  Dutch 
and  Hamburgers  ,£200,000,  although  the  scheme  had 
been  rejected  when  offered  to  them  by  Paterson  a  short 
time  before. 

The  Darien  Scheme  was  therefore  launched  with  fair 
auspices.  Its  prospects  however  were  soon  overcast. 
The  English  merchants,  and  especially  the  East  India 
Company,  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  manifest  the  ut- 
most jealousy  against  the  proposed  expedition.  The  na- 
tional antipathy  between  England  and  Scotland  was  not 
yet  extinct;  and  the  absurd  idea  was  generally  entertain- 
ed that  any  increase  of  prosperity  to  Scotland  arising 
from  an  increase  of  trade,  must  inflict  a  positive  damage 
on  England.  To  such  a  height  did  these  narrow  views 
reach,  that  on  the  13th  of  December  1G95,  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons  presented  a  joint  address  to  King 
William,  expostulating  with  him  on  the  estabhshment  of 
the  Darien  Company,  declaring  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental, if  not  altogether  fatal,  to  the  interests  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Scotland,  they  said,  will  become^ 
as  it  were,  one  free  port  for  East  Indian  goods ;  the  Scotch 
will  then  be  able  to  undersell  us;  capital  will  all  rush 
northward  into  Scotland,  and  England  will  languish  and 
pine  away.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  House  of  Commons 
w^cnt  so  far  as  to  impeach  some  Englishmen  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Company; 
and,  more  ridiculous  still,  to  impeach  some  Scotchmen, 
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among  whom  was  Lord  Belhaven,  although  these,  as 
subjects  of  another  realm,  were  beyong  their  jurisdiction. 
This  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses 
was  successful.  The  king,  in  his  answer  to  the  address, 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  its  views,  and  said  "  that 
the  king  had  been  ill-served  in  Scotland,  but  hoped  some 
remedies  might  still  be  found  to  prevent  the  evils  appre- 
hended." To  show  that  he  really  meant  what  he  said, 
William  immediately  dismissed  his  Scotch  ministers,  and 
sent  instructions  to  the  English  envoy  at  Hamburg  to 
present  a  memorial  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Darien  Company  had  not  his  sanction,  and  warn- 
ed the  senate  against  having  any  connection  with  it.  The 
independent  Hamburg  merchants  returned  the  following 
spirited  answer: — *'  We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  strange 
thing  that  the  king  of  Britain  should  offer  to  hinder  us, 
who  are  a  free  people,  from  trading  with  whom  we 
please  ;  but  we  are  amazed  to  find  him  wishing  to  hinder 
us  from  entering  into  engagements  with  his  own  subjects 
in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  has  lately  given  such  large  priv- 
leges  by  so  solemn  an  act  of  parliament."  "  But  mer- 
chants," says  the  old  account,  "  though  mighty  prone  to 
passion,  are  easily  intimidated  ;  "  and  the  consequence  of 
this  illiberal  interference  with  the  Darien  Scheme  was, 
that  the  Dutch,  the  Hamburgers,  and  the  English,  for  the 
most  part  withdrew  their  subscriptions,  and  the  Scotch 
were  left  to  depend  almost  entirely  to  their  own  scanty 
resources  for  the  planning  of  the  projected  colony  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Instead  of  being  dispirited  by  the  withdrawal  of  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  subscriptions,  the  Scotch  be- 
came more  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  scheme, 
and  regarded  the  opposition  of  the  English  merchants 
as  a  testimony  in  its  favour.  The  old  spirit  of  ill-will  to 
the  English  incited  them  as  strongly  to  persist  in  the  en- 
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terprise  as,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  it  had  in- 
cited them  to  fight  the  English  in  the  field.  Moreover, 
Paterson's  vehement  eloquence,  and  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions of  the  spot  where  he  proposed  to  found  the  colon}--, 
completely  seized  the  national  imagination,  "  Trade,  " 
he  said,  "will  beget  trade,  money  will  beget  money,  the 
commercial  world  will  no  more  want  work  for  their  hands, 
but  will  rather  want  hands  for  their  work.  Darien,  the 
door  of  the  seas,  the  key  of  the  universe,  will  enable 
its  possessors  to  become  legislators  for  both  worlds,  and 
the  arbitrators  of  commerce.  The  settlers  at  Darien 
will  acquire  a  nobler  empire  than  Alexander  or  Ciesar, 
without  fatigue,  expense,  or  danger,  as  well  as  without 
incurring  the  guilt  and  bloodshed  with  which  conquerors 
are  usually  chargeable."  With  these  golden  prospects 
before  them,  who  could  hesitate  ?  Six  ships,  of  from 
thirty-six  to  sixty  guns  were  ordered  to  be  built  at  Ham- 
burg ;  for  so  resolute  was  the  king  against  the  scheme, 
that  he  refused  to  let  the  Company  have  the  use  of  a  ship- 
of-war  then  lying  at  Burntisland.  Twelve  hundred  men, 
including  three  hundred  j'ouths  of  the  best  fami- 
lies, volunteered  themselves  as  the  first  Scotch  emi- 
grants— the  founders  of  the  great  future  capital  of  the 
world.  So  universal  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  even  the 
most  cautious  politicians  in  the  kingdom  participated  in 
it,  and  were  shareholders  in  the  Company. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1G98,  five  ships,  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men  on  board,  and  provisions  for  a  year,  set  sail 
from  Leith.  "  The  whole  city  of  Edinburgh,"  we  are 
told,  "  poured  down  upon  Leith  to  see  the  colony  depart, 
amid  the  tears,  and  prayers,  and  praises  of  relations  and 
friends.  Many  seamen  and  soldiers,  whose  services  had 
been  refused  because  more  had  offered  themselves  than 
were  needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  ships,  and  when  or- 
dered ashore,  clung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring 
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to  go,  without  reward,  with  their  companions."  The  fleet 
reached  its  destination  in  two  months  ;  and  the  colo- 
nists disembarking,  entered  with  spirit  on  their  new  du- 
ties. Had  they  chosen,  they  might,  it  is  said,  have 
marched  from  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Mexico  to 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Chili,  and  overturned  the 
whole  Spanish  emj)ire  in  America,  so  much  superior 
were  they  in  strength  and  discipline  to  the  degenerate 
Spaniards;  but  cautious  against  giving  a  bad  Impression 
of  their  aims  and  intentions,  they  paid  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  which  other  nations  made  to  certain 
parts  of  the  American  territory,  sent  friendly  messages 
to  the  Spanish  governors,  and  began  to  bargain  with  the 
native  Indians  for  the  lands  on  which  they  meant  to  set- 
tle. The  country  which  they  purchased  they  called  New 
Caledonia.  The  name  of  the  spot  where  they  disem- 
barked was  Acta  :  this,  which  was  to  be  the  site  of  ihe 
new  cit}',  they  called  New  Edinburgh,  and  a  fort  which 
they  built  in  the  neighborhood  they  called  St.  Andrew. 
A  narrow  neck  of  land  which  ran  into  the  sea  was  cut 
throufrh,  so  as  to  make  the  harbor  more  safe  and  conven- 
lent ;  and  on  a  mountain  behind  the  fort  was  placed  a 
watch-tower,  commanding  a  prospect  of  immense  range. 
Here,  it  is  said,  the  Highlanders,  of  whom  there  were  a 
great  many  in  the  expedition,  used  to  walk,  to  enjoy  the 
mountain  air,  and  think  of  their  far-away  Scottish  hills. 
The  colony  havingbeenthus  constituted,  its  first  public  act 
was  to  issue  a  declaration  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
and  perfect  toleration  in  religious  matters,  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Edinburgh,  and  all  foreigners  who  should 
enter  the  port. 

The  news  of  the  formation  of  a  colony  at  Darien, 
reached  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  March,  1099,  and  "  was 
celebrated  witli  the  most  extravngant  rejoicings.  Thanks 
were  publicly  ollcrcd  up  to  God    in    all  the  churches  of 
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the  city.  At  a  public  graduation  of  students,  which  the 
magistrates  attended  in  their  robes,  the  professor  of  phil- 
osophy pronounced  a  harangue  in  favour  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  legality  of  which  was  maintained  in  the  print- 
ed theses  of  the  students.  It  seems  even  to  have  been 
a  common  subject  of  declamation  from  the  pulpit." 

These  rejoicings  were  premature.  The  colonists,  who, 
during  the  winter,  found  the  climate  of  Darien  sufficient- 
ly temperate,  sunk  under  the  sickly  influence  of  the 
returning  summer.  Their  provisions,  too,  were  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  and  as  they  were  unable  as  \'et  to  derive  their 
own  subsistance  from  the  soil,  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  supplies  upon  the  mother  country,  or  upon  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America.  They  had  not  antici- 
pated any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  supplies  as  soon 
as  they  became  necessary.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feel- 
ing of  mingled  indignation  and  despair  that  they  learned 
that  King  William  had  sent  orders  to  the  Govenors  of 
iheBritishcoloniesof  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  New  York,  &c^ 
to  issue  proclamations  in  his  majesty's  name  prohibiting 
all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  tliese  colonies  from  holding 
any  correspondence  with  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien, 
or  assisting  it  in  any  shape  with  arms,  ammunition,  or 
provisions.  That  such  orders  should  have  been  sent, 
that  the  king  should  have  deliberately  taken  means  to 
starve  to  death  a  colony  of  his  own  subjects,  chartered, 
by  his  own  hand,  is  hardly  credible  ;  and  yet  the  fact  is 
certain.  So  strongly  had  he  been  prejudiced  against  the 
colony  by  the  representations  of  the  English  merchants, 
that  he  disowned  all  connection  with  it,  and  treated  the 
emio-rants  as  mere  runaway  subjects,  who  were  endeav- 
ouring to  found  a  settlement  against  his  will,  and  who 
were,  therefore,  to  expect  no  countenance  or  protection 
from  him.  The  poor  colonists — sickly,  disheartened,  ill- 
fed — waited  long  in    expectation  of  supplies  from  their 
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friends  in  Scotland.  None,  however,  came  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  months,  during  part  of  which  they  were  in- 
debted for  subsistence  to  the  charity  of  the  native  In- 
dians, the  colony  broke  up,  the  survivors  either  return- 
ing home  or  dispersing  themselves  through  those  Amer- 
ican settlements  in  which  the3''  could  find  a  refuge.  Pat- 
terson, who  had  been  the  first  to  step  on  board  the  vessel 
at  Leith  when  the  expedition  set  out,  was  the  last  to  quit 
the  darling  soil  on  which  his  fancy  had  reared  a  city  sur- 
passing in  wealth  and  beauty  all  the  cities  of  the  earth. 

The  Company  at  home  was  not  aware  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  misery  endured  by  the  wretched  colonists; 
and  a  second  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Scotland,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Captain  Campbell,  of  Finab,  with  three 
hundred  men  raised  from  his  own  estate,  whom  he  car- 
ried out  in  his  own  ship.  Most  of  these  men  had  served 
under  his  command  in  Flanders,  where  he  had  acquired 
a  high  military  reputation.  As  the  colonists  were  begin- 
ning to  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards,  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Campbell,  with  his  body  of  tried  men, 
was  very  opportune. 

The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  not  offered  any  molesta- 
tion to  the  colony  at  Darien  ;  and  jealous  as  they  were 
of  any  encroachment  upon  their  American  dominions,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  continued  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  it;  but  seeing  the  colony  disowned 
by  its  own  king,  and  its  founders  treated  as  vagabonds 
and  outlaws,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  attack 
it.  Accordingly,  about  the  time  that  Captain  Campbell 
arrived  in  the  colony,  it  was  threatened  with  the  approach 
of  a  Spanish  land-force  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  and  a 
squadron  of  eleven  ships.  Captain  Campbell  having 
been  unanimously  chosen  commander,  marched  against 
the  land-force  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  men,  and  com- 
pletely broke  and  dispersed  it.     Returning   to    the    fort, 
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however,  from  this  successful  expedition,  he  found  that 
the  Spanish  ships  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  in  the  har- 
bour, and  were  investing  the  town.  The  siege  lasted  for 
six  weeks,  the  colonists  defending  themselves  with  the 
utmost  bravery ;  but  at  length,  provisions  having  been 
quite  exhausted,  and  ammunition  having  become  so 
scarce  that  the  pewter  dishes  had  to  be  melted  down  to 
make  balls,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  Span- 
iards granted  honourable  terms  to  them  all  except  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  who,  thinking  it  impossible  that  they 
would  forgive  the  injuries  he  had  done  them,  had  made 
his  escape  to  New  York,  from  which  he  took  his  passage 
for  Scotland.  The  wretched  remainder  of  the  colonists 
were  so  weak,  that  they  were  unable  to  weigh  the  anchor 
of  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  them  away,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  victorious  Spaniards.  Tossed  about  for 
many  months,  forced  to  take  refuge  in  English  and  Span- 
ish ports,  they  were  so  thinned  by  shipwreck,  famine, 
and  disease,  that  not  more  than  thirty  of  them  ever  saw 
Scotland  again.  Paterson,  crushed  by  the  sense  of  the 
awful  amount  of  misery  of  which  he  had  been  the  un- 
willing, and  certainly  not  the  blameworthy  cause,  had  be- 
come lunatic  during  his  passage  home  after  the  failure  of 
the  first  colony ;  but  before  the  news  of  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  Caledonia  reached  Scotland,  he  had  so  far  recov- 
ered as  to  receive  the  blow  manfully,  and  even  to  make 
fresh  proposals  for  starting  the  scheme  again  on  better 
footing. Such  was  the  end  of  the  Darien  Scheme. 

THE  SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  founded  by  the  celebrat- 
ed statesman  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  1711,  for  polit- 
ical purposes  ;  and  so  much  admired  was  the  ingenuity 
of  the  scheme,  that  it  was  called  "  The  Earl  of  Oxford's 
Masterpiece."     The  Company,  which  consisted  of  mer- 
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ehant^^  Qfid&ttodfc  th6  {)aymeflt  of  a  large  qiiarifity  Of 
gotefiintfeftf  debt,  strfifounting  to  ^10,000j000  stfefling ; 
aftd  in  f6ftfl"ft  for  this  they  ^Vere  invested  with  numerOtlS 
privileg^Si  s^rnong  \thich  Was  k  monopoly  of  the  tfad^  in 
the  South  Sea,  tio\t  jfifroreusiially  called  the  Pacififc  Otekti. 
The  idea  ^as,  that  hy  ftifeans  of  eOmmerco  -^yilh  Pefjj, 
M03ti€<>,  and  other  goM-prOdticing  countries,  Britfitifi 
would  soon  bo  filled  with  Iho  pfeciOu^  metfels.  Otrihg, 
hoWeVer,  to  the  feftisal  of  Sp&ift  to  jfre^mit  the  cornrhetfce 
tiJ^ith  be*  trafisatldntic  dominioHs,  nO  voyrigO  Was  njttde 
t/ftfder  th6  Coftipahy's  aaspioes  till  1717,  Wheft  a  sirtgle 
hh\p  §a  Otit  ,*  and  eVeti  this  slight  thtea(i  bf  fcfoiiheetioh 
betweeti  Britain  Etnd  th6  South  Sefes  WaS  sn^ppied  by  th« 
O'utbt'eak  of  a  War  with  Spaih  in  the  following  yeaf. 

Still  the  cOmpfatiy  flourished  as  a  monetary  eOfteerft ; 
fihd  iti  17Sa  it  and  the  Batiti  of  England  ttiade  rital  Offefs 
to  go'vefnrtierit,  contracting  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  state,  how  amotinting  to  about  ^31,000,000  steN 
lifig.  The  ultimate  offer  of  the  South  Sea  Comparty 
was,>  that  ift  fetufn  fot  ufldertakirig  the  discharge  of  the 
debt^  It  shotild  be  secut-ed  5  per  cent  itite^est  for  (bur 
y§ars  J  after  which  govet-nmeht  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  tt- 
deeiifi  the  debt,  |)£(ying  only  4  pet  cetit  interest  till  the 
fedemtptiOh  should  be  effected.  After  a  Wat m  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Gomnfions  betWeeri  the  friends  of  the 
South  Sfea  CotOjiany  fetid  the  friends  of  the  bank,  the  offfer 
Of  the  forWef  was  declared  the  rilore  advantageous,  Afld 
leave  given  tO  bring  iti  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

Immediately  the  South  Sea  Company  occupied  the  pub- 
lic eye ;  and  every  pef sOn  who  possessed  capital,  de- 
*ir6d  to  irti^est  it  iti  a  eOtlcerfl  Of  ^uch  splendid  promise. 
Tftjfe  day  after  the  pasSifig  of  the  above  resoliltiOh,  the 
OOrftJiatiy's  stock  ^ose  from  130  to  800;  and  notWithstarfd- 
jtig  all  the  pl^edietiOn6  Of  the  rtiore  prUdeht  Wien  of  the 
fm\ohi  kttKftig  whetti  Wa«j  M#.  Wal|>6lfe,  it  fcOflliftUed  to 
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rise.  Great  ^ffortf  were  made  by  Sir  John  Blunt,  thm 
chairman  of  the  Company,  and  other  interested  parties, 
to  inflate  the  public  mind  with  th^  nwst  extravagant  rU" 
mourg  and  anticipations,  with  a,  view  still  iurther  to  raise 
the  price  of  stock;  and  by  the  time  that  the  bill — after 
passing  th<J  House  of  Commons  by  3,  majority  pf  172  {o 
$0,  and  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  83  to  JT^*^ 
received  the  royal  assent,  the  price  had  risen  aln»os|:  tp 
iOO.  **  It  seemed  at  that  time  ^.s  if  the  whole  nation  had 
turned  sto^ck-jobber^s.  Exchange  Alley  was  every  day 
blocked  up  by  crowds,  and  Cornhill  was  impassable  frow 
th«  n«mb<?r  of  carriages.  Every/>ody  came  to  pgrcJia^e 
stock,    *  Every  fopl  aspired  to  be  a  knave/" 

The  apparent  luceese  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  W  to 
many  Qtber  projects  equally  extravagant.  Ja  all,  the 
share  li?ts  were  speedily  filled  up,  and  an  enormous  traf- 
fijc  carried  on  jn  shares,  while  of  course  every  meao9  was 
resorted  to  to  raise  them  to  an  artificial  value  in  the  mar- 
ket. These  schemes  soon  received  the  name  of  bubbles, 
the  most  appropriate  that  imagi^iation  could  devise.  Per- 
sons of  distinction,  of  both  sexes,  were  deeply  engaged 
in  all  these  bubbles  5  those  of  the  male  sex  going  to  tav 
erns  and  coffee-houses  to  m^et  their  brokers,  and  the  lad- 
dies resorting  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  shops  of  mil- 
liners  and  haberdashers.  The  Prince  of  Wales  became 
governor  of  one  company,  and  is  said  to  have  cleared 
^40,000  by  his  speculations.  So  great  was  the  confusion 
of  the  crowd  in  the  Alley,  that  shares  in  the  same  bob 
ble  were  known  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  instant 
10  per  cent  higher  at  Otte  end  of  the  Alley  than  at  the 
other. 

The  South  Sea  project  was  a  pure  and  simple  bubble, 
blown  by  the  breath  of  knaves ;  and  accordingly  its  ex- 
plosion was  instantaneous.  When  tlje  price  of  stock 
had  reached  its  highest,  the  chairman  of  the  Company, 
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Sir  John  Blunt,  and  other  influential  persons,  sold  out; 
and  as  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  fall  commenced. 
On  a  sudden  stock  fell  from  1000  to  700.  A  public  meet- 
ing of  shareholders  was  then  held,  at  which  many  speech- 
es were  delivered  by  the  principal  parties  concerned, 
most  of  them  scouting  the  panic  as  utterly  groundless, 
and  declaring  that  the  aflfairs  of  the  Company  stood  as 
well  as  ever.  In  vain  were  all  these  attempts  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  alarm.  Down,  down,  down  fell  the 
stock ;  till  about  the  middle  of  September  it  had  reach- 
ed 400  !  "  Various  are  the  conjectures,"  says  Mr.  Brod- 
erick,  M.  P.,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Middleton, 
"  why  the  South  Sea  directors  have  suffered  the  cloud  to 
break  sd  early.  I  made  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  so 
wiien  they  found  it  to  their  advantage.  Their  most  con- 
siderable men  have  drawn  out,  securing  themselves  by 
the  losses  of  the  deluded,  thoughtless  numbers,  whose 
understandings  have  been  overruled  by  avarice,  and  the 
hope  of  making  mountains  out  of  mole-hills.  Thousands 
of  families  will  be  reduced  to  beggary.  The  consterna- 
tion is  inexpressible,  the  rage  beyond  description,  and 
the  case  altogether  so  desperate,  that  I  do  not  see  any 
plan  or  scheme  so  much  as  thought  of  for  averting  the 
the  blow,  so  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess  what  is  next 
to  be  done  ! "  Wherever  any  of  the  directors  of  the 
Company  appeared  in  the  streets,  they  were  mobbed  and 
insulted,  and  riots  of  a  more  serious  character  were  ap- 
prehended. 

The  government,  in  the  utmost  alarm,  sent  dispatches 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Hanover,  requesting  his  im- 
mediate return;  and  endeavoured,  with  Mr.  Walpole's  as- 
sistance, to  induce  the  Bank  of  England  to  come  for- 
ward and  support  with  its  credit  the  sinking  Company. 
The  bank  consented  to  a  contract,  by  which  it  agreed  to 
circulate    the   Company's  bonds;  but  finding  that   the 
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agreement  would  prove  ruinous  to  itself,  it  retracted  it, 
and  left  the  Company  to  its  fate.  Before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  demolition  of  the  Scheme  was  complete ; 
and  South  Sea  stock  was  selling  at  135.  The  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  fall  of  the  Scheme  had  occupied  but  eight 
months. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compute  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering to  which  the  South  Sea  bubble  gave  rise — the  num- 
ber of  persons  whose  health  and  hopes  were  blasted — 
the  number  of  families  who  were  involved  in  ruin.  We 
may  allude  to  the  case  of  Gay,  the  poet.  "  Gay, "  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  "had  in  that  disas- 
trous year  a  present  from  young  Craggs  of  some  South 
Sea  stock,  and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  of 
^£20,000.  His  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  shares, 
but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  could  not 
bear  to  obstruct  his  own  fortune.  He  was  then  impor- 
tuned to  sell  as  much  as  would  purchase  ^100  a-year 
for  life,  'Which,'  says  Fenton,  'will  make  you  sure  of  a 
clean  shirt,  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  every  day.*  This 
counsel  was  rejected  ,*  the  profit  and  principal  were  lost; 
and  Gay  sunk  under  the  calamity  so  low,  that  his  life  be- 
came in  danger." 

A  cry  now  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  for  ven- 
geance against  the  directors  of  the  Company,  and  all 
who  had  made  themselves  notorious  by  the  support  they 
had  given  to  the  South  Sea  Scheme.  Members  arose  in 
their  places  in  parliament,  and  demanded  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  parties.  "  I  look  upon  the  contrivers 
and  executors  of  the  villanous  South  Sea  Scheme,"  said 
Lord  Molesworth,  "as  the  parricides  of  their  country,  and 
should  be  satisfied  to  see  them  tied  up  like  the  Roman 
parricides  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames."  To 
appease  the  popular  indignation,  parliament  was  obliged 
to  proceed  hastily,  and  even  perhaps  cruelly,   not  dis- 
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tinguishing  enfficiently  between  the  innocent  an4  thq 
guilty.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  restrain  the  South  Sea 
directors,  and  all  officials  of  the  Company,  from  leaving 
the  kingdom,  or  from  disposing  of  their  effects  for  a 
twelvemonth  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  bill,  Knight,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Company,  contrived  to  escape  to  the 
continent  with  many  important  books  and  documents. 
The  House  of  Lords,  after  a  long  examination,  parsed  a 
resolution  declaring  the  conduct  of  certain  of  the  officiaU 
of  the  Company  to  have  been  scandalous  and  fraud ulenti 
and  committed  five  of  the  directors,  including  the  chair- 
man,  Sir  John  Blunt,  to  the  custody  of  the  black  rod. 
The  first  proceeding  of  the  House  of  Commons  wa§  to 
appoint  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  af- 
fair»  At  the  instance  of  this  committee,  four  members  of 
the  House,  who  were  also  directors  of  the  South  Sea 
Company— Sir  Robert  Chaplain,  Sir  Theodore  Jannsen, 
Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr,  Eyles-^-were  unanimously  ??•- 
pelled  from  parliament.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Aisla- 
bie,  then  chancellor  of  exchequer,  who,  it  was  discover- 
ed, had  been  implicated  to  a  shameful  extent  in  the 
Company's  transactions,  resigned  office.  On  the  16ih  of 
February,  1721,  the  secret  committee  gave  in  its  report, 
impeaching  a  number  of  persons  as  having  been  guilty 
of  fraudulent  practices  in  connection  with  the  Company. 
The  first  of  these  who  was  brought  to  trial  was  Mr, 
Charles  Stanhope,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  gainer 
to  the  extent  of  j6250,000.  Great  exertions  were  made 
in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  three, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  nation.  Mr,  Aislabie, 
who  was  tried  next,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Having  been 
found  guilty  of  disgraceful  malpractices,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  committed  a  pris- 
oner to  the  Tower,  and  prevented  from  quitting  the  king- 
dom until  he  had  furnished  a  correct  estimate  of  his  prop- 
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erty,  which  was  to  be  confiscated  for  the  relief  of  his 
victims.  This  sentence  gave  universal  satisfaction ; 
many  houses  in  the  city  were  illuminated,  and  the  mob 
kindled  several  large  bonfires  to  testify  their  delight. 
Next  day  Sir  George  Caswall,  of  the  firm  of  Turner, 
Caswall,  and  Company,  was  expelled  the  House,  and 
otdered  to  fefund  ^250,000.  The  Earl  of  Sahderknd, 
who  was  next  brought  to  trial,  Was  acquitted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  233  to  172,  Mr.  Craggs,  senior,  died  the  day 
previous  to  that  appointed  for  his  trial,  some  said  by  poi- 
son administered  by  his  own  hand,  but  really  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  brought  on  by  grief,  caused  by  his  disgrace- 
ful situation,  and  the  premature  death  of  his  son.  Secre- 
tary Craggs,  five  weeks  before.  His  property,  amount- 
ing to  ^i,500,000,  was  confiscated.  The  directors  of 
the  company  were  then  tried  one  by  one,  and  the  whole 
prbperty  of  each  confiscated,  excepting  a  small  allow- 
ance which  was  left  them  to  recommence  life  with.  Sir 
John  iBluht  was  allowed  .=^5,000  out  of  ^183,000 ;  Sir 
John  Fellows  ^10,000  out  of  ^243,000  ;  Sir  Theodore 
Jannsen  ^50,000  out  of  .£243,000  ;  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon, 
the  graridfathef  of  Gibbon  the  historian,  ^10,000  out  of 
^106,000  ;  Sir  John  Lambert  ^5,000  out  of  ^72,000 ; 
ktid  othefs  in  proportion. 

Out  of  the  funds  procured  by  this  large  confiscation  of 
property,  some  compensation  was  made  to  the  sUfferefS; 
but  altogether  it  did  not  amount  to  much.  It  was  long 
before  enterprise  recovered  the  shock  which  it  had  sus- 
tained ;  and  so  tetrible  Was  the  lesson,  that  to  this  day 
no  ndtiottal  bubble  has  beeh  blown  at  £L11  comparable  iti 
magnitude  to  the  South  Sea  Scheme. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

ON  MJE2MORY  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DIS£ASX2. 


By  Alexander  Crichton,  M.  D. 

The  power  of  Memory  is  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals. In  some  it  is  not  only  quick,  but  also  retentive 
to  a  very  remarkabe  degree.  The  following  instance  of 
this  kind  of  memory  is  related  by  a  Mr.  Mouchart,  in 
Vol.  VII.  of  the  "Psychological  Magazine.  It  is  that  of  a 
blind  girl,  who  lost  her  sight  when  very  young,  owing  to 
the  small-pox  which  she  had  in  a  very  dangerous  man- 
ner. 

**  The  child,"  says  Mr.  Mouchart,  "  soon  gave  proofs 
of  her  being  endowed  with  superior  mental  powers,  espe- 
cially that  of  memory.  When  she  went  to  school  she 
required  to  have  her  lesson  only  once  read  over  to  her, 
and  then  she  knew  it  perfectly.  She  could  also  at  that 
period  repeat  the  longest  songs,  although  she  only  heard 
them  once. 

"  She  goes  to  church  regularly,  and  upon  her  return 
home  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  sermon,  with  all  the 
different  passages  of  the  bible  which  were  quoted  by  the 
clergyman,  and  the  various  chapters  and  verses  to  which 
he  referred.  Her  memory  is  equally  retentive  as  it  is 
quick.  Her  mother  took  her  once  to  Stutgard,  to  hear  a 
celebrated  preacher,  and  after  she  returned  home  she  re- 
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peated  the  whole  of  the  discourse.  A  year  afterward 
she  was  asked  if  she  then  recollected  it,  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  present  she  repeated  the  whole  sermon 
almost  in  the  same  words  in  which  it  had  been  delivered.'* 

As  an  appendix  to  this  case  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  very  remarkable  Jedediah  Buxton,  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  whom  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  QentlemarC s 
Magazine^  for  Feb.,  1751. 

This  man  was  a  common  labourer,  and  lived  at  Elm- 
ton,  near  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  He  had  received 
so  little  education  that  he  could  not  write  his  own  name, 
yet  he  had  cultivated  that  kind  (^  memory  which  is  nec- 
essary in  arithmetic,  in  a  most  surprising  degree,  being 
able  to  multiply,  in  his  mind,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
five  or  six  cyphers  by  full  as  many.  He  was  asked  by 
a  Mr.  Halladay  how  many  square  feet  were  contained 
in  a  field  423  yards  long,  and  383  broad.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  he  returned  the  proper  answer.  Upon  be- 
ing asked  haw  many  barley-corns  it  would  take  to  meas- 
ure eight  miles,  he  answered  in  about  one  minute  and  a 
half,  1,520,640. 

These  questions,  however,  were  easy  ones  in  compar- 
ison with  others,  the  solution  of  which  sometimes  occu- 
pied him  a  whole  week  or  two. 

Many  other  instances  of  uncommon  memory  are  re- 
lated by  ancient  writers.  Drusus,  it  is  said,  could  re- 
peat the  whole  of  Homer;  Sallust  knew  the  whole  of 
Demosthenes  ;  Mithridates  could  speak  twenty-two 
languages ;  and  Ctrus  could  name  every  soldier  in  his 
immense  army. 

The  difference  of  memory  in  different  individuals  is  so 
striking  as  to  be  a  matter  of  common  observation. 
Some  are  undoubtedly  born  with  superior  powers  of  this 
faculty  in  comparison  with  what  others  are.  But  in  most 
people  it  may  be  improved  and  strengthened  to  a  great 
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degree.     There  are  four  causes  which  principally  con- 
tribute to  this : 

1st.  The  degree  of  attention  which  a  person  gives  to 
sensorial  impressions,  as  well  those  which  arise  from  ex- 
ternal impressions,  as  those  which  arise  from  the  ope- 
ration of  his  mental  faculties. 

2d.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  same  impression. 

3d.  The  artificial  order  which  we  give  to  our  ideas. 

4th.  Exercising  the  faculty  itself  frequently. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  particular  investi- 
gation of  the  influence  of  these  causes,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent it  belongs  more  to  the  curative  part  than  to  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  faculty. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  different  phenomena  of 
memory  in  its  health}'  state,  it  remains  to  speak  of  its  pa- 
thology, or  disordered  state. 

Memory  may  either  be  morbidly  impaired,  or  it  may 
be  abolished.  Almost  all  the  causes  which  weaken 
memory  are  capable,  if  they  continue  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence on  the  body  for  a  great  length  of  time,  or  if  very 
powerful,  to  abolish  the  operations  of  the  faculty,  either 
for  a  long  or  short  while,  according  to  circumstances. 

These  causes  are  either  mental,  or  corporeal;  the  men- 
tal ones  are  two  in  number  : 

1st.  Habits  of  inattention. 

2d.  Over  exertion  of  the  faculty  itself. 
The  corporeal  ones  3.16, 

1st.  Topical,  or  general  derangements  of  the  brain, 
and  cerebellum,  as  occasioned  by 

a.  Blows  and  contusions. 

b.  Apoplexy. 

c.  Palsy. 

d.  The  diseased  arterial  action,  which  takes  place  in 
various  fevers. 
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e.  The  disorganization  which  occurs  in  old  age. 
2d.  Debility,  as  occasioned  by 

a.  Certain  poisons. 

b.  Excess  of  venery,  and  self-pollution. 

c.  Stomachic  complaints,  of  various  kinds,  comprehend- 
ed under  the  extensive  titles  of  dyspepsia,  apepsia,  chron- 
ic weakness,  &c. 

d.  Nervous  disorders,  and  hj'sterical  affections  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

Of  these  causes,  the  whole  of  the  first  class  of  corpo- 
real ones  are  so  often  producing  their  effect,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  person  of  general  reading,  of  moderate  ob- 
servation, or  a  physician  of  any  extent  of  practice,  who 
have  not  either  been  a  witness  of  their  influence,  or  at 
least  have  repeatedly  read  or  heard  of  it.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  take  up  time  in  inserting  a  great  number  of  cases 
to  prove  these  facts,  but  shall  confine  my  observations 
to  those  which  are  either  not  common,  or  not  well  under- 
stood. 

Of  all  kinds  of  memory,  that  which  is  necessary  for 
intricate  arithmelical  calculation  is  perhaps  the  one  that 
demands  the  most  constant  and  powerful  efforts  of  the 
faculty  itself.  Many  calculators  have  been  known  to 
pass  several  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  previously  engaged  wath  the  solu- 
tion of  some  intricate  question.  This  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  action  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  brain  have 
been  excited  to  a  preternaturally  increased  action  ;  and 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  same  kind  is,  that  there  are  cases 
related  of  such  men  becoming  delirious  from  similar 
causes. 

In  other  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  great  excite- 
ment which  is  produced  by  an  overstraining  of  the  fac- 
ulty, is  followed  by  an    exhaustion  of  the    sensorial,   or 
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nervous  principle,  and  consequently  the  mind  cannot  act 
on  it,  and  the  memory  seems  to  be  greatly  impaired. 

There  is  a  very  curious  case  of  sudden  failure  of 
memory  from  the  too  long  continued  use  of  the  faculty. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Vol.  VII.  of  the  Psychological  Maga- 
zine. It  states  that  a  man,  of  rather  weak  intellects,  who 
held  an  office,  the  sole  duty  of  which  consisted  in  sign- 
ing his  own  name  to  a  number  of  papers,  had  one  day  so 
much  business  to  do,  that  he  at  last  was  incapable  of 
recollecting  the  word  he  ought  to  sign.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  it.  Almost  all  his 
friends  disbelieved  the  assertion  ;  '•  Yet,"  saj-^s  Mr.  Van 
GoENS,  (a  gentleman  of  great  respectibility,  and  well 
known  in  Germany,  who  relates  the  case,)  "I  am  apt  to 
think  it  was  not  more  impossible  or  extraordinary  than  it 
appeared  to  be  to  the  person  himself.  In  justification  of  this 
remark,  he  mentions  a  case  much  more  remarkable  than 
the  one  just  now  taken  notice  of.  He  adds,  that  the  truth 
of  the  anecdote  may  be  relied  on. 

"  Mr.  Von  B ,  formerly  Envoy  to  Madrid,  and  af- 
terwards to  Petersburgh,  a  man  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
yet  by  no  means  hypochondriacal,  went  out  one  morning 
to  pay  a  number  of  visits. 

Among  other  houses  at  which  he  called,  there  was 
one  where  he  suspected  the  servants  did  not  know  him, 
and  where  he,  consequently,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  in  his  name,  but  this  very  name  he  had,  at  that 
moment,  entirely  forgotten.  Turning  round  immediately 
to  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  he  said,  with 
much  earnestness,  '  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  who  I  am.' 
The  question  excited  laughter,  but  as  Mr.  Von  B in- 
sisted on  being  answered,  adding  that  he  had  entirely 
forgotten  his  own  name,  he  was  told  it,  upon  which  he 
finished  his  visit." 

Mr.  Van  Goens  says,   that   the  gentleman   who  ac- 
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companied  Mr.  Von  B was  the  person  who  related 

the  fact  to  him. 

Thucydides  asserts  that  during  the  plague  which  rag- 
ed at  Athens,  many  who  recovered  from  that  dreadful 
malady  lost  their  memory  so  completely,  that  they  not 
only  forgot  the  names  of  their  friends  and  relations,  but 
also  their  own  names. 

Several  cases  of  loss  of  memory  from  fevers  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  will  be  found  in  Shenkius,  Obs.  Med.    Lib.  I. 

In  Boerhaave's  Prcelectiones  Academics  in  Instit.  Med. 
ex  Edit.  Halleri,  Vol.  IV.  p.  463,  we  find  the  case  of  a 
Spanish  tragic  author  related,  who  had  composed  many 
excellent  pieces,  and  who  in  consequence  of  an  acute 
fever,  so  completely  lost  all  memory,  that  he  forgot  not 
only  the  languages  he  had  formerly  learnt,  but  even  the 
alphabet,  and  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  be- 
ginning his  studies  again.  His  own  poems  and  composi- 
tions were  shewn  to  him,  but  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
vince him  that  they  were  of  his  production.  He  after- 
wards, however,  began  again  to  compose  verses,  which 
had  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  his  former  writings,  that 
he  at  last  became  convinced  of  his  having  been  the  au- 
thor of  them. 

There  is  a  very  singular  defect  of  memory,  of  which 
I  myself  have  seen  two  remarkable  instances.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  defect  of  that  principle,  by 
which  ideas,  and  their  proper  expressions,  are  associat- 
ed, than  of  memory  ;  for  it  consists  in  this,  that  the  per- 
son, although  he  has  a  distinct  notion  of  what  he  means 
to  say,  cannot  pronounce  the  words  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize his  thoughts.  The  first  case  of  this  kind  which 
occurred  to  me  in  practice,  was  that  of  an  attorney,  much 
respected  for  his  integrity  and  talents,  but  who  had  ma- 
ny sad  failings,  to  which  our  physical  nature  too  often 
subjects  us;     Although  nearly  in  his  70th  year,  and  mar- 
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ried  to  an  amiable  lady  much  younger  than  himself,  he 
kept  a  mistress  whom  he  was  in  the  habits  of  visiting 
every  evening.  The  arms  of  Venus  are  not  wielded 
with  impunity  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  great  prostration  of  strength,  giddiness,  forgetful- 
ness,  insensibility  to  all  concerns  of  life,  and  every 
symptom  of  approaching  fatuity.  His  forgetfulness  was 
of  the  kind  alluded  to.  When  he  wished  to  ask  for  any- 
thing, he  constantly  made  use  of  some  inappropriate 
term.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  piece  of  bread,  he  would 
probably  ask  for  his  boots  ;  but  if  these  were  brought,  he 
knew  they  did  not  correspond  with  the  idea  he  had  of  the 
thing  he  wished  to  have,  and  was  therefore  angry  ;  yet 
he  would  still  demand  some  of  his  boots,  or  shoes,  mean- 
ing bread.  If  he  wanted  a  tumbler  to  drink  out  of,  it 
was  a  thousand  to  one  he  did  not  call  for  a  certain  cham- 
ber utensil ;  and  if  it  was  the  said  utensil  he  wanted,  he 
would  call  it  a  tumbler,  or  a  dish.  He  evidently  was 
conscious  that  he  pronounced  wrong  words,  for  when  the 
proper  expressions  were  spoken  b}'  another  person,  and 
he  was  asked  if  it  was  not  such  a  thing  he  wanted,  he 
always  seemed  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  corrected 
himself  by  adopting  the  appropriate  expression.  This 
gentleman  was  cured  of  his  complaint  by  large  doses  of 
valerian,  and  other  proper  medicines. 

For  some  time  I  considered  this  as  a  very  rare  case  ;  but 
a  few  years  afterwards  I  met  with  another,  which  came 
on  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  affection ;  and  other  in- 
stances of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  difler- 
ent  medical  men.  In  Vol.  VII.  of  the  Psychological  Mag- 
azine, Professor  Guuner,  of  Jena,  relates  the  history  of  a 
learned  friend  of  his,  whose  memory  was  affected  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned. 
**  After  his  recovery  from  an  acute  fever,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  desired  to  have  was  coffee,  (hiffcc)   but  instead 
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of  pronouncing  the  letter  /,  he  substituted  in  its  place  a 
z,  and,  therefore,  asked  for  a  cat,  {Tcazze.)  In  every  word 
which  had  an  /  he  committed  a  similar  mistake,  substi- 
tuting a  z  for  it." 

Mr.  Van  Goens,  whose  name  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  says,  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hex- 
NERT,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  at  Utrecht,  who,  like 
her  husband,  was  also  a  mathematician,  and  astronomer, 
was  affected  with  a  defect  of  memory,  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  attorney  already  mentioned. 

When  she  wished  to  ask  for  a  chair,  she  asked  for  a 
table,  and  when  she  wanted  a  book,  she  demanded  a 
glass.  But  what  was  singular  in  her  case,  was,  that 
when  the  proper  expression  of  her  thought  was  mention- 
ed to  her,  she  could  not  pronounce  it. 

She  was  angry  if  people  brought  her  the  thing  she  had 
named,  instead  of  the  thing  she  desired.  Sometimes  she 
herself  discovered  that  she  had  given  a  wrong  name  to 
her  thoughts.  This  complaint  continued  several  months, 
after  which  she  gradually  recovered  the  right  use  of  her 
recollection.  It  was  only  in  this  particular  point  that 
her  memory  seemed  to  be  defective,  for  Mr.  Van  Goens 
assures  us  that  she  conducted  her  household  matters  with 
as  much  regularity  as  she  ever  had  done,  and  that  she 
used  to  shew  her  husband  the  situation  of  the  heavens 
on  a  map,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  when  she  was  in 
perfect  health.  Psychol.  Mag.,  Vol.  VII.,  part  3,  page 
73. 

The  following  case  may  also  be  considered  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  same  complaint. 

'*  A  man,  aged  70,  was  seized  about  the  beginning  of 
January,  with  a  kind  of  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  tickling  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  as  if  ants  were  creeping  on  it.  On 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  after  having  experienced  an 
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attack  of  giddiness,  and  confusion  of  ideas,  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  his  speech  was  observed  to  have  taken 
place.  He  articulated  easily  and  fluently,  but  made  use  of 
strange  words  which  nobody  understood.  The  number 
of  these  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  great,  but  they 
are  frequently  repeated.  Some  of  them  he  seems  to  for- 
get entirely,  and  then  new  ones  are  formed.  When  he 
speaks  quick,  he  sometimes  pronounces  numbers,  and 
now  and  then  he  employs  common  words  in  their  proper 
sense.  He  is  conscious  that  he  speaks  nonsense.  What 
he  writes  is  equally  faulty  with  what  he  speaks.  He 
cannot  write  his  name.  The  words  he  writes  are  those 
he  speaks,  and  they  are  always  written  conformably  to 
his  manner  of  pronouncing  them.  He  cannot  read,  and 
yet  many  external  objects  seem  to  awaken  in  him  the 
idea  of  their  presence."  Gesner's  Entdeckungen  derneu- 
estcn  Zeit  in  der  Arzneigelahrheit. 

Tliat  great  debility  of  body  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
a  weak  memory,  every  practitioner  in  physic  must  be 
convinced.  The  most  ruinous  kind,  however,  in  its  con- 
sequences, in  regard  to  the  mind,  is  the  odious  and  bane- 
ful practice  of  onanism.  This  I  have  often  known  car- 
ried to  such  excess,  in  both  sexes,  as  not  only  to  bring  on 
every  symptom  of  atrophy,  but  almost  to  destroy  every 
active  operation  of  the  human  understanding.  The  mem- 
ory is,  of  all  the  faculties,  the  one  which  suffers  first,  and 
in  the  highest  degree;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
when  it  has  once  been  much  weakened  by  such  a  cause, 
it  is  seldom  ever  perfectly  recovered  afterwards.  Tis- 
soT  has  already  taken  notice  of  the  fact  in  his  treatise 
on  that  vice,  and  has  dwelt  largely  on  it.  To  that  book, 
therefore,  the  reader  is  referred,  if  he  is  desirous  of  hav- 
ing further  information  on  the  subject. 

BoNETUS  mentions  a  case  of  a  very  great  defect  of 
memory,  occasioned  by  that  debility  which  accompanies 
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ihe  suppression  of  a  certain  periodical  discharge  in  wo- 
men.    Medicin.  Septent.  Lib.  I.  Sec.  ix.  cap.  2. 

In  Wepfer's  Observ.  Medico  Practicce,  Obs.  99,  there 
is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  of  great  note,  who  resid- 
ed in  the  same  city  in  which  Wepfer  lived.  This 
gentleman  lost  his  memory  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
consequence  of  a  profuse  haemorrhage.  Various  other 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
work,  and  also  in  the  Medic.  Septent.  of  Bonetus. 


■++0    O-M- 


ARTICLE     VIL 

REMARKABLE    CASES   OF 
INSANITY. 

Communicated  by  Dr.  John  Vaughan,  of  Wilmington^ 
{State  of  Delaware,)  to  Dr.  Mitchill. 

Wilmington,  March  17,  1802. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  presenting  you  with  the  following  account  of  a 
family-mania,  I  am  flattered  with  the  belief,  that  it  will 
be  ranked  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. When  witchcraft  and  conjuration  swayed  the  scep- 
tre of  public  opinion,  the  narration  of  this  fact  might  not 
have  excited  much  attention ;  but  in  the  present  day  it 
will  be  deemed  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  frailty  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  family  in  which  this  infectious  mania  occurred 
live  a  few  miles  north-west  of  this  borough,  and  have 
long  been  esteemed  industrious,  orderly  people,  until 
August  last,  when  they  became  infatuated  with  the  no- 
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tion  of  being  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit. — Their  phrenzy 
is  thus  described  by  a  respectable  farmer  who  was  an 
observer  of  a  part  of  the  tragedy. 

"On  the  3d  of  August,  1801,  S S came  to  his 

mother's  (who  had  been  insane  some  time)  to  settle  some 
business  with  her,  when  she  caught  him  round  the  neck, 
and  kissed  him,  telling  him  he  should  become  a  preach- 
erof  the  everlasting  gospel,  when  he  immediately  became 
crazy,  and  thought  be  was  inspired.  Oq  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  she  kissed  him  again,  and  also  kissed  two 
other  sons,  two  daughters,  and  two  daughters-in-law,  and 
the  whole  of  them  became  frantic  immediately. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  I  was  sent  for  in  great 
haste,  when  I  found  the  whole  family  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, believing  they  were  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit; 
adding,  that  tbeir  mother  had  died  a  week  before,  and 
satan  had  entered  into  her  body,  and  communicated  him- 
self to  the  rest  of  them  by  a  kiss!  Under  this  impress- 
ion, they  had  dragged  the  old  woman  out  of  bed,  and 
nearly  beaten  her  to  death.  After  a  considerable  strug- 
gle I  rescued  her  from  them,  and  laid  her  in  bed.  They 
then  endeavoured  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  to  consume  the 
tormenting  demon  in  the  image  of  their  mother  ;  but  sev- 
eral of  the  neighbours  collecting,  we  separated  them,  and 
prevented  further  mischief.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  all  became  peaceable  and  rational  but  John,  who 
afterwards  became  your  patient. 

"WILLIAM  SIMONSON." 

Of  the  truth  of  these  circumstances,  related  by  Mr. 
Simonson,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have,  for  many 
years,  known  him  to  be  a  man  of  unquestionable  integri- 
ty, and  highly  respected  in  his  neighbourhood;  and,  as 
he  lived  within  a  few  rods  of  the  infected  family,  I  ap- 
plied to  him  ibr  an  account  of  the  fact. 
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John  S ,  who  is  mentioned  as  becoming  my  patient, 

remained  irascible  after  the  recovery  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  was  confined  in  the  Pauper's  Infirmary  for  a 
few  days,  where  he  was  freely  blooded  without  relief; 
and  on  the  tenth  day  of  his  disease  he  was  brought  to  the 
house  of  a  relation  in  this  town. 

I  was  called  to  see  him  on  the  following  day,  when  I 
found  him  chained  to  the  floor,  with  his  hands  tied  across 
his  breast — clothes  torn  off,  except  the  shirt — his  feet  and 
elbows  bruised  considerably — and  his  countenance, 
grimaces,  and  incoherent  language,  truly  descriptive  of 
his  unhappy  condition.  As  he  was  free  from  fever,  and 
his  pulse  not  tense  nor  preternaturally  full,  I  deemed 
this  a  fair  case  for  the  application  of  cold  water,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  G.  G.  Brown,  in  apoplexia  menialis,  or 
delirium  sine  fehre.  (See  Med.  Rep.  vol.  iv.  p.  209.)  Ac- 
cordingly a  linen  cloth  was  wrapped  round  the  head,  and 
w^etled  every  few  minutes,  by  a  sponge,  with  cold  water, 
for  five  hours,  without  any  sensible  effect. 

On  the  twelfth  morning  of  the  disease  it  was  resumed, 
and  continued  until  it  induced  chilliness  ;  and  as  it  pro- 
duced no  relief,  his  friends  became  impatient  of  a  rem- 
edy apparently  simple ;  and  on  the  next  day  his  head 
was  shaved,  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  a  cathartic  exhibited.  The  succeeding  night  he 
slept  tolerably  well,  but  remained  incoherent;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  morning  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  scalp, 
and  the  purge  renewed,  which  relieved  him  so  far  as  to 
enable  him  to  go  home,  and  attend  to  the  business  of  his 
farm.  He,  however,  retained  some  idea  of  his  previous 
delusion,  and  believed  he  was  commissioned  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  entitled  to  support  from  the  public  ;  but 
the  infatuation  gradually  wore  away,  and  he  is  now  per- 
fectly restored. 

The  rest  of  the  family  remain  well.     The  old  woman 
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actually  died  in  a  short  time  after  the  melancholy  scene 
of  confusion  before-mentioned. 

This  case  affords  ample  source  of  speculation  to  the 
metaphysical  pathologist  who  wishes  to  explain  the  mor- 
bid affectionsof  the  mind  and  body.  For  my  part,  I  confess 
myself  much  at  a  loss  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  form  of  mania,  independent  of  any  previ- 
ous bodily  disease.  Dr.  Rush  denominates  mania  a  state 
of  fever,  but  I  presume  the  present  affection  is  an  excep- 
tion to  that  doctrine. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  mother  had  been,  for  some 
months,  in  a  chronic  state  of  insanity ;  and  as  her  child- 
ren, no  doubt,  were  much  interested  in  her  condition, 
their  affections  wrought  up,  at  this  juncture,  by  a  final 
settlement  of  business  which  impressed  them  with  ap- 
prehensions of  her  being  irrecoverable,  together  with  the 
predisposing  force  of  prejudice  and  credulity,  may  have 
favoured  the  fanatical  impression. 

I  find,  on  a  minute  inquiry  of  some  of  the  connections 
of  the  family,  that  the  whole  of  them  embraced  the  idea 
of  John's  being  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
they  accordingly  initiated  him  in  the  functions  of  a  min- 
ister, by  the  performance  of  the  ceremonials  of  their 
church. 

That  physical  something,  usually  styled  sympathy, 
which  is  considered  as  the  source  of  compassion,  which 
is  excited  into  action  by  the  sight  of  our  fellow  creatures 
in  distress,  may  be  susceptible  of  morbid  influence  be- 
yond satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  well  known  that 
convulsive  affections  have  been  induced  by  the  sight  of 
persons  labouring  under  them,  and  heroes  have  been 
known  to  weep  at  the  impressive  spectacles  of  destruc- 
tion made  by  their  own  victorious  arms,  on  the  reflection, 
that  such  might  be  the  fate  of  their  own  country,  or  their 
own  friends. 
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The  phrases,  sympathetic  action,  consent  of  action,  and 
associated  action,  are  becoming  familiar  in  medical  lan- 
guage; but,  are  they  not  rather  medical  expressions  used 
to  illustrate  a  connection  or  relationship  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  system,  instead  of  designating  any 
peculiar  law  of  the  animal  economy?  We  find  that 
sympathetic  or  associated  actions  vary  with  the  states  of 
the  system.  Pestilential  miasmata  will  at  one  time  ex- 
cite vomiting  ;  at  another  time  muscular  debility,  or  lan- 
guor ;  and,  perhaps,  a  third  time  febrile  action;  and  are 
frequently  inefficient  in  producing  disease  of  any  kind, 
from  the  non-concurrence  of  a  predisposing  cause.  Thus 
also  are  mental  impressions  varied  by  incidental  states 
of  the  system.  At  some  times  the  mere  sound  of  death 
will  excite  horror,  and  at  other  times  the  devastations  of 
pestilence  are  viewed  with  as  much  indifference  as  if 
w^e  were  invulnerable.  And,  upon  an  extensive  view 
of  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  mankind,  it  would  seem 
as  if  some  persons  were  constitutionally  devoid  of  s^'ra- 
pathy,  and  those  tender  affections  which  ennoble  the 
character  of  man ;  or,  from  an  unfavourable  hebetude, 
are  insensible  to  those  impressions  which  frequently  tor- 
ture the  minds  of  more  susceptible  beings.  Therefore, 
predisposition  of  body,  and  sympathy  of  mind,  proba- 
bly deserve  an  equal  rank  in  the  formation  of  corporeal 
and  mental  diseases. 

Admitting  the  stomach  to  be  the  centre  of  association 
in  the  establishment  of  febrile  diseases,  may  not  the  sen- 
sorium  commune  be  entitled  the  centre  of  association  in 
mental  disorders  ?  The  connection  of  the  animal  func- 
tions, and  their  general  dependance  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  in  particular,  are  not  more  evident,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  sensorium 
commune  and  the  internal  senses,  and  the  dependence  of 
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the  latter  on  the  impressions  made  on  the  nervous  senso- 
rium,  or  common  receptacle. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  nervous 

system,  and  the  agency  of  the  latter  in  the  operations  of 
the  mind  upon  the  system,  render  it  probable  that  they 
are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  that  sympathetic  or- 
gasm which  I  suggest  as  the  predisposition  to  mental  dis- 
order. 

The  translation  of  diseases  from  the  blood-vessels  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  S3'^stem,  and  the  transformation  of 
febrile  action  to  mania,  also  evince  that  physical  relation- 
ship so  frequently  mentioned  by  physiologists,  as  con- 
necting mind  and  body  and  subjecting  each  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  morbid  affections  of  the  other  This  inti- 
mate connection,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  orders  of  idiopathic  disease.  Fanati- 
cism appears  to  be  as  much  a  primary  mental  disorder, 
as  febrile  action  is  a  vascular  disease.* 

In  three  cases  of  fever,  which  occurred  last  autumn, 
the  transformation  to  mania  was  complete,  and  perfectly 
consonant  with  Dr.  Rush's  theory  of  the  maniacal  state 
of  fever.  In  the  first  case  a  remittent  form  of  fever  be- 
came an  intermittent  hysteria.  After  a  slight  nervous 
agitation  the  patient  would  become  frantic,  alternately 
laughing  and  crying  for  several  hours.  The  paroxysms 
resembled  intermittent  fever,  in  the  regularity  of  recur- 
rence and  the  term  of  duration  ;  and  were,  accordingly, 
removed  in  a  few  days,  by  the  use  of  asafoetida  and  Pe- 
ruvian bark  in  the  intermissions. 

A  second  case  of  remittent  fever  terminated  on  the 
fifth  day,  in  a  moderate  sweat ;  and  the  sixth  day  I  pro- 
nounced my  patient  free  from  disease,  and  recommended 
a  convalescent  regimen.     On  the  seventh  day  I  was  call- 
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ed  to  him  again,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,,  found  biro 
maniacal,  with  a  feeble  and  frequent  pulse,  and  cool  skin* 
Suspecting  the  change  to  be  a  translation  of  morbid  ac- 
tiom  from  the  vascular  system  to  the  brain,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  relieve  the  latter  by  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  the  head  for  thirty-six  hours,  without  any  effect  but  an 
occasional  shuddering  sensation.  Afterwards  I  attempt- 
ed a  revulsion  of  excitement  by  the  application  of  blis- 
ters to  the  scalp,  hands  and  feet,  with  no  better  success ; 
and,  finally,  to  excite  counter  action  in  the  stomach  by 
stimulating  draughts.  After  remaining  in  statu  quo  for 
several  days,  my  patient  was  put  under  the  care  of  one 
of  Mesmer's  disciples,  who  professed  wonders,  and  prom- 
ised no  less ;  and  with  earnest  wishes  for  his  better  sue* 
cess,  and  strong  apprehension  of  disappointment  to  the 
relatives,  I  submitted  to  the  transfer ;  and  the  result 
confirmed  my  expectations. 

A  third  case,  to  which  I  was  called  in  the  last  stage  (^ 
the  disease,  was  similar  in  progress  and  termination  td 
the  preceding. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  diseases  of  last 
autumn  affected  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  an  as- 
tonishing manner.  The  most  trifling  casualties  some- 
times produce  delirium,  and  insanity  and  suicide  were, 
throughout  the  country  frequent  beyond  example.  I  have 
sometimes  queried,  whether  there  might  not  have  been 
an  epidemic  constitution  of  atmosphere,  resembling  the 
pestilential  constitution  of  the  air,  described  by  Syden- 
ham, and  believed,  by  many,  to  have  existed  in  our 
country  for  some  years  past.  The  maladie  Anglaise  is 
imputed  to  the  influence  of  a  November  atmosphere. 

In  consequence  of  Dr.  Miller's  reasonings  on  the  mor- 
bid functions  of  the  stomach,  I  refer  these  facts  and  ob- 
servations to  him ;  with  the  simple  query,    whether  the 
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fanaticism  of  the  S family  be  accountable  for  on  the 

sympathetic  connection  existing   between   the    stomach 

and  nervous  system  ?  or  whether  it  be  not  exclusively  a 

mental  affection? 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

JOHN  VAUGHAN. 

— Medical  Repository,   Vol.  5,  1S02.] 

Singular  Case  of  Insanity,  Caused  Directly  by  a 
Fall  on  the  Head. 
"  A  teacher  of  gymnastics  fell  from  the  top  of  a  steep 
high  stair  head  foremost,  and  pitched  upon  his  head  on  a 
stone  floor,  where  he  lay  for  a  few  minutes  stunned. 
Next  day  his  physician.  Dr.  Hausbrand,  fourrd  him  a-bed, 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  complaining  only 
of  a  pain  in  the  head,  on  which  no  farther  injury  could  be 
detected  except  a  few  superficial  excoriations.  He  bad 
passed  a  good  night,  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  nat- 
ural, and  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  quite  unaffect- 
ed. This  prosperous  state  continued  two  nights  and  a 
day,  when  matters  suddenly  took  a  differen  turn,  with- 
out any  fresh  cause,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  lost 
his  reason  so  completely,  that  he  spoke  unintelligibry, 
got  out  of  bed,  insisted  on  leaving  the  house,  stared  right 
before  him  would  not  answer  questions,  and  did  every 
thin<T  confusedly  and  hurriedly.  It  was  impossible  to  fix 
his  attention  on  any  thing,  or  rather  he  was  constantly  as 
it  were  absent  in  mind.  Bloody  serum  at  the  same  time 
issued  from  the  right  ear.  In  twenty-four  hours  more  he 
became  speechless,  at  least  could  not  articulate,  but  from 
time  to  time  uttered  involuntary  and  unintelligible  cries, 
and  in  reply  to  frequently  repeated  questions  answered 
yes,  without  any  regard  to  its  meaning.  The  tongue  ap- 
peared to  have  lost   its    voluntary    movements.      Being 
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placed  in  the  warm  bath,  he  at  first  evidently  relished  it; 
but  on  a  bucket  of  cold  water  being  dashed  over  his 
head,  he  screamed  out  and  sprang  from  the  bath,  not 
could  any  entreaty  subsequently  persuade  him  to  enter 
it  again ;  nay,  whenever  it  was  talked  of,  although  in  every 
other  particular  he  was  completely  unconscious  of  what 
went  on  around  him,  he  became  greatly  alarmed,  and 
calling  out  no !  no!  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape. 
For  three  days  this  singular  state  continued,  during  which 
time  he  never  expressed  a  want,  though  he  ate  and  drank 
when  food  or  drink  was  placed  before  him,  and  went  to 
stool  when  he  was  placed  on  the  night-chair.  He  had 
no  sign  of  bodily  illness  ;  but  nevertheless  his  expression 
of  countenance  was  that  of  an  idiot.  At  night  he  slept 
well  and  composedly  ;  in  the  day  time  he  lay  passive  in 
bed  like  one  in  the  deepest  brown  studj'^.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  undressed  without  resistance,  yet  without 
giving  any  aid ;  or  to  be  led  up  and  down  the  room,  but 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  a  passive  machine,  and  to  have 
no  will  of  his  own  whatever.  Leeches,  cold  cloths,  and 
blisters  were  applied  without  any  advantage.  After  this 
state  had  lasted  three  days,  a  fit  of  epilepsy  suddenly 
took  place,  for  which  he  was  .bled  without  any  relief; 
and  the  fits  recurred  frequentl}'  for  three  days.  Still  his 
stupid  moodiness  continued.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
tartar  emetic  was  ordered  on  account  of  some  gastric 
s3'mptoms ;  and  after  the  operation  of  this  remedy  the 
epileptic  fits  became  much  milder.  Next  day,  after  the 
operation  of  another  emetic,  they  ceased  entirely,  and 
the  patient  for  the  first  time  attended  to  what  was  going 
on  around  him,  attempted  to  speak,  and  dressed  himself. 
The  emetic  system  was  continued  an  entire  fortnight,  so 
as  to  excite  vomiting  three  or  four  times  a-day ;  and  dur- 
ing this  period  he  recovered  entirely,  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing singular  phenomena. 
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When  he  first  tried  to  speak,  although  he  evidently 
had  an  accurate  conception  of  what  he  wished  to  say, 
he  could  not  find  the  correct  expression,  or  even  a  sin- 
gle proper  word  ;  but  when  any  one  spoke  the  sentence 
articulately  to  him,  he  repeated  it,  and  with  evident  sat- 
isfaction. He  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  person 
who  struggled  to  make  himself  understood  in  a  foreign 
Language  which  he  spoke  but  imperfectly.  In  fact  he 
had  lost,  not  the  power  of  speech,  but  the  knowledge  of 
language ;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  the  languages 
which  he  formerly  spoke  most  fluently  he  had  now  for- 
got most  completely.  A  Pole  by  birth,  he  spoke  Pol- 
ish most  fluently  before,  and  had  been  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  conversing  with  his  countrymen  in  that  tongue ; 
but  now  he  understood  much  better  his  German  friends 
than  his  Polish  countrymen.  Much  less  could  he  speak 
Polish,  while  nevertheless  he  spoke  a  little  German, 
though  not  without  help.  With  the  Latin  tongue  he  seem- 
ed still  better  acquainted;  that  is  he  had  not  forgotten  it  so 
entirely.  With  Greek  it  was  different;  he  had  forgotten 
it  as  completely  as  the  Polish.  He  could  read  Latin  or 
Greek  authors  with  whose  works  he  was  formerly  ac- 
quainted ;  but  he  could  not  translate  Greek  at  all,  or 
Latin  without  assistance. 

Every  day,  however,  his  command  of  language  in- 
creased rapidly;  so  that  passages  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
"which  were  unintelligible  one  day,  he  could  easily  trans- 
late the  next.  His  former  facility  in  understanding  va- 
rious languages  returned  in  the  following  order.  First, 
he  recovered  his  command  of  German,  then  he  regained 
his  knowledge  of  Latin,  next  that  of  Greek  ;  and  in  the 
last  place  he  recovered  his  command  of  Polish.  It  was 
also  remarkable,  that  in  no  other  respect  was  any  weak- 
ness of  memory  observed,  or  diminution  of  judgment,  or 
of  any  other  facultj'  of  the  mind.     The    discharge   from 
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the  ear  bore  no  relation  to  Its  progress  ;  for  both  when 
his  ilhiess  was  at  its  height,  and  during  convalescence, 
it  occasionally  ceased  for  twenty-four  hours  without  any 
injurious  effect.  It  is  added  in  the  narrative,  that  for 
some  years  before,  this  man  was  of  a  gloomy  disposition 
of  mind,  had  a  timid  look  and  yellow  complexion,  and 
often  thought  himself  sick,  but  that  now  his  expression 
is  clear,  and  his  temper  of  mind  cheerful. — Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1829,  from  RustU  Mag- 
azine, 1828, 
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ART,  PASSION,  AND  ItlADNESS. 

Evelyn  has  described  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  sculp- 
ture, the  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who  was  continually  to 
be  seen  at  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Rome,  talking 
to  the  statues,  and  kissing  and  embracing  them.  There 
are  many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  persons  having 
actually  become  passionately  enamoured  of  beautiful 
statues.  Madame  de  Haster,  a  German  lady,  an  author- 
ess, gives  an  account  of  an  enthusiastic  girl,  who  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  ;  but  her  own  words  will 
tell  the  story  best : — 

"It  was  a  singular  occurrence,  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  was  present  at  the  National  Museum  when  the 
girl  entered  the  Salle  d'Apollon.  She  was  tall  and  ele- 
gantly formed,  and  in  all  the  bloom  of  health.  I  was 
struck  with  her  air,  and  my  eyes  involuntarily  followed 
her  steps.  I  saw  her  start  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  and  she  stood  before  it  as  if  struck  by 
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Jightning.  Gradually  her  eyes  sparkled  with  sensibility  ; 
she  had  before  looked  calmly  round  the  hall.  Her  whole 
frame  seemed  to  be  electrified,  as  if  a  transformation  had 
taken  place  within  her;  and  it  has  since  appeared  that, 
indeed,  a  transformation  had  taken  place,  and  that  her 
youthful  breast  had  imbibed  a  powerful,  alas  !  fatal  pass- 
ion. I  remarked  that  her  companion  (an  elder  sister,  it 
seems,)  could  not  force  her  to  leave  the  statue,  but  with 
much  entreaty ;  and  she  left  the  hall  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  all  the  expressions  of  tender  sorrow.  I  set 
out  the  very  next  evening  for  Montmorency  ;  I  returned 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  August,  and  visited  immediately 
the  magnificent  collection  of  antiques.  I  recollected  the 
girl  from  Province,  and  thought  I  might  perhaps  meet 
with  her  again,  but  I  never  saw  her  again,  though  I  went 
frequently.  At  length  I  met  with  one  of  the  attendants 
who  I  recollected  had  observed  her  with  the  same  atten- 
tive curiosity  which  I  had  felt,  and  I  inquired  after  her. 

"  '  Poor  girl,'  said  the  old  man,  *  that  was  a  sad  visit 
for  her !  She  came  afterwards  almost  every  day,  to  look 
at  the  statue,  and  she  would  sit  still,  with  her  hands  fold- 
ed in  her  lap,  gazing  at  the  image  ;  and  when  her  friends 
forced  her  away,  it  was  always  with  tears  that  she  left 
the  hall.  In  the  middle  of  May,  she  brought,  whenever 
she  came,  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  placed  it  on  the  mo- 
saic steps.  One  morning,  early,  she  had  contrived  to  get 
into  the  room  before  he  usual  hour  of  opening  it ;  and  we 
found  her  within  the  grate,  sitting  on  the  steps,  almost 
fainting,  exhausted  with  weeping;  the  whole  hall  was 
scented  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  she  had  ele- 
gantly thrown  over  the  statue  a  large  veil  of  Indian  mus- 
lin, with  a  golden  fringe  ;  we  pitied  the  condition  of  the 
lovely  girl,  and  let  no  one  into  the  hall  till  her  friends 
came  and  carried  her  home.  She  struggled  and  resisted 
exceedingly  when  forced   away ;  and    declared   in   her 
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frenzy  that  the  god  had  that  night  chosen  her  to  be  his 
priestess.  We  have  never  seen  her  since  ;  and  we  hear 
that  an  opiate  was  given  her,  and  that  she  was  taken  in- 
to the  country.' 

"  I  made  further  inquiries  concerning  her  history,  and 
learned  afterwards  that  she  had  died  ravinfj." 

The  effects  of  this  deep  sensibility  were  indeed  sad  ; 
there  are  innumerable  instances  on  record  of  delusions 
just  as  strong,  and  some  as  fatal — those  who  have  wit- 
nessed them  in  others  have  described  their  own  sensa^ 
tions  as  "  startled  and  feeling  for  an  instant  as  if  in  some 
supernatural  presence."  A  young  artist,  in  one  of  the 
cathedrals  in  Rome,  was  so  struck  by  a  fine  painting, 
representing  our  Lord  about  to  be  taken  from  the  cross, 
that  he  remained  behind  the  congregation  in  earnest  con- 
templation of  the  picture  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that 
the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  church  at  leno^th 
grew  impatient,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  time  to  go. 
"I  only  wait,"  said  the  enwrapt  painter,  "  till  those  holy 
men  have  lowered  the  body  from  the  Cross." — Sharpens 
Magazine. 

The  Insane,    St.  Lonis,   Missouri. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  disreputable  to  our  city, 
that  there  is  no  house  of  reception  for  the  insane.  The 
county  Judges  have  determined  to  receive  into  the  coun- 
ty asylum  only  such  insane  persons  as  have  been  here 
for  a  year.  Those  not  within  that  description  are  con- 
sequently cast  upon  the  streets,  from  whence  they  are 
taken  to  the  calaboose,  which  is  no  place  for  them. 
There  they  are  kept  until  the  return  of  a  lucid  interval, 
when  they  are  sent  adrift  into  the  streets,  sometimes  to 
the  danger  of  the  citizens,  and  at  all  times  to  the  dis- 
grace of  humanity.     We  are  informed  that  there  have 
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been  as  many  as  six  lunatics  taken  into  the  calaboose  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  days.  Some  of  them  have  been 
put  on  the  county  farm  ;  others  remained  in  the  calaboose 
until  they  became  temporarily  sane,  and  then  were  turn- 
ed out.  There  was  one  discharged  on  Thursday  who 
had  been  there  twelve  days.  He  was  a  native  of  Got- 
tenburg,  Sweden,  and  a  student  at  law.  There  is  one 
still  confined  in  the  calaboose  for  the  second  time.  On 
Wednesday  night  he  was  a  raving  maniac,  tore  all  his 
<:lothes  off,  reducing  himself  to  a  state  of  nudity.  We 
have  the  above  facts  from  an  unquestionable  authority, 
and  on  the  strength  of  them,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  ap- 
peal to  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  erecting  of  some  build- 
ing where  the  victims  of  mental  aberration  may  be  placed, 
as  well  with  a  view  to  their  comfort  and  restoration,  as 
to  the  safety  of  society.  It  is  time,  high  time,  that  a  city 
so  populous  should  be  freed  from  the  odium  of  being 
without  one.  We  hope  some  of  the  humane  and  enter- 
prising of  our  citizens  will  take  up  the  subject  in  earn- 
est. In  a  place  like  St.  Louis  it  can  not  surely  be  that 
there  are  wanting  men  who  are  willing  to  enter  on  this 
the  most  interesting  field  in  which  could  be  expended 
the  resources  and  the  labors  of  philanthropy. —  People's 
Organ. 

The  Sdgecomb  Tragedy. 

From  the  Boston  Mail,  May  23d. 

We  published  a  few  days  ago  a  detailed  account  of  the 
murder  at  Edgecomb,  Me.,  of  a  whole  family,  consisting 
of  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  the  suicide  of  the  father, 
who  was  himself  the  murderer.  This  horrible  and  blood 
chilling  tale  is  rendered  still  more  revolting  to  human 
nature,  by  the  following  document,  signed  by  G.  W.  Pink- 
ham,  and  Lydia  Pinkham,  the  authors  of  the   dreadful 
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calamity.  The  day  after  the  burial  of  llie  bodies,  this  pa- 
per was  found  concealed  between  the  back  and  cover  of 
an  old  family  Bible  belonging  to  Pinkham.  A  gentle- 
man of  this  city,  who  was  in  Edgecomb  at  the  time,  ob- 
tained permission  from  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Pinkham  to 
have  it  published,  and  we  present  it  to  our  readers  en- 
tire, correcting  only  the  spelling  and  punctuation.  It  is 
another  sad  example  of  Miller  fanaticism,  which  delu- 
sion was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  his  insanity: — 
This  is  for  the  World  to  Read. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  I  shall  be  numbered 
among  the  dead  ;  and  I  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  my 
family  of  children,  now  in  a  measure  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  the  sinfulness  of  mankind,  to  answer  the 
vision  of  the  great  and  good,  so  often  revealed  to  me,  to 
bring  to  an  end  their  existence.  And  my  beloved  spouse, 
Lydia  Pinkham,  having  lived  so  long  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  tired  of  seeing  the  sinfulness  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  so  awfully  exhibited,  have  resolved  seriously 
and  solemnly  to  draw  the  curtain  of  mortality.  Oh ! 
gospel  millenium,  it  will  soon  come,  and  we  shall  all  en- 
joy it  with  exceeding  great  joy.  We  have  nothing  more 
to  live  for,  our  world's  goods,  what  are  they  ?  Our  farm 
and  money  can  give  no  happiness,  for  this  world's  great- 
ness has  crumbled  into  dust ;  pleasure  is  a  bubble,  and 
the  bright  well  spring  of  living  water  is  hereafter. 

About  two  years  ago  1  dreamed,  and  like  Joseph  I  told 
it  unto  my  brethren,  and  they  hated  me  yet  the  more  ; 
and  I  have  dreamed  yet  another  and  another  dream,  but  I 
dare  not  tell  my  kindred,  forfearthey  would  mock  me;  but 
my  dear  spouse  and  myself  sang  the  praises  of  our  father  in 
secret,  being  unwilling,  like  Esau,  to  sell  the  new  birth- 
right which  that  vision  revealed,  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
or  to  regale  our  friends,  and  the  wicked  world,  with  the 
great  tidings,  which  they,  sinners,  would  at  any  time  act 
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like  the  Midianite  merchant  men,  and  sell  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 

My  first  dream  was  in  this  way; — I  thought  I  was  at 
■work  in  my  field,  hoeing  corn  and  potatoes.  The  day 
was  very  sultry,  so  much  so,  that  I  could  scarcely  bear 
the  heat.  The  sun  was  blood-red,  and  looked  like  a 
large  ball  of  melting  copper;  presently  a  piece  fell  from 
it,  and  I  watched  it  go  through  the  air;  and,  all  at  once, 
it  fell  as  far  in  front  of  me  as  I  could  possibly  see.  It 
had  hardly  struck  the  ground,  before  a  cloud  of  thick 
smoke  arose — and  this  was  followed  by  a  large  black 
cloud.  And  presently  it  began  to  rain  ;  and  it  increased 
more  and  more,  till  it  came  in  torrents,  and  formed  a 
lake  of  water.  Then  the  wind  blew  a  tempest ;  and  I 
saw  the  water  drive  in  heavy  rolling  waves,  directly  to- 
wards me.  I  could  see  the  water  advancing,  an  inch  at 
a  time,  till  it  got  at  a  mile  distant  from  me,  and  then  it 
stopped.  But  the  waves  rolled  on,  high  as  hills  and 
mountains,  and  looked  black  and  awful.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  the  land  was  dry,  and  covered  with 
beautiful  plants,  and  green  fields,  and  pleasant  farm- 
houses ;  and  the  sun  shone  brightly,  as  men  and  women 
dressed  in  milk-white  robes,  were  at  work,  and  all  about 
them  was  contentment  and  happiness.  And  tViis  I  thought 
was  the  new  Jerusalem  ;  and  I  thought  that,  as  they  were 
at  work,  a  star  arose  in  the  east,  and  out  of  it  there  came 
a  dove,  with  these  words  in  his  mouth  : — "  The  Millen- 
ium is  come."  And  I  looked  around,  and  as  far  distant 
behind  as  the  new  world  was  before  me,  there  was  a 
calm,  pleasant  place, — a  harbor  with  ships,  and  farms 
with  produce — and  there  I  saw  wicked  men  at  work  ; 
and  there  were  stores  and  work-shops,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  uttered  wickedness,  and  every  manner  of 
sin  met  my  eyes.  And  I  saw  my  own  farm,  and  many 
hired  men  at  work ;  and  a  being  dressed  in  silk  and  vain 
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ornaments  came  along,  and  I  knew  he  was  the  evil  one 
— the  devil,  who  goes  about,  dressed  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  And  Satan  smiled 
upon  me;  and  pointing  to  a  large  mansion-house  with  one 
hand,  he  held  out  the  other,  filled  with  gold,  and  seemed 
to  tell  me  to  come  among  the  people  and  take  the  gold 
and  buy  the  large  house. 

I  looked  at  the  devil  for  a  moment,  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  when  I  heard  a  loud  noise  like  thunder,  and  turn- 
ed my  back  upon  the  devil,  and  again  looked  upon  the 
lake,  and  the  waves  rolled  high,  and  one  wave  came  be- 
yond the  high  water  mark,  and  the  whole  body  of  water 
rushed  onward.  Then  the  water  was  still  nearer  to  me, 
but  the  beings  on  the  other  side  of  it  still  worked  happi- 
ly together,  and  looked  cheerful.  And  there  came  a 
loud  voice  that  said,  Come,  and  presently  I  saw  my  wife 
standing  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  she  beck- 
oned me.  I  turned  around  and  there  stood  Satan,  again 
tempting  me,  and  I  turned  my  back,  and  by  the  side  of 
my  wife  stood  my  babe,  and  my  daughter  Adeline,  and 
they  all  smiled  and  beckoned  me  to  come.  But  I  turned 
roy  back,  and  there  still  appeared  Satan,  and  in  his  hand 
the  gold  had  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  mansion  he 
pointed  at  had  grown  to  an  enormous  size.  Again  I  heard 
an  awful  sound,  and  I  turned  about  suddenly,  and  the 
lake  looked  black  and  angry,  and  the  awful  waves  roll- 
ed again  beyond  the  water  mark,  and  the  whole  body  of 
water  came  still  nearer  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  the  clouds 
had  disappeared  I  looked  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
and  there  I  saw  my  boys,  Edwin,  John,  and  Washington, 
and  my  whole  family  sang  hallelujah,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  beckoned  me  to  come  over  the  water.  I 
cried,  how  shall  I  come— oh,  how  shall  I  escape  the 
temptations  of  the  devil,  and  flee  the  wrath  to  come. 
Then  there  came  a  sound  from  the  lake,  and  upon  a  cloud 
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that  suddenly  arose  from  the  water,  was  written  these 
words — "  Look  back  and  you  see  time ;  here  is  eternity, 
and  5'onder  is  life  everlasting — these  are  the  waters  of 
death,"  and  upon  hearing  these  words  I  awoke.  Still  I 
could  not  get  the  words  from  my  mind,  and  I  sat  and 
wept,  and  fasted  and  prayed.     What  was  to  be  done? 

I  talked  to  my  wife,  and  I  learned  that  she  had  had 
the  same  vision,  and  heard  the  same  words,  and  saw  the 
same  signs,  but  we  didn't  tell  the  world  for  fear  of  scoff- 
ers, but  like  the  Psalmist  we  knew  that  our  enemies 
would  swallow  us  up,  for  they  were  many,  and  they 
fight  against  us.  So  we  considered  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  we  often  talked  of  it  in  secret.  Some  months 
after  this,  I  dreamed  the  same  dream  again,  and  the  lake 
looked  black  and  angry.  The  devil  tempted  me  with 
heav}'  gold,  and  promises  of  worldly  bliss,  and  the  dark 
waters  of  the  lake  hurried  down  upon  me  like  a  cataract, 
and  came  so  near  that  I  could  see  clearly  the  waves,  and 
I  knew  that  before  many  more  waves  would  rise,  the 
waters  would  swallow  me  up  entirely.  So  we  talked 
again  in  private.  Saul  died  for  his  transgression.  David 
made  burnt  sacrifices  and  peace  offerings,  and  Elijah 
made  sacrifices  and  we  inlerpreted  the  vision  that  we 
should  do  the  same,  for  we  were  tired  of  the  world  and 
the  temptations  of  the  evil  one.  And  then  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  to  make  our  peace  with  all,  and  that  I 
should  first  destroy  my  wife  and  my  daughter,  and  babe, 
according  to  the  vision,  and  then  destroy  my  sons,  and 
then  myself,  I  being  the  last  to  pass  over  the  lake  before 
it  rolled  its  waters  upon  Satan's  dark  kingdom. 

So  one  day  in  October  last,  four  years  ago,  we  all 
made  our  peace,  and  I  got  a  hatchet  and  raised  it  over 
the  head  of  my  wife,  when  my  arm  suddenly  fell;  for 
I  saw  a  vision,  and  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
a  horse  of  fire,  galloping  through  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
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it  said  stop,  and  the  lake  appeared  again  in  view,  but 
this  time  the  waters  were  calm,  and  I  laid  down  the 
hatchet,  and  silently  we  thought  of  the  mysterious  warn- 
ing. Years,  daj's  and  months  have  passed,  until  last 
month,  when  I  dreamed  and  saw  the  self  same  things, 
and  the  lake  looked  dreadful,  and  the  waves  rolled  as 
high  as  any  mountain,  and  the  waters  came  near  my  feet 
and  then  stopped  ;  the  time  is  come,  thought  1,  for  I  knew 
that  another  wave  would  swallow  up  all  things  earthly. 
I  told  my  wife  of  lliis  warning,  and  the  time  and  end  of 
all  things  was  set  apart,  and  we  concluded  to  die  with 
the  children.  We  sat  down  for  two  nights  and  made 
our  plans,  and  wrote  this  account ;  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter and  babe  are  to  die  first,  then  our  sons,  all  by  the  axe, 
and  mj'self  will  die  with  the  razor  that  has  been  pre- 
pared.    So  we  wish  all  farewell. 

I  will  see  that  my  dear  wife  and  all  my  dear  children 
are  safely  free  from  the  bonds  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  then  I  will  instantly 
follow  them,  and  the  vision  will  be  fulfilled.  So  we 
wish  all  farewell,  for  when  daylight  again  appears,  we 
shall  be  in  that  land  where  no  traveler  returns.  We 
want  our  clothes  destroyed,  and  my  wife  wishes  her 
beads  kept  on  her  neck,  and  we  both    want   our   bodies 

laid  together  in  the  tomb. 

Signed,  G.  W.  PINKHAM. 

LYDIA  PJNKHAM. 

Massachusetts; 
Provision  for  the  Insane  and  Idiotic, 

AT  PRESENT  AND  IN  "  OLDEN  TIMES:* 

Massachusetts  is,  perhaps,  now  in  advance  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  in  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
insane  and  idiotic. 

According  to  a  late  "  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
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the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  appointed  April  20, 
1848,  on  the  subject  of  insanity  in  the  State,  and  direct- 
ed to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  re- 
port at  the  early  part  of  the  Session  of  1849,"  it  appears 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  insane  in  the  Slate  is  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve. 

Whole  number  of  insane  in  the  State,       1512 

Males,      703 

Females, 809 

Married, 511 

Single,      950 

Civil  state  not  ascertained, 51 

Unable  to  furnish  the  means  of  their  own  support,  1156 
Able  ♦'  «  "         "  '*  291 

Not  ascertained i.     ..         65 

Insane  over  five  year's  continuance, 1014 

In  view  of  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  Committee  as 
to  the  number  of  the  insane  in  the  State,  and  the  capac- 
ity of  the  various  asylums  for  their  accommodation,  they 
say  : — 

'•  The  results  deduced  from  ascertaining  the  number  of 
the  insane  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  from  examining  its 
Hospitals  and  Jails,  may  be  stated  in  four  particulars : — 
1st.  Satisfactory  provision  is  made  at  Ipswich,  Lech- 
mere  Point,  Somerville,  South  Boston,  and  Worcester, 
for  the  accommodation  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three 
patients  ;  the  precise  number  in  these  Asylums  when 
visited.  2d.  No  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
insane  in  the  County  Jails.  3d.  About  sixty  patients  are 
accommodated  at  private  Asylums.  4th.  Six  hundred  of 
the  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  insane  persons,  now  in 
Massachusetts,  are  unprovided  for,  in  public  or  private 
Asylums  devoted  to  their  interests.  Thus  we  are 
brought  directly  and  intelligently  to  the  main  question 
cabmitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Order  of  the  Legis- 
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latare,  to  wit :  Is  another  State  Hospital,  for  the  Insane, 
needed  in  Massachusetts  f  On  this  question,  the  Committee 
have  no  hesitation.  In  their  judgment,  another  Hospital 
is  imperiously  required  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

"  The}',  therefore,  recommend,  that  measures  be  adopt- 
ed, by  the  Legislature,  for  providing  such  an  Asylum." 

We  have  not  learned  the  final  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  understand  from  good  auth()rit3%  that  a  bill  is  now 
before  that  body  appropriating  $100,000  for  the  erection 
of  an  Asylum  for  the  insane,  capable  of  accommodating 
two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  and  that  this  bill  is  likely 
to  pass. 

Idiots —April  11,  1846,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, and  whether  anything  can  be  done  in  their  behalf." 
The  distinguished  Dr.  Howe  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission,  and  has  presented  to  the  Legislature  a 
very  elaborate  and  interesting  Report.  From  this  we 
make  a  few  short  extracts.  As  regards  the  number  of 
idiots  in  the  State,  the  Report  stales  : — 

"It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
use  the  word  "  idiot"  in  the  popular  and  common  sense. 
We  have  considered,  therefore,  all  persons  whose  under- 
standing is  undeveloped,  or  developed  only  in  a  partial 
and  very  feeble  degree,  or  who  have  lost  their  under- 
standing, without  becommg  insane,  to  be  proper  subjects 
for  examination.  Of  the  574  persons  reported  to  us  as 
idiotic,  420  may  be  considered  as  properly  idiotic,  for 
their  feebleness  of  intellect  is  connate ;  while  154  have 
become  idiotic  after  birth. 
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"  The  Condition  and  Capacities   of   the  Idiots    in 

Massachusetts. 
"Confining our  attention  to  the  cases  of  real  idiots,  aliove 
mentioned, — viz.  420  out  of  574. — it  is  found  tliat  188 
are  under  25  years  of  fige.  Of  these,  172  seem  capable 
of  improvement;  they  present  proper  cases  for  attempts 
at  instruction,  and  the  formation  of  regular,  industrious, 
and  cleanly  habits.  Only  IG  seem  incapable  of  im- 
provement. Of  those  over  25  years  of  oge,  there  are 
73  who  seem  capable  of  little  or  no  improvement  in  men- 
tal condition.  Of  the  420  idiots  proper,  19  can  now  earn 
their  board  and  clothing,  under  the  management  of  dis- 
creet persons  ;  141  do  earn  their  board,  when  properly 
managed  ;  110  can  do  trifling  work,  if  carefull}'  watched 
and  directed;  73  are  as  helpless  as  children  of  7  years 
old  ;  43  are  as  helpless  as  children  of  2  years  old  ;  and 
34  are  as  utterly  helpless  as  infants. 

•'  With  regard  to  pecuniary  circumstances,  20  have 
property  of  their  own,  held  b}'  guardians  ;  26  belong  to 
wealthy  families  ;  19G  belong  to  indigent  families,  but 
are  not  public  paupers  ;  148  are  town  or  state  paupers ; 
the  rest  are  sometimes  aided  by  the  public,  sometimes 
not.  Of  the  whole  number, — viz.  574, — there  are  220  at 
town  or  state  charge. 

"  Of  the  420  idiots  proper,  218  are  insatiable  gluttons  ; 
and  102  are  known  to  be  given  to  self-abuse  in  a  fright- 
ful degree." 

After  describing  their  wretched  condition,  and  also  the 
successful  efforts  made  in  Europe  for  the  ph3'sical  im- 
provement and  education  of  this  class  of  persons,  the 
Commissioners  strongly  urge  that,  ^^mcasiires  be  at  once 
taken  to  rescue  this  most  unfortunate  class  from  the  dreadful 
degradation  in  which  they  now  grovel  ;^^  and  add  "  Massachu- 
setts admits  the  right  of  all  her  citizens  to  a  share  in  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  she  provides  illiberally  forall 
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her  more  favored  children.  If  some  be  blind  or  deaf, 
she  still  continues  to  furnish  them  with  special  instruc- 
tion at  great  cost ;  and  will  she  longer  neglect  the  poor 
idiot, — the  most  wretched  of  all  who  are  born  to  her, — 
those  who  are  usually  abandoned  by  their  fellows, — who 
can  never,  of  themselves,  step  upon  the  platform  of  hu- 
manity,— will  she  leave  them  to  their  dreadful  fate,  to 
a  life  of  brutishriess,  without  an  effort  in  their  behalf? 

"It  is  true,  that  the  plea  of  ignorance  can  be  made  in 
excuse  for  the  neglect  and  ill  treatment  which  they  have 
hitherto  received;  but  this  plea  can  avail  us  no  longer. 
Other  countries  have  shown  us  that  idiots  may  be  train- 
ed to  habits  of  industr}',  cleanliness,  and  self-respect; 
that  the  highest /:)f  them  may  be  measurably  restored  to 
self-conlrol,  and  that  the  very  lowest  of  them  may  be 
raised  up  from  the  slough  of  animal  pollution  in  which 
they  wallow  ;  and  can  the  men  of  other  countries  do 
more  than  we?  Shall  we,  W'ho  cnn  transmute  granite 
and  ice  into  gold  and  silver,  and  think  it  pleasant  work, 
— shall  we  shrink  from  the  higher  task  of  transforming 
brutish  men  back  into  human  shape?  Other  countries 
are  beginning  to  rescue  their  idiots  from  further  deterio- 
ration, and  even  to  elevate  them;  and  shall  our  Com- 
monwealth continue  to  bury  the  humble  talent  of  lowly 
children  committed  to  her  motherly  care,  and  let  it  rot 
in  the  earth,  or  shall  she  do  all  that  can  be  done,  to  ren- 
der it  back  with  usury  to  Him  who  lent  it?  There  should 
be  no  doubt  about  the  answer  to  these  questions.  The 
humanity  and  justice  of  our  rulers  will  prompt  them  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  school  or 
schools  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  idiots." 

Subsequently,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  of 
1848,  "  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  an  appro- 
priation of  S2,500  per  annum,  for  three  years,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  experiment  of  teaching  and  training  ten  idiots. 
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"  A  school  has  been  established  at  South  Boston,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr,  Howe ;  and  several  idiots  are  al- 
ready under  instruction.  The  teacher  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Rich- 
ards." 


In  striking  contrast  with  these  humane  and  enlighten- 
ed proceedings,  were  some  of  the  acts  passed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  same  State  in  the  "good  old  times." 

Among  the  "  Capitall  offences  lyable  to  death,"  in  the 
Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  (Massachusetts,)  in  1658,  we 
notice  "Solemn  compaction  or  conversing  with  the  divell 
by  way  of  witchcraft,  conjuration,  or  the  like." 

Among  the  old  Colony  laws  for  1660,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing;— *' This  Court  considering,  how  far  Satan  doth 
prevail  upon  several  persons  in  this  jurisdiction  to  make 
away  themselves,  judgeth  that  God  calls  them  to  bear 
testimony  against  such  wicked  and  unnatural  prnctice, 
that  others  may  be  deterred  therefrom,  do  therefore  or- 
der that  from  henceforth,  if  any  person,  inhabitant  or 
stranger,  shall  at  any  time  be  found  by  any  jury  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  or  be  wilfully  guilty  of  their 
own  death,  any  such  person  shall  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  being  buried  in  the  common  burying  place  of  Christ- 
ians, but  shall  be  buried  in  some  common  highway,  wliere 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  such  persons  did  inhabit, 
shall  appoint,  and  a  cart  load  of  stones  laid  upon  the 
grave,  as  a  brand  of  infamy,  and  as  a  warning  to  others 
to  aware  of  the  like  damnable  practice." 

March  26th,  1788,  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  for  sup- 
pressing rogues,  vagabonds,  common  beggars,  and  other 
idle,  disorderly,  and  lewd  persons,"  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  is  the  following 
section  ;  "  When  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  two 
Justices,  quorum  unus,  that  any  person  being  within  their 
county,  is  lunatick,  and  so  furiously  mad,  as  to   render 
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it  dangerous  to  the  peace  or  the  safety  of  the  good  peo* 
pie  for  such  lunatick  person  to  go  at  large;  the  said  Jus- 
tices shall  have  full  power,  by  warrant  under  their  hands 
and  seal  to  commit  such  person  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, there  to  be  detained,  till  he  or  she  shall  be  restored 
to  his  right  mind,  or  otherwise  delivered  by  due  course 
of  law.  And  every  person  so  committed  shall  be  kept 
at  his  or  her  own  expense,  if  she  or  he  have  estate; 
otherwise  at  the  charge  of  the  person  or  town  upon  whom 
his  maintenance  was  regularly  to  be  charged,  if  he  or 
she  had  not  been  committed  ;  and  he  or  she  shall,  if  able, 
be  put  to  work  during  his  or  her  confinement." 

Poets  and  Insanity. 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy 
poetry,  without  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  any 
thing  which  gives  so  much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called 
unsoundness.  By  poetry  we  mean,  not  of  course  all 
writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all  good  writing  in  verse.  Our 
definition  excludes  many  metrical  compositions  which,  on 
other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  By  poetry 
we  mean,  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagination,  the  art  of 
doing  by  means  of  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means 
of  colors.  Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it, 
in  lines  universally  admired  for  the  vigour  and  felicity  of 
their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable  on  account  of  the 
just  notion  which  they  convey  of  the  art  in  which  he  ex- 
celled. 

"  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown ,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  "  fine  frenzy"  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  poet, — a  fine  frenzy  doubtless,  but  still  a 
frenzy.     Truth  indeed,  is  essential  to  poetry;  but  it  is 
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the  truth  of  madness.  The  reasonings  are  ju?t;  but  the 
premises  are  false.  After  the  first  suppositions  have 
been  made,  every  thing  ought  to  be  consistent  ;  but  those 
first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  credulily  which  al- 
liiosl  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  derangement  of 
the  intellect.  Hence  of  all  people  children  are  the  most 
imaginative.  The}''  abandon  themselves  without  reserve 
to  every  illusion.  Every  image  which  is  strongly  pre- 
sented to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them  the  effect 
of  reality.  No  man,  whatever  his  sensibilitv  mav  he,  is  ev- 
er affected  by  Hamlet  or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by 
the  story  of  poor  Red  Riding-Hood.  She  knows  that  it 
is  all  false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that  there  are  no 
wolves  in  England.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  she 
believes;  she  weeps,  she  trembles;  she  dares  not  go 
into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  the  teeth  of  the 
monster  at  her  throat.  Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  im- 
agination over  uncultivated  minds. — Macaulay. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  Received. 

OUTLINES  OF  LECTUBES  on  the  Nature,  Coupes, 
and  Treatment  of  Insanity.  By  Sir  Alexander  Mor- 
ISON,  M.  D.,  Edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Coutts  Morison^ 
Fourth  Edition,  with  twenty-three  plates,  much  enlarged. 
London,  184S.     pp  481. 

This  book  is  intended,  we  apprehend,  for  the  general 
reader  and  those  members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
have  not  time  or  inclination  to  study  more  elaborate 
works.  For  this  purpose  it  answers  very  well.  The 
numerous  pictures  of  ^*  crazy  folks  ^*  probably  make  it  at- 
tractive to  many. 

MEDICAL  SYSTEMS,    Medical  Science,  and  Empiri- 
cism :  '*  An  Introductory  Lecture,  before  the  Albany  Med- 
ical College,  delivered  Oct.  3,   1848.     By  Thomas  Hun, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.^' 
We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  read  a  more 
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sensible  Lecture  addressed  to  the  younger  Hfiembers  of 
the  naedical  profession  than  this.  Let  all  such  give  heed 
to  the  closing  remark  of  this  adilress.  "  This  is  the  time 
for  you  to  learn  the  science  of  medicine,  the  practice  you 
will  be  learning  all  the  rest  of  your  lives,  and  you  will 
profit  by  the  latter  precisely  in  proportion,  as  you  are 
well  grounded  in  the  former." 

"-4  DISCOURSE  on  the  Influence  of  Diseases  on  the  Intel- 
lectuul  and  Moral  Powers,  delivered  as  an  Introductory 
Lecture  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  Oct.,  1S48.  By  Joseph  Mather 
Smith,  ]NL  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  and  Clinical  Medicitiey 

This  is  an  interesting  discourse  on  a  very  important 
subject.  The  study  of  "  Mental  Diseases  "  is  altogether 
too  much  neglected  by  students  of  Medicine,  and  phy- 
sicians engaged  in  general  practice.  We  think  a  distinct 
course  of  Lectures,  at  least  a  short  one,  should  be  deliv- 
ered at  every  large  school  of  Medical  instruction.  As 
we  have  elsewhere  stated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  the  physicians  of  the  country  were  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  would  as  thorough- 
ly study  insanity  as  they  do  other  diseases,  and  exert 
themselves  to  prevent  by  timely  advice,  and  to  arrest  it 
in  its  early  stage,  that  they  would  do  those  predisposed 
to  insanity  and  the  insane  themselves,  an  a  mount  of  good 
unequaled  b}'  that  of  the  Asylums  of  the  country. 

"OiV  THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  of  Ventilating 
Buildings  :  A  Discourse  read  at  the  Annval  Meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  May  31,  1S4S.  By  Lu- 
ther V.  Bell,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pliysician  arid  Su- 
perintendent of  the  McLean  Asylum  jor  the  Insane,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass." 

To  Dr.  Bell  our  country  is  much  indebted  for  his 
efforts  to  make  known  the  best  practical  methods  of  ven- 
tilating buildings  ;  a  fact  that  will  we  have  do  doubt  bs 
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generally  known  and  acknowledged  wiihin  a  few  years. 
Already  have  several  Institutions  of  the  country  profited 
by  his  suggestions,  and  we  trust  others  soon  will,  and  pri- 
vate houses  also,  as  many,  even  of  the  costly  and  ele- 
gant mansions  of  the  wealthy  are  sadly  deficient  as  res- 
pects means  of  ventilation. 

This  discourse  with  good  illustrations  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  We  hope 
it  will  be  extensively  circulated  and  thoroughly  studied. 

"  THE  PLEA  OF  HUMANITY,  in  Behalf  of  Medic- 
al Education  :  the  Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  N. 
Y.  State  Medical  Society  and  Members  of  the  Legislature^ 
Feb.  6,  1849.  By  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  Societyy 

We  have  space  but  to  announce  the  publication  of  thiis 
eloquent  and  instructive  address.  An  extended  notice 
is  the  less  necessary  however,  as  we  learn  with  pleasure, 
that  it  is  likely  to  have  a  wide  circulation  ;  the  Society 
having  published  a  large  edition,  and  the  Legislature, 
also,  ordering  numerous  copies.  We  hope  it  will  be  at- 
tentively read,  if  so  it  cannot  fail  of  doing  much  good. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
Of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  in  the  matter  of  the  Super' 
intendent  of  that  Institution. 
This  is  a  strange  document.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Sted- 
man,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital, 
acting  in  his  private  and  professional  ca[)acity,  gave  a 
certificate  that  he  thought  a  certain  person  was  insane, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  individual  admilled  into  the 
McLean  Lunatic  Asylum  as  a  patienl.  Surely  he  had 
a  right  to  do  this.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  physician,  if  he 
believed  the  person  to  be  insane,  to  give  such  a  certifi- 
cate. But  we  cannot  conceive  by  what  right  the  city 
dignitaries  under  whom  Dr.  S.  holds  his  situation,  "or- 
dered an  immlediate  investigation  into  the  circumstance* 
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which  induced  him  to  do  so."  Surely  there  must  be  in 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Boston  some  very 
inquisitive  persons,  if  not  those,  disposed  to  meddle  with 
business  with  which  they  have  no  concern  ; — lineal  des- 
cendents  perhaps  of  those  in  authority  thereabouts  two 
hundred  3'ears  since,  who  "ordered  that  no  servant 
eitherman  or  maid  shall  either  give,  sell,  or  truck  any  com- 
modity whatever  without  license  from  their  masters,  upon 
pain  of  fyne  and  corporal  punishment."  We  doubt 
if  Dr.  S.  should  have  replied  to  them  at  all,  but  he 
has,  very  handsomely,  and  completely  exonerated  him- 
self from  every  suspicion  of  blame. 

Early  Care  for  the  Insane   in   Pennsylvania  and 

Virginia. 

So  early  as  1751,  an  act  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania, 
"to  encourage  the  establishing  of  an  Hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  province,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion and  cure  of  Lunaticks."  Ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1752,  lunatics  have 
been  received  there  as  patients,  though  not  until  1796, 
was  a  part  of  the  building  exclusively  appropriated  to 
them.  At  this  time  upwards  of  seventy  rooms  were  open- 
ed for  their  accommodation. 

In  Virginia,  1769,  an  act  was  passed,  "  making  provis- 
ion for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  idiots,  lunaticks, 
and  other  persons  of  unsound  mind  ;"  and  fifteen  per- 
sons of  distinction  were  appointed  trustees  for  founding 
and  establishing  a  public  hospital  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. 

Among  the  Old  Laws  of  Virginia,  in  1660,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  Ordered  that  Nicholas  Perry  be  for  the  pres- 
ent released  out  of  prison,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  fur- 
ther prosecuted  until  wee  have  notice  from  the  Governour 
out  of  England  next  year,  whether  a  person  in  conditioa 
of  a  lunaiick  be  suable  or  no." 
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Fourth  Meeting  of  the    Associatton  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  American  Institu- 
tions FOR  THE  Insane. 

The  next,  or  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  commencing  the  third 
Monday,  (2lst,)  of  May,  at  10,  A.  M.  A  large,  interest- 
ing, and  profitable  meeting  may  reasonably  be  anticipat- 
ed, as,  in  addition  to  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  Insane,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
Trustees,  Managers,  and  Directors  of  these  Institutions 
will  be  present,  as  all  such  are  to  be  invited,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  Resolve,  passed  at  the  last  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  "Resolved,  that  previous  to  the 
future  meetings  of  the  Association,  the  Secretary  invite 
the  Boards  of  Trustees,  Managers,  and  official  visitors  of 
each  Insane  Asylum  on  this  continent,  to  attend  the  sess- 
ions of  this  body."  It  is  expected  that  a  good  Reporter 
"will  be  present,  and  that  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
Association  will  be  published. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  meetings  of  the 
association,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  members,  at 
Churchill's,  formerly  Bagg's  Hotel,  Utica,  Three  daily 
trains  of  cars  run  between  Utica  and  Albany,  leaving 
Albany,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  arriving  at 
Utica,  in  five  hours.  Hence,  those  leaving  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Buffalo,  Saturday  morning,  will  be  able  to  reach 
Utica,  Saturday  night. 

*'  One  third  of  our  official  and  learned  men,  who  live 
chained  to  their  writing  desks,  are  physically  infirm,  and 
subject  to  the  demon  of  hypochondria.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  that  something  should 
be  done,  in  order  that,  at  least,  future  generations,  may 
be  protected  from  such  destruction." — Goethe. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  latter  days,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  who  assured  him  •'  if  lie  co?ninued  to  work 
his  briiin,  noihing  could  prevent  his  mnlady  recurring,'* 
said,  *' As  for  bidding  me  not  work,  Molly  might  as  well 
put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  and  say.  Now  dont  boil.''*  To 
Lockhart  he  said,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  quite  myself 
in  all  things ;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  one  point  there  is  no 
change.  I  mean,  that  I  foresee  distinctly  that  if  I  were 
to  be  idle  I  should  go  mad.  In  comparison  to  this, 
death  is  no  risk  to  shrink  from." 

"  The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  raptures  to  the  dreary  void ; 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind — 
The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed." 

Byron, 

Obituary. 

With  deep  regret  we  learn  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
CowLEs  Prichard,  the  distinguished  writer  on  Insanity 
and  the  Physical  and  Natural  History  of  Man.  He  died 
at  London,  Dec.  22d,  1848,  aged  sixty-two. 

Dr.  Prichard  ranked  among  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  world,  and  Science,  especially  Ethnological  Science 
has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  his  death.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  valuable,  and  learned.  Among  the  works  he 
has  published,  are  a  Treatise  on  Insanity,  and  an  addition- 
al work  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  Article,  Insanity,  in  the  Cyclopadia 
of  Practical  Medicine ; — A  Review  of  a  Doctrine  of  a  Vital 
Principle, — The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations, — 
and  An  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology.  But  he  is 
best  known  by  his  great  work.  Researches  into  the  Physical 
History  of  Man,  in  five  volumes,  and  his  yet  more  popu- 
lar work.    The  Natural  History  of  Man. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  Commissibn- 
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ers  of  Lunacy,  an  office  of  great  importance,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  jei,500.  He  was  also  President  of  the  British 
Ethnological  Society,  and  in  September  last,  delivered 
before  the  Society  the  Anniversary  Address,  in  which  he 
complimented  Mr.  Gallatin,  J.  R.  Bartlett,  and  other 
Ethnological  writers  of  the  United  States.  He  was  in 
fact,  full  of  hope  for  the  progress  of  science  and  every 
thing  useful  in  this  country.  In  a  letter  which  the  writer 
of  this  received  from  him,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  remarks,  "Your  countrymen  seem  to  be  improving 
rapidly  in  every  thing.  We  have  many  drag-chains  in 
this  country,  and  get  on  slowl}',  but  still  surely." 

The  particulars  of  his  death  we  have  not  learned,  but 
presume  an  extended  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
will  soon  be  published  by  some  of  his  friends. 

^  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

This  number  closes  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Journal  of 
Insanity.  In  it  we  enclose  bills  to  those  who  are  indebt- 
ed for  one  or  more  years,  and  strongly  solicit  all  such  to 
remit  what  is  due  without  delay,  directed  to.  Journal  of 
Insanity^  Utica,  N.  Y.  We  also  request  all  those  who  do 
not  wish  the  Journal  to  be  sent  to  them  hereafter  to  give 
us  notice.  A  few  setts  of  the  entire  work,  five  volumes, 
remain  unsold,  price  five  dollars. 

Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Nichols,  M.  D..  Assistant  Physician  of  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  has  recently  been  appointed  Physician  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum,  in  place  of  Dr.  Earle,  resigned.  Dr.  N.  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  is,  we  think,  well  qualified  for  this  new 
•tation.  We  wish  him  and  the  Institution  of  which  he  is  to  have  the  Medical 
charge,  every  success.  His  distinguished  predecessor  ,Dr.  Earle,  expects  to 
embark  for  Europe  in  a  few  weeks. 

^^  The  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane  is  to  be  on  the  2  Ist  of  May,  not  the  14tb,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Brigham  in  Mreral  lettert  to  correspoiuient«. 
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